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This volume has been written chiefly for philological 
purposes, being in reality the result of a conviction that 
further progress in the interpretation of the difficult 
cyde of Tammuz liturgies cannot be made until the 
cult is more profoundly interpreted from the point of 
view of the history of religion. In this conviction the 
author does not stand alone, for Heinrich Zimmern, 
who alone among other Assyriologists has specialized 
upon these texts and this great cult, has published 
a small brochure to the same purpose.^ And these 
pages represent also a reaction against the trend of 
Assyriological interpretation of Sumero-Babylonian 
Religion, which has hitherto emphasized the magical 
side of this religion in a way wholly out of proportion 
to its purer ceremonies and deeper theology. Un- 
fortunately this erroneous impression, which regards 
divination and magical ceremonies as chiefly character- 
istic of Babylonian religion, is a common possession of 
general historical science. But abundant evidence is 



^ JOer SaMmuhi GcH Tam^B, Abbandhmgiai der PhflologisclH 
Historiscbeii XIatse der KOdg. Slcbiiaclien GeteDtchsA, toL ionriL 
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now in die hands of scholars^ whidi shows that the 
cbuly liturgies of the Somerians were wholly free from 
magic and admirably adapted to foster the highest 
aesthetic ideals of mankind. 

This is also true of die liturgies of die Tammuz 
cyde whidi were chanted at the midsummer wailii^, 
although ceremonies accompanied these liturgies which 
originated in magic. The mysteries of the death and 
resurrection of the youthful god, the weeping mother 
and her descent to the shades of Aralu, were probably 
represented in some material way» but the chants 
themselves have litde reference to such things. They 
are both spiritual and thoroughly human, poetical and 
skilfully liturgical. In order to place these in the 
hands of general readers I have translated in appropriate 
places a large number of extracts from the diants which 
were sung at the Tammuz waitings. Some of these 
extracts are revised translations of my previous edition, 
and some are given here for the first time. It is of 
course somewhat unusual to offer the first translation 
of important texts in a volume of this kind, but the 
critical editions of such texts are either in press or are 
withhdd for special reasons. On the whole the reader 
will find here suffident extracts from all the known 
texts of this cyde to form a fairly complete idea of 
this cult. 
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This woric will perhaps in a modest way 
the works of Frazer and Baudissin who have produced 
the authoritative works on this the most importtot 
phase of religion. These authors could not base their 
investigations upon the Babylonian cult, the oldest and 
most important, for the Assyriologists had not yet 
placed this material in their hands. Baudissin, it is 
true, took considerable notice of such sources as were 
accessible to him, I dare say that either of these 
scholars, so well trained in the handling of such difficult 
problems, could have treated the subject more profitably 
than an Assyriologist, and it is to be hoped that «m 
authority on comparative religion will continue the task. 
Only a writer with such preparation will be audiorized 
to draw&r-reaching conclusions concerning the relations 
of this great cult to Christilanity. And the author 
would also add that only such conclusions can be sound 
that are formed by one who is^not predisposed in these 
matters. 



00010, Mtrdk II, 1914. 
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TAMMUZ AND THE INTERPRETATION OF HIS CULT 

Tammuz 18 the name of the Babylonian god who 
corresponds to the Egyptian Osiris, the Phoenician 
and Greek Adonis, the Phrygian Attis, and other well- 
known types of the dying son of Mother Earth.^ The 
worship of Tammuz in Babylonia and in^those adjacent 
lands to which it spread was a cult of sorrow, death, 
and resurrection. This cult has attracted the attention 
of those interested in the history of the culture religions* 
for the religious mentality of a cultured people is best 
revealed here. The consciousness that human life is 
unstable, transient, and full of sorrow, gave rise to 
asceticism, fasting, and adoration of eternal life. The 
measure of development of such a cult is a sure test 
of the culture of a people, and measured by this test 
the Babylonian religion ranks high among the great 
culture religions of antiquity. Before the vast resources 
of Assyriology revealed diis type of the dying and 
resurrected god in its most ancient and perhaps its 
highest form, Tammuz and his worship were known 
to the Classical and Modem world only by incidental 
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' For the Pboenidaii Adonis and other west Semidc forais of tbi» 
colt see Baudissin, Adomk und Esmtm^ Leipzig, 191 1, a bige voluine, 
saperseding his previous article in the Pr^nUmi. Riol'Encyklopddu^ 
33S*f 7* Fraaer, GMm Bangk, Part IV, London, 1907, has collected 
much material upon Adorns^ AUu^ and Onrit^ bat the fbndamental 
Asqrrian material is entirelj neglected The Greek, Roman, and 
Emopean types are tboronghlj treated bj Fraier in the two fohunes 
which form Part V of the ChUm Bmifk, London, 19X8. 
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a TAMMUZ AND ISHTAR 

references in western Semitic literature and in a few 
Greek and Latin works. Ezekiel tells us that die 
wailings for Tammuz were practised in the temple at 
Jerusalem in the early part of the sixth century b. c»^ 
and this worship must have been known and practised 
throughout Western Asia where Tammuz and Adonis 
of Byblus were identified The worship is mentioned 
in post«Christian times by Mandean* and Sjrriac writers. 
At Harran in Eastern Syria the Ssabeans continued 
the worship of this Babylonian god into the Middle 
Ages.* 

The name itself is Sumerian and means the ' &ithful 
son". He appears at the dawn of history* certainly 
before 3000 b. c.» as a figure already established in the 



* 



:• vni. 14. 

* JJIer Adam,\xLvL 178, editioD of Codex Nasaracus bjr Norbeig, 
here spelled nC3Kn, and probably prononnocd T^mmis. The Syriac 
form is Tkammdaa^ 1%MM, TkimSttL The doabling of the middle 
m and the consequently short vowel J are not original, and foond 
only in Fjekiel, once in Syriac (y. Bandissin, no, n. a) and in the 
Septnagim MSS. of EaekieL Thb |>rommciation obtains among 
Europeans. The Syriac versions and the Volgate support the reading 
TXoMHV, T^mMM, now adopted by Zimmem, which is of conrse sup- 
ported by the origiiul Babylonian word dJwut-st. Since the Hebrew 
pronunciation has become established in Western usage it is best 
to retain the form TammmM. 

' On the Ssabeans of Harran and their religion see Chwobon, 
SuMer^ two volumes, Sl Pfe te ra bo rg, 1870. According to the Arabic 
sources for thb cuk at Harran, the name was there pronounced j^b, 
Le. TSlgM, being borrowed directly from the ancient Babsrionians 
who pronounced the word Stut; Hanpt, As^frisekSttmeriuki 
KeHukn/Uexk^ 64, 4. [The Babylonian name of the month Tammus 
is naturally the same word as the name of the god.] The Semitic 
Babylonian probably reduced the Simerian original duwutMi to d&|ws, 
whereas the old Sumerian diwut^ and dialectic duwukMi were retained 
among the learned dassct. Note that it is the Sumerian word whidi 
passed into Hebrew and Syriac as Tammuz, Tamiiz, ftc Ct Jensen 
in ZA. L 17-S4. 
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TAMMUZ AND HIS CULT 3 

Sumerian pantheon. The cult evidently originated 
much earlier, for when our epigraphical sources for 
Mesopotamian history begin, we have already before 
us a highly developed religion. It would iit)tHb^ 
venturesome to affirm that this mystic cult of dealU 
and resurrection is one of the earliest forms of worshti^ 
known to us, and so far as our sources permit us 
speak, precedes the lower form of incantation 
magic. Theological speculation, accompanied by 
corresponding tendency to asceticism and mystici 
apparently preceded certain grosser types of ma^c to 
which the frailty of man so often inclines in later 
stages of a given culture. Certain it is that the son 
of a virgin mother, whom the shadows of the nether 
world each year claimed as a divine sacrifice for man 
and beast and vegetation, forms an important part of 
the earliest known religious worship. This cult can 
be traced from before 3000 B.a to the century pre- 
ceding our own era, and, as we have already seen, the 
name and perhaps also a considerable portion of its 
worship passed into the Mediterranean basin. 

Sumero* Babylonian theology rests upon a theory 
of emanations ; they supposed, as did tiie Egyptians 
their contemporaries, that the union of heaven, the 
male principle, and earth the female principle, gave^ 
rise to a series of forms or d^;rees of material things 
which finally resulted in an ordered world. The 
original first principle ^ and the various emanations are 
r^;arded as containing in themselves the power of self- 
creation, they are both male and female. Not until 



* Called on, 'heaven*. Nol at aU clear is the predie meaning 
which the Babylonians placed upon this word when th^ emplojed 
it in the sense of 'fint principle'. The word oidinarilj means 
'heaven ^ Semitic lami. 

B 2 
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the devolution reaches the minor personifications of 
nature, as the sun» moon,^ storm, grain, and fire do we 
find a sharp line of demarcation between male and 
female deities. In the great pre-histpric trinity. Heaven, 
Earth, and Sea, Anu^ Enlil^ and Ea^ eadi of diese 
divinities is essentially a genderless deity. Heaven 
out of itself creates earth which in turn creates from 
itself the orders of creation. It is true that in practice 
we find the god of heaven and the goddess of heaven,* 
the god of earth and the goddess of earth,* but it is 
highly probable that the first concepts of deity were 
absolutely genderless, the masculine element perhaps 
predominating. 

This theology of genderless divinities appears to be 
very primitive in Babylonia. But it was probably 
developed by the Sumerians from a more natural 
theology. As among the Western Semites this ancient 
people probably adopted mother earth as the first 
deity.^ Throughout their history, from the most 
ancient period to the very end of their existence as 



* Radau, Sumeriam Hymm and Prayert h ike God Nimb^ asserts 
that these smaller divinities are both mafe and female, claiming for 
the moon-god the titles of father and mother. 

' Ah and Aniu. The latter divinity AtUu is composed of the 
Somerian word for heaven, on, and the Semitic feminine ending -Iv, 
which shows her late and unnatural origin. 

' En-U and Ara-Jb; father-mother names of Enlil, CT. 24, 3, 19 f. 
These arc strictlj Jieological names of the male and female principles 
which constilute the earth-god or first emanation of the first principle 
an. The third emanation, the ocean or water, was also called m-ii, 
'lord of the earth', a name which appears to have been given to him 
after the name Enlil, Mord of the winds', was employed for the 
earth-god. 

^ Nielson, ZDMG. 66, 469-79, denies the terrestrial origin of the 
mother goddess among Semitic peoples, claiming the worship of 
the planet Venus to be the source of tUs cult. 
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a race, the umnarried mother goddess is a dominating 
figure, the persistent and unchanging influence in the 
vast and complex pantheon. The intensity of the 
worship of other gods depended somewhat upon 
the political importance of the cities where their ^ief 
cult existed. Before the orders of the gods of nature 
arose, before the complex theology of emanations 
supplied the religion with a vast pantheon (in whidi 
the masculine element predominated) the productive 
powers of earth had supplied in prehistoric times 
a divinity, genderless, self-created (in which the female 
element predominated).^ 

One of the phases of nature which profoundly im-f 
pressed the ancient Sumerians is the regular recurrence 
of the periods of growth and decay. In this they 
saw the death and resurrection of the son of mother 
earth who is the incarnation of the grain, or vegeta* 
tion, or the beneficent floods. ^ He is a ilfbre concrete 
divinization of life than mother^^ earth. She represents 
apparently the productive powers of the earth, the 
son represents rather what is produced. We have 
here the idea of a virgin mother and a divine son who 
suffers death and returns to life. It is he whom the 
Sumerians called the damu-zi. the ' faithful son '. Since 
in Babylonia as in Egypt the fertility of the soil 
depended upon irrigation, it is but natural to expect 
that the youthful god, who represents the birth and 
death of nature, would represent the beneficent waters 
which flooded the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates 
in the late winter, and which ebbed away and nearly 
disappeared in the canals and rivers in the period 
of summer drought. We find, therefore, that the 

' For the nuiiet and maacolfaie dements of the Modier Ooddeti 
leeauqiterlL 
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theologians r^;arded this youthful divinity as bdong* 1 aii 
ing to the cult of Eridu. oentre of the worship of Ea, h th 
lord of the nether sea.^ S ^^ 

If we oouki rest with our search for fundamental ^ na 
IMrindples at this point, we should be forced to infer 
that this cult originated in a land whtdi depended 
upon irrigation for its fertility. Since the worship of 
the mother goddess and her son evidently forms the 
earliest element in human religion, at any rate in 
Sumerian religion, we should conclude that, as the 
book of Genesis asserts, man began to worship God 
and to found a social state in Mesopotamia. But the 
names dumti-zi* * the faithful son *, or darnu^ * the son 
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* He appears in the great theological list as dumu^Mi ab-uu^ if 
'Tammiiz of Ihe nether sea', Le. 'the faithful son of the fresh waters I ' 
which rome from the earth*, CT. 94, 16, 30. He b here mentioned ;, I- 
as one of the six sons of Ea. This most not be taken in the strict 'i * y 
sense of sonship. The schoolmen only wished to indicate that the *^ M 
element of nature which Tammus represents is fresh water, and that 
as such he is ihe son of the water-god. Other titles deariy indicate '\ // 
his connexion with irrigation. As Damu» he is called MgirsA {^mim 
mirsi), * lord of the flood ', SBP. 160, 14, and for his connexion with | ^ 
ihtgirsii or ' flood ', see Langdon, BafyUmian Liturgies^ Paris, 1913, 
p. 96. Under the title Nin^'rsu^ 'Lord of the flood*, this deity 4 ^^ 
developed into the local baal of Lagash, but note that Ningirsu ^ pr 
occurs twice in the great theological lists^ once in the cult of Ea, the 
water-god, CT. 94, 16, 43 s 99, 93, and again in the Ninib section / 
as husband of Ban, CT. 95, 1, 95 s 94, 49. is. In the Tammus \ 1 
hymn, Scheil, Retnu d*Assyn'o!ogie^ viii. 161-9, col. I, is, the death i / 
of the god b marked by the cessation of libating the waters of Eridu. I > 
Cf. Zimmem, JT.-Z. 96, iv. 6. Definite proof for the connexion of ^i 
Ningirsu with irrigation is found in the hymn to EnmeSarra; Craig, j ^ 
RiUgiaus 7/jr/r, vol. iL 13, 4, 'Great lord without whom Ningirsu 
water-course and canal directs noL' "] >- 

* I shall employ the ordinary Sumerian and Babylonian prohunciia- 
tion dumu for ' son '. The original must have been damu^ since the 
god is often called da-mu^ and the Hebrew as well as the Syriac and | '^^ 
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and consort \ are only general epithets which designate 
the dying god in a theological aspect, just as the name 
Addnt^ 'my lord', certainly replaced a more specific 
name for the god of Byblus.' The strongest evidence 
is at hand for supposing that the first deity worshipped 
by this most ancient of peoples was Mother Earth 
under the specific name, * Goddess of the vine *.* The 

Arabic transcriptions indicate that the first vowel was a long d. The 

sign lE^ which means * son \ mOru, maj be pronounced either dumm 

or da$nu; the former is modi more common, but damm is clearly the 

original ; damu might become dkmu through influence of the labial m. 

In the hymns we have *- da-mm-trntf *mj divine Damo\ employed in 

close proximity to ftt-mu^ 'son\ both referring to Tammus, SBP. 

306, Rev. 2 f. The forms dbmn-Sf^ tamu-m must have been current. 

We have da-mu-idg^a s Damu damfu, * the gracious Damu ', SBP. 

160, 14. Damu occurs in proper names only in the periods of the 

Ur, Isin, and first Babylonian djmasties ; see Huber, Pirwfumumun^ 

Leipzig, 1907, p* 173 ; Poebel, BatyUmian Expedition qfike Vnhirtify 

of Pennsylvania^ vi, P^rt II, Philadelphia, 1909, pp. IS7 and 130; 

Myhrman, ibid., iii, Fart I (1910), p. 90; Reisner, Timptturhmdm 

aus TiUoAj Berlin, 1901, p. 40; Ranke, Pirional Nama of ike 

Hammurapi Dynas/f, Phibdelphia, 1905, p. 198. Since Da-^mu 

sometimes refers to the goddess Oula^ who is also a type of mother 

goddess and confused with the ordinary mother goddess Innini, we 

cannot be certahi whether Damu refers here to the son Tammus or 

the mother Gula, but in certain cases, as in Damu nofir^ 'Damu 

protects ^ the deity Damu is clearly masculine. Note that beside the 

god JDamUf the god TUR occurs, which would ordinarily be read 

Dumu^ Myhrman, p« 90. Since Damu means both Gula and the son 

Tammuz, and the Sumerian root dam is the ordinary word for married 

person, it is probable that the element Damu really means 'consort' 

as well as son who, as we shall see, is also the consort of the goddess, 

* LidsbarsU, Ephemerit^ iii. s6o-g, has also sought to show that 
Esmun of Sidon, who b another type of Adonis, b a title only, and 
means simply 'The Name'. For the title dA^mu see also the 
BCanchester Text, IV. 3-*8 hi Bafylomaca^ iv. 836. 

* **geiim, see Chapter IL Nuigiiada, who to also a Qrpe of the 
dying god, probably means 'lord of the fidthful wood'i reforing to 
the god as the incamadon, either of the vine or periim>s die cedar, 
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, vine is not an indigenous plant in Mesopotamia. The 3 cl 

; original name of the divine son appears to have been ll \vl 

tfM/ 'father of plants and v^[etation\ It is' now i cU 

. generally ^supposed that the Sumerian people* who J d 

were the first of mankind in Southern Mesopotanua, th 

I migrated thither from the highlands of Central Asia. tb. 

' The origin and evolution ofthis their most primitive cult th 

a tree which is not indigenoas in Babylonia. He appean also as god -i 
gtl'gi-da, KB. vi. 94, 90, here as a companion of Tammoa. Noce» r^^ 

however, that Tammnz has the title fu-mu tmtm mu^si-da (dialectic of 

for gil^st-da}, ' son, lord of the faithful wood ', SBP. 304, 15 ; 300, 6, | np 
and that he is called u^mu-Mi'da^ evidently for umun mU'Si-iia ; Langdon, 
BL. 20, 5* [Kransz, GMemamin, 101, n. 3, has given the same 
derivation of Ningi&zida.] 

* Thb name, being one employed before the Somerians occupied 
Babylonia, naturally does not figure in the liturgical names of the ^^^ 

official hymns. Only one passage refers to Tammuz as ab-H in the | a.^ 
hymns, ^-ab-^ dttmu mulwame^ 'Abu the child your lord', SBP. 
320, 9. He is called ^-ab^ dumu moMta, 'Abu sou of the prince ' 
(jNor nM^ sic!), whose mother is Gula, SBP, 156, 38. The name 
occurs as ^-ab-ha-^i^ SBP. 34, 42, where he is the husband of ^ ^ 
Nigingarra, or Innini. He appears as a minor deity in the Eridu 9 ^^* 
pantheon, attached to the court of Marduk in the capacity of ' watch- j tl : 
man of Esagila', CT. 94, 16, 17 ('0^-^)2524, 28, 72 {fab-^). \ tl\ 
Like Ningirsu, ab-H becomes also a title for the god of Lagash and j ^^ 
husband of Gula, CT, 25, 1, 23 s 49, 11. Since the deity known 
as the faithful son could be identified with any god of vegetation, we 
find ab4i employed for Nebo son of Marduk and probably a type 
of the dying god; Langdon, BL. p. 68, 16. ^•ab-ba is a tide of 
Nebo, VR, 43, 31, whwe the Sumerian ab-ba is misunderstood by 
tiie Semitic translator. He here takes 6a^ the phonetic complement, 
for the root ba ss kdiu. Mo gi^'e', and translates ka-tl \yimi] abbAti^ \ \ 
'bestower of [grain] fatherhood', sic! For ^- a^-« in the early period \ ^1 
see Genouillac, TabUtks Stim&timus archOqius^ P^tfis, 1909, p. 120 
under Ur^ ^'ob^iti Hu:»sey, Sumirian TabUU^ Leipzig, 191 2, p. 33 ; 
Reisner, opi dt, 145, Rev. 5 (period of Ur). For the period of Ur 
and Isin see Huber, op. dt, 167 (who wrongly identified the deity 
with Enlil and Ninib). The deity is not found in proper names after 
this period. S i , 
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TAMMUZ AND HIS CULT 9 

dearly supports this view of history. The dying god 
who represents the element of fresh water is a type 
developed by a people after they settled in a land 
dependent upon irrigation. When we proceed to study 
the prayers, liturgies, and rituals of this cult we must, 
therefore, expect to find conflicting elements asserdng 
themselves. The official litui^es of course present 
the system adopted by the priests in which the dying 
god appears as intimately connected with the pantheon 
of the ocean. He here becomes under the generic 
name of dumusi^ or 'faithful son', a specific figure, 
and his cult is developed along distinctive lines. 

The ceremony known as the annual wailings for 
Tammu2 certainly occurred in midsummer, and pro- 
bably continued during the month originally known 
as the month of the festival of jama mzt? This vague 
and generic deity, originally appearing as son of mother 
earth in many aspects, some of which developed into local 
gods,* and constructed by the theologians into a definite 
deity, possessed no temple of his own. As at Byblus 
the worshippers of Adonis performed their service in 
the temple of Astarte, so in Babylonia the central cult 
of Tammu2 was attached to the temple of Innini^the 
mother goddess in Erech. This famous temple, centre 
of the cult of the virgin mother from remotest antiquity, 

* Originally eneH* ^-ditmihMt) a name of the sixth month in the 
Sargonic era {area a8oo b.c«). The year at this time appears to 
have begun at midwinter. No name of a month referring to Tammni 
appears in the pre-Sargonic period. When in the age of Hammurabi 
the year was made to begin with the new moon nearest the spring 
equinox, the wailings for Tammus occiined naturally in the fourth 
month. 

* Ningirsu, Ninsubur, Abd aU became titles of the god of Lagash, 
later called ^mitf a motfaei^name of the first principle m^ CT. $4^ 
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was called Eanna, ' house of heaven ', since as we have 
seen the mother goddess was regarded as the female 
aspect of the first principle an, * heaven '• One of the 
liturgies employed at Nippur in the period of the Ian 
dynasty begins thus : 

' For the brother who slumbers, the city waik. 
Alas ! O brother, comrade of heaven. 
Alas ! O shepherd, lord Tammu2. 
For the child who maketh glad ^ his palace no more, 
Holy Innini in Eanna laments.' * 

Characteristic of this worship is the figure of the 
desolate mother wandering in the barren fields, in 
the desolate sheepfolds, or sitting in her temple wailing 
for the lost son and lover. The people, too, take part 
in this sorrowful service : 

' For the far removed there is wailing, 
Ah me» my child, the far removed, 
My Damu, the far removed, 
My anointer,' the far removed. 
For the sacred cedar where the mother bore him,^ 

* For s^g =s n^if, ' to rejoice', see now XA* 9, 77, i. 26. 

• SBP. 322, 1-5. 

' ^lA/irs/aUir; it is uncertain whether this word means * anointed* 
or ' one who anoints '. If we point pdHtiu, the word means^ anointed ', 
lifdSihi, the word means ' anointer '. The same title, 334, 3 ; 336, 15 ; 
338, 7. palihi is a priest who employs oiis for healing disease and 
casting out devils. He belongs to the cult of Eridu, and emplojrs thie 
holy water of the great basin, fiahl a^I; Meissner, Das Alibtibylanitcki 
Pfioatrichi^ 98, 27 ; for the falilu see Delitzsch, Handwcrierbmch, 
550; Muss-Amolt, Assyn'an Dictianafy, 847; Frank, Simdiem uur 
Bahyhmischtn Religion^ Stnissbuig, 191 1, pp. 11 fl For reading 
gudu see RA. x. 70, 17. 

^ We have seen above, p. 7, that Tammux was the incarnation of 
some kind of wood, and this passage apparendy regards him as bom 
from a cedar. A similar passage occurs on an unpublished tablet in 
Constantinople, Nippur 2408, Rev. 3. In my * Historical and 
Religious Texts' in press, Leipzig, 191 4. 
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In Eanna, hieh and low, there is weeping, 

Wailing for the house of the lord they raise. 

The wailing is for the plants, the first lament is, 

" they grow not ". 
The wailing is for the barley ; the ears grow not 
For the habitations and the flocks it is : ttiey produce 

not 
For the perishing wedded ones, for perishing children 

it is : the dark-headed people create not 
The wailing is for the great river ; it brings the flood 

no more. 
The wailing is for the fields of men ; the ^nU ^ 

grows no more. 
The wailing is for the fish-ponds ; the dasuiur fish 

spawn not 
The wailing is for the cane-break ; the fallen stalks 

grow not 
The wailing is for the forests ; the tamarisks grow 

not 
The wailing is for the highlands ; the maSgam trees 

grow not 
The wailing is for the garden store-house; honey 

and wine are produced not 
The wailing is ioe the meadows ; the bounty of the 

garden, the sif^lu plants grow not 
The wailing is for the palace ; life unto distant days 

is not ' 

a 

It is highly probable that in this service, attended by 
weeping men and women who prayed and fasted, 
a mysterious pantomime was performed. A wooden 
figure of the dying god was probably placed in a skifi* 
and given over to the waters of the Euphrates or 
the Tigris, precisely as in Egypt the image of Osins 
was cast upon the sea. When the figure of the god 



' For gmdt as a grain lee Ungnad, OrimiaUscki Likraharwnhmg^ 
1912,447; Jastiow,2MJ?ii<ljf»NiAi^ilMi^ 
• SBP. 33a, i-ai. , 
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disappeared beneath the waves* he was supposed to 
pass to the underworld and maintain a peaceful 
existence after the pain of death. Animal and plant 
life now ceased their productivity. Passages in the 
liturgies refer to this descent beneath the waves : 

'The raging flood has brought him low, him that 
has taken his way to the lower world.' ' 

The mother goddess addresses the demon of Hades 
who was supposed to have transported her lover and 
son to Hades : 

' Unto Arallu, unto the plain of Inferno she came, 
'' He of the loud cry, the gallu demon, why has he 

left me desolate ? 
O galhi, lord of devastation, why hast thou taken 

him? 
In the flood of the shore of the Euphrates, why 

hast thou taken him ? "' ' 

One passage speaks of the youthful god who perished 
in his boat, and another of the wild wind and wave 
which carried him away/ 

' In the liturgies the evil gallu demon is supposed to have seized 
the boat of Tammuz and to have pulled him beneath the vaves. An 
incantation to the seven devils describes one of them as lu^u la ma 
ilifpi tna wi£ if4fU'U^ 'He who submeiged (him, Le. Tammuz) in 
a boat beneath the waters', CT. i6, 10^4. It is commonly supposed 
among Semitic scholars that the name of the Babylonian and Hebrew 
mdnth Uhft means ' month of heavy rain *, Dec^Jan., see G. A. Cooke, 
North-Semitic Inscriptions^ aai ; BdUenrOcher, Nergal^ Leipzig, 1904, 
37. It is, however, to be kept in mind that the ceremony of drowning 
Tammuz may be referred to here. A Neo-Babylonian text (copy of 
an dder text) mentions wailing for the god EnmeSana, a form of Enlil 
and an underworld deity, for the month TelNt. 

• 5»P. 312, la 

' Langdon, BL. 95, Obv. i8-Rev. 3. 

* SBP. 308, 10 and 14. 
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Since the mysteries were intended to represent the 
death of the god of v^etation, this death is also 
represented by. throwing grain and plants upon the 
waves. *In the submerged grain he lies\ says one 
liturgy, and another passage describes the withering 
flower-pots which symbolized the dying god : 

'A tamarisk which in the garden has no water to 

drink. 
Whose foliage on the plain sends forth no twig. 
A plant which they water no more in the pot, 
Whose roots are torn away. 

An herb which in the garden has no water to drink.^ 
Among the garden flowers he slumbers, among the 

garden flowers he is cast away/ * 

We have here the Babylonian custom corresponding 
to the so-called Adonis gardens ' in the Greek ritual, 
and it is highly probable that the Babylonian rite 
passed into Greek religion through Byblus and Cyprus. 
According to Joseph G. Frazer this ritual of drowning by 
water is a piece of magic intended to induce the return 
of the rains. He supposes that the artificial forcing of 
plants in a pot by watering them and placing them in 
the warm sunlight, were supposed to influence the gods 
to restore quickly the generating powers of the earth. 
The drowning in the^ water would induce the god of 
the waters to send his refreshing floods.^ Be that as 
it may, the idea uppermost in the Babylonian ritual 
is the contemplation of the mystery of life in death. 

* SBP. 301, i6-a4. 

* SBP. 337, 16. In ReiBoer, SBH. 145 ^ 13, the month of Tammos 
(the fourth month fai the late period) is odled the month of the binding 
or impritonmeni of Tammns {JU-mi-hm Hu lA^MMt]). [This 
reference is due to Zimmem, Tam^, 738.] 

* On the Adonis gardens see Fraier, op. dti^ 194. 
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The grain god had died, and we read in certain Arabic 
writers (who describe the cult of Tammuz at Harran 
in the Mediaeval Ages) that in the period of wailings 
the women neither ate grain nor ground it in their 
mills, for this is the body of Tammuz. So far as I can 
see, the idea of a vicarious sacrifice made by a god 
that man and nature might live is not prominent in 
this ritual. On the other hand, it is certain that the 
hope of life depended absolutely upon his resurrection. 
This statement must be understood, however, to refer 
to this material life. It is true that after the descent 
into Hades one liturgy says, ' life unto distant days is 
no more ', but we are probably to understand that the 
Babylonians refer to old age, not to eternal life. Still 
they are evidendy reaching out blindly, it is true, but 
with a genuine religious sense towards the hope of 
eternal life. It is evident, too, that this mystery would, 
at least for a time, concentrate the thoughts of man 
upon the spiritual side of nature. 

The god who had disappeared was called the 
shepherd who had left his sheep, and the litanies 
describe the shepherds of the flocks sitting in sorrow 
and wailing for Tammuz. As one striking passage 
puts it : 

' Him of the plains why have they slain ? 
The shepherd. 
The wise one, 

The man of sorrows why have they slain ? 
The Lady of the vine stalk with the lambs and calves 
languishes.' ' 

' The lord shepherd of the folds lives no more, 
The husband of the heavenly queen lives no more, 
The lord of the cattle stalls lives no more. 

• SBP. 383, 14-18. 
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When he slumbers the sheep and lambs slumber 

also. 
When he slumbers the she-goats and the kids slumber 

also;* 

It has been noted that' one of the principal acts in the 
mystery of this cult is the search of the mother 
goddess for her. lost son and lover. The lituigies 
represent her departing from her chamber in Eanna 
and searching the world for Tammuz : 

' The pure maiden from the dark chamber hastened 
In the deluge not dost thou lie, in the hurricane not 

dost thou lie. 
As a child in a sunken boat not dost thou lie 
As one grown great in the submeiged grain not dost 

thou lie. 
In the lightning and the whirlwind not dost thou lie.' ' 

* In the fields for the brother^ in his fields she wept 

with others. 
For the brother Tammuz in his field she wept with 
others." ^ 

' Aralu has seized him away, v^ 
The afflicted, my hero, sage (?) of the earth. 
My hero, he who rises from die ocean let us bewail. 

' For the mighty hero with . flute playing, for thfc 

brother m his field she wept 
They have taken ; where have they taken \ 
Where have they taken? the desolate land has 

taken. 
The flood has taken Tammuz. 
Anuhuhtgal-ana it has taken. 
The shining ocean to diy perdition (??) has taken 

thee. 
The shining ocean to thy destiny has taken thee. 
It has transported, the flood transported! the flood 

transpc^ted, the flood seized thee into Hades.' ' 

' SBP* 3191 10-17. ' SSmmem, K.»Ih a6^ i?. 9-14. 

' Ibid, No. I Rov., coL L 9-t«. 
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A oonsiderable portion of the oflScial liturgy is devoted 
to the descent of Innini into Hades to find Tammuz. 
So far as I can see, this myth of die descent of the 
goddess of nature* whidi is so well known in classical 
mythology in the story of Adonis and Aphrodite, is of 
astronomical origin in Babylonia. It is of course true 
that the virgin nature goddess is as a deity mudi 
older than the half mortal son. In the banning 
mankind may have regarded the withering of the 
flowers, the drying up of the brooks, the fall of the 
com before the sickle of the harvester, as a sign that 
the deity of nature herself had gone to Hades. As 
we shall see, she was at first a sexless divinity ; the 
emanation which resulted in the spedfic deity called 
the son, is often regarded as feminine and identified 
with the mother hersdf.* It may be, therefore, that 

' One of the most commcin titles of Tammnz Is ^KA-DI^ olten 
supplemented by the phrase i-dZ-hUhha {^ ana pant han(t^ ' he who 
in the face shines', ^lAP. 162, 24; 300,9; 304,19; 308,6; 312,6; 
Zimmern, IT.'L. 26, Rev. IL 32. The name appears passim in proper 
names as a male divinity; ^^ KA'DI-lihnar, CT. 29, 38, 3 ; ^"^KA- 
Dl-dahih. BE. 14, 14, 4; 15, 36, 18 (Clay); ^' KA-DI-tkbi, ibid. 
i5» IV9. On the other hand TiSpak the god of Ainunnak (or 
£§nunnak), a city or land east of Babylonia, and of Dir, a city in 
the same region (see King, Boutidafy Status^ London, 191 2, p. 7, 
L 23, TiSpak, alib aht Der)^ appears as husband of *'*' KA-DI, ScheO, 
Del/gati&H in Perse^ voL vi, p. 38, L 4. KA-Dl is probably Intended 
In the list of deities of Dir, BA. ill 238, ^gal iarrat Dir ^ ffru 
'*"< Mi/ baiati *'" dur-ru-ni-tum. The goddess here named ' huly of 
life', the Duriie^ is probably identical with Innini the DiriU^ SB P. 
264, 14, and for Innini, a goddess In ASntmnak (the land where Dir 
was located), see Schdl, DP. ii. 80. Note that the snake-god Sim 
is the wuru offspring of KA-DI^ ibid, 91, 23. Note also KA-Dl 
and Innina of Dir, Thurean-Dangin, Dii Sumirischm und Akkadischen 
InschrifUn^ 176, L 4 f. The same deity appears at Kik^ ibid. 36, 
n) line 10, hot it is not certain whether Ningirso or Ban Is intended. 
In the great list, CT. 25, 6, 6-15, where KA-DI follows the son of 
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the legend of the journey of the goddess to the 
shadows of the lower world to bring back to earth 
the god of fertilization arose out of a prehistoric l^^end 
that it was the goddess herself who died. Be this as 
it may, nevertheless the story itself presents a concrete 
form which has been brought about by astronomical 
considerations. The Babylonian liturgies, which were 
sung at the wailings for Tammuz, make it dear that ^ 
religious and theological ideas are uppermost. in the 
minds of the worshippers. It is not the love of 
woman separated from a lover by death that impresses 
us chiefly in the Babylonian myth. It is rather the 
love of the goddess for perishing humanity which 
induces her to undertake this hazardous journey. But 
astronomical elements have at least helped to bring 
about the myth as we have it in Babylonia and 
Greece. 

In the age of the djmasty of Ur the name of the ^ 
sixth month was called at Nippur the month of the 
mission of Innini. But it appears that at an earlier 
period the same month was called the month of the 
festival of Tammuz. So far, then, as we have a right 
to make inferences upon debatable premises, the myth 
of the descent of the goddess to seek for her son is not 



Tishpak, it is probable that a form of Gala Is intended, the consort 
of TiSpak in Dir and Ainunnak. Uncertain also is the mention of 
^^KA'DIva Gttdea, Cyl. A. 10, a6, here a deitjr who renders justice. 
KA-Dl^ therefore, maj mean either the mother Gobi of Dir or her son 
Tammuz. Gula or Baa are married types of the mother goddess. 
Also ^ Damu may mean either the son or the mother Gubu A title 
of Tammuz to be discussed below, is ^ama'^thtm^al'^ttma, a name 
which means *Mother-great seIpent-heavenly^ Le. 'The serpent 
mother of the first male principle'. This name is also employed for 
the viigin mother, IUdal^ Hi^nehi A mi 0t n my VUumi, Ldptig, 
>909t P* 396» 4S snd <s» 
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so old as that of the death and resurrectioa of die youth- 
ful godi Now it appears to be certain that sometime 
about 3000*2500 B.c.,the Sumerians identified the virgin 
A mother with die star Sinus. Upon calculations made 
by Dr. Fotheringham it appears that at 5000 B.C. the 
star Sirius disappears^ about April 11, and remains 
invisible for nearly two months.^ It seems, therefore, 
that the ancients supposed that the goddess had 
descended with her star into Arallu, or Sheol, in quest 
of her lover. Thiis theory is fully substantiated by 
an unpublished tablet in the Museum of Constantinople, 
which describes Innini interceding with the queen of 
Hades for the release of Tammuz. She is represented 
as having descended to the court of EreSkigal, whom 
she addresses in the following lines : 

' O queen of the great palace in thy abode, the glory 
of thy greatness I will rehearse. 
^ Wailing for the catde of the plains dissolve, 
Milk for the lambs of the sheepfolds restore. 
O my sister, as one nameless I sit (?).' 

To which EreSkigal replies : 

'O child-begetting courtesan, thy cry sounds aloud (?), 
Where with Nergal my husband and my lord I dwell. 
The city of thy consort Tammuz thou seekest 
Innini, thy seven bridegroom attendants in the 
chamber of repose shall place him with thee (?). 
Innini, truly queen of all decrees I am ; a god with 
me rivals not.' 

, To which Innini replies : 

'Queen of the vast house in thy abode the glory 
of thy greatness I will rehearse. 
In the firmament (?) my star straightway restore.'^ 

* Sets heliacally on the western horizon in the evening. 

* Rising in that period aboot July first. 

* This text is published in mj HulorkalamdReKgiemt Ttxtt^ in press. 
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The descent of Innini and her contest with the queen 
of Arallu for the possession of the youthful god is 
reflected in the Greek story of the earth goddess 
DemeCer, who contested widi Pluto the possession 
of her daughter Persephone Our liturgies describe 
the wandering goddess accosted by a watchman at the 
gates of the underworld : 

' O Innini, go not ; the queen of the mat house 
Not should 'st thou know; not shomd'st thou enter. 
Not shalt thou press forward, not shalt thou know. 

Innini, not shalt thou know, not shalt thou enter, 
Not shalt thou know ; seeing thou would'st know.' ^ 

' But the maiden went, to the darkness went 
'' A queen am I *' (she said) ; the maiden went, to 

the darkness went 
To him seized away, her beloved not should she go, 

unto darkness go. 
In the place of desolation among the hungry onesf 
she should not sit' * 

As we are concerned here only with the task of giving 
an accurate description and interpretation of the deity, 
Tammuz, it will suffice to say that the litui^es describe 
with great dramatic power the descent of Innini, 
her contest for the possession of Tantmuz, and his 
resurrection. 

In the oldest Babylonian prayers the queen of the 
'lower world does not figure in the myth. The obstacle, 
in the way of bringing back the lord of fertility was 
rather the difficulty of arousing him from the deep 
sleep which fell upon the souls of the dead In the 
liturgies the worshippers recur to the refrain^ 'He 

• . . 

1 Tanunui, Manchester Ttxi, coL II, t-5, in Safylctttaah iv. 133. 

• Ibldii 11-14.- . 
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deeps, die lord of life slumbers'. The foBowing | F 
passages irom the official liturgies will illustrate die 
' efforts of die goddess to bring about the return of 
Tammuz. These are taken from that part of the 
liturgy which describes the experiences of the goddess 
\ inArallu. J 1 

* O wanderer^ wanderer, my brother wanderer. ' | ^ 

In the fields of Arallu, wanderer, my brother g 
wanderer. 



% 



His sister, she whose heart rests not gave answer. 






s. 



\ 



1 



The scorching heat, verily, verily, the soul of life 1 j 

destroys. ' 3 

• . • into the nether resting place she entered, ^ i 

Set herself before htm. " £we and her lamb. 

Lamb and the ewe, lo they are scattered. ^ 'i 

Mount up, thither (?) go.** 

The shepherd spoke to his sister, g \ ] 

"' My sister, see ! the lamb finds (?) not its mother.*' ^- 



i; 



••••••••• a r*» 

a rin. 

**Be merciful, my brother; O, Zulummara, why(?) | q^t 

ascendest thou not. i ^^ 

Who shall bring the floods for ever ?'"> 1 ^^ ^ 

# ,1 irof: 

Peculiar to the Babylonian version of this myth is | ^^^i 

\ I f^'^ the part played in the lamentations by seven demons \ 

^ who assist the goddess in her efforts to arouse Tammiu: | } 

from die sleep of death. They are represented seeking % 

for him in the sheepfolds : 1 

i ( 

Tammuz the lord slumbers '*, in woe they ^gh much. | 

The sacred consort of the heavenly queen, the | • v; 

lord, slumbers ", in woe they sigh much. | ] 

*'My king thou art, thou who wast hurried away, 

cruelly wast carried away. 

» SBP. 325. • Ibid. 330, 7-33J, s6. 
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Faithful son thou art, thou who wast hurried away, 

cruelly wast carried away. 
Consort of Innini, son of $irtur, who wast cruelly 

carried away. 
Youth (?), brother of the mother BtHt-fM, who wast 

crudly carried away. 
Thy work is restrained, thy sAeJkei (?) is given, thou 

who wast cruelly carried away. 
Thy labour is restrained, thy tribute is given, thou 

who wast cruelly carried away. 
The shining crown from thy head is divested Thy 

fallen head restore. 
The shining iu-me from thy side is divested. Thy 

fallen side restore. 
The shining staff from thy hand is divested. Thy 

fallen hand restore. 
The long shining foot-ring from thy foot is divested. 

Thy fallen foot restore.** 
Because the lord has gone forth, in his sheepfolds 

there is no creating. 
Because Tammuz has gone forth, in his sheepfolds 

there is no creating.' ^ 

Finally Tammuz is aroused from the sleep of death. 
The long liturgies sung at the annual waitings begin 
to show a note of joy and hope. When awakened 
from his lethargy the god replies to the mother goddess 
and the interceding demons : 

' The sheep of my sk^kerds (?) I will restore. 
The sheep of my pasture (?) I will restore. 



away, 



O ^a//0-demon, be not woful; of i 

will spring forth.' 
Shamash (the sun-god) stood up bef 
Before him his hand he raised. '' Tl 

desolated who will revive ? 



the seed 



* Scfadl-f Zfanmera, Obv. IL ic-R«v. L 3. 
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The kids dejected, yea the kids, who will restoie ? 
The kids b^^otten and abandoned to distress, yea 

the Idds, who will give them (pasture ?) 
The thorn bush of itself nests not the dove. 
The wild goats of themselves produce not the 

woollen garments." ' 

* Demon unto demon looked steadfastly. 
The little demons and the great demons cried aloud. 
Demons and their companions cried aloud. 
** Our heroic lord, he who was seized away, forsake 

us not(??). 
Tammuz our lord, who was seized away, forsake us 

not(??) 
In the desolate land we would appease thee. 
Lord of the desolate land art diou, be appeased, 

arise! 
To the wild goats in the barren land we would bring 



K 



Lord of the wild goats of the barren land art thou, 
be appeased, arise ! " ' ^ 

The liturgies do not describe the ascent to the upper 
world, but pass at once to a crescendo movement, 
announcing diat the lord is risen. His mother returns 
to the world bearing die young god in her bosom : 

' Innini to her sacred women cried ; 
'" In heaven there is light, on earth there is light*' * 
Magnified is he, magnified, magnified is the lord.' 
Magnified is he, magnified; my peace may he 
bring.* * 

' Scheil-i-Zimmeni, Rev. L 4-33. 
' The passage reads further : 

' In the bosom of (his) mother in his childhood (?) she gave him rest. 
In (his) childhood the mother, mother compassionate, compassion 

spoke. 
In (her) bosom his sister, sister compassionate, compassicm spoke. 
In (her) bosom his wife Innini gave him rest' Ibidl, Rev. IL 
6-IO. See also Langdon, BL, 60-3. 

* A refrain taken from the section which closes one of the services, 
SSP. 339. * IWd. 341. 
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One of the liturgies closes the service with the following 
beautiful lines, which, taken in the connexion from 
which we now pass, need no commentary : 

' InErech its brick-walls reposed; upon Erech a faithful 

eye he cast 
The figs grew large ; in the plains the trees thrived (?). 
There the valiant in (his) boat descended, from 

Hades hastened. 
The holy husband of the heavenly queen in a boat 

descended, from Hades hastened. 
Where grass was not, there grass is eaten. 
Where water was not, water is drunk. 
Where the catde sheds were not, cattle sheds are 

built' » 

We should expect that a cult which exercised an 
influence so profound, not only in Babylonia and 
Assyria, but throughout the ancient East, would have 
attracted the ambitions of sculptors and engravers. 
The engravings of divinities and religious scenes 
which have been preserved upon seals and vases, 
reveal clearly enough the Babylonian conception of 
die mother goddess, but we have as yet not a single 
figure among several hundred known to us, which can 
be unmistakably identified with Tammuz.* Nor has 
anything been found corresponding to the painting 
discovered at Pompeii whidi represents the death of 
Adonis. 

But we have a design, found as yet only on four 
seal cylinders, which represents a goddess with a child 

* ScheU+Zimmera, Rev. IL la, 18. 

' The name Da^mm ocean on figured seals, see William Hayes 
Ward, CaittlogHi of CylMkrt m On LOrwy ^J. Purfomi Morgan^ 
New York, 1909^ Plate XIV, m. 91; Menant, GfypHfui^ voL i^ 
Plate IV, no. 3. See also Joseph Kiaosi, 2Mr OifUirnamm m dm 
B^tyhmkekm SkgAyUmiirkgmim^ Leiiurig, 191 1, p. 85* 
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Upon her lap; the design of the mother goddess and 
child is fitmiliar enough in Egyptian art, where the 
figures rq>resent Isis and her son Horns. Thirty 
years ago a French scholar ^ su^ested that the scene 
represents Ishtar and Ta4nmuz. The connexion with 
the Christian figure of the Madonna and Child would 
then be so obvious, and the further inferences so far 
reaching, that the identification has been held to be 
doubtful, some preferring to see in this design a king's 
son. heir to the throne of Assyria and Babylonia, for 
the kings often claimed descent from the gods.' But 
an unpublished liturgy of the Berlin Museum states 
clearly that the mother goddess received her child 
upon her bosom and bore him back to earth. As 
I have already suggested, it is probable that the 
service of wailing for the dying god, the descent of 
the mother, and the resurrection were attended by 
mysterious rituals. The actual mysteries may have 
been performed in a secret chamber, and consequently 
the scenes were forbidden in art This would account 
for the surprising dearth of archaeological evidence 
concerning a cult upon which the very life of mankind 
was supposed to depend. 

In reading the citations which have been given from 
the official liturgies, one is confused by the various 
relations which exist between mother and son. Now 
he is her consort, now her brother. Now a youth 
who dies in the strength of manhood, now an infant 
fed at the breast. The infant represents the sprouting 
com, and the growing grass ; the young man represents 
the com which falls before the sickle. That the son 
, should be also the lover of the goddess is explained 

' Menant, Gfypiique^ 169. 

' Ward, S€€d Cylinders of Walem Ana^ 154. 
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by Frazer on the assumption that in ancient society 
the imperial power descended through the female line. 
In that case the heir to a throne is the daughter of 
a king. To retain a throne the son of a king must 
marry his sister, or failing a sister, his own mother. 
In the Sumerian myth we have both circumstances 
represented In the Egyptian version Isis is the 
sister of her husband Osiris. The Semitic myth 
represents Ashtarte as the mother of Adonis. It may 
be that this strange mixture of types in the Sumerian 
myth is due to some prehistoric influence. If in 
Sumer the original myth represented the mother 
goddess as the sister of Tammuz, and the mother idea 
was borrowed from the w^tem Semites, then the 
west Semitic race and its cult of Adonis must go back 
to at least 4000 b.c. But these are conjectures con- 
cerning premises which may not be true, and concerning 
facts which lie beyond the reach of historical material. \ 
That the myth has been worked out under this 
matriarchcal system of primitive society, is substanti- 
ated by the fact that in the Semitic cult the king of 
a city often played the r61e of the dying god, and 
suffered death at the hands of his people.^ The idea 
that a divine man must be delivered up unto death to 
satisfy the powers of Hades and to ensure the return 
of life after the season of drought and decay, is ap- 
parendy innate in primitive religion. And his living 
in connubial relation with the mother goddess or h 
human representative was based upon ideas of sym- 
pathetic magic which obtained in those times. The 
divine figures of Tammuz, Adonis, and Osiris represent 
a theological principle, the incarnation of religious 

* Fiaier, Admif, AUu, and Osiru, 84. After conaideiftble invetti* 
gadOD and reflection I have adopted Rraier'a views on this point* 
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ideas which were ofioe illustraled in more tangible sur 

fomu Not the divine son who perished in the w^ves» i) th 

but a human king who was slain, represented at first A' 

this tragedy of birth and death. This brilliant thesis ; pr< 

of Joseph Frazer is thoroughly substantiated by very ;| so 

recent evidence concerning the cult of Tammuz. In th. 

an unpublished liturgy of this cult, as it was carried | hc' 

out at Isin the capital of one of the Sumerian d>nias- \ of 
ties,^ at least five kings are named, and they are spoken 

of as those that sleep : I br 



/ 



The (?) city (weeps) for Ur-Ninib who sleeps. 



This passage evidently refers to kings who in their 
day played the r61e of Tammuz in the m>'stery of this 
cult They, like Tammuz, had died for the life of 
their cities. But the culture which we know to have 
existed in that age would not have tolerated the 
terrible sacrifice demanded in prehistoric days. When 
.we read here that departed shades of kings were 
identified with the dying god, we have to do with the 
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' The lord Idin-Dagan sleeps. 
And the gardens of themselves restrain (their 

growth). 
The city (?) (weeps ?) for ISme-Dagan who slumbers, j of 

ni 
The city (?) (weeps) for Libit-Ishtar who sleeps. pr 

• • ^. ki: 

:l th 



The city weeps for Bur-Sin who sleeps. * ^ si- 

The sturdy youth is in the land of weeping/ * l of 
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* C/rra 3370-2133 B.C. ]] f 

* Zimmem, JP.-Z. 36, Rev. IIL Professor Zimmerahimsdf detected o; 
the importance of this passage, for on the margin of this plate of his I d-. 
book, which he kindly tent me several months before pablicatioii, J G 
I found the note, 'The kings of Isin as Tammus?' S p. 
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survival of an ancient idea so adapted in practice, that 
the king escaped actual sacrifice by some symbolic act. 
And It may be that we are to read even more into this 
practice. As Tammuz overcame the sleep of death, 
so also by his power these human kings escaped from 
that fatal slumber. It is not at all unlikely that such 
hopes of everlasting life were inspired by the worship 
of Tammu2. 

We fortunately possess a long liturgy which cele- 
brates the marriage of Idin-Dagan, third king of the 
dynasty of Isin, with the mother goddess Innini.^ And 
the magical hocus-pocus is here fully described. The 
service is carried out with statues of the goddess and 
of the king.' This symbolic marriage of a king with 
mother earth is directly derived from that cruel ritual 
preserved too really in Sidon and Cyprus in which the 
king was actually slain. 

In the evolution of Sumerian and Babylonian religion 
the marriage of the youthful god to his mother or 
sister was given to another cult which developed out 
of the older one. This act of symbolic magic took 
place at the winter solstice, and was supposed to« 
induce rapid generation in all life. When this cere- 
mony was detached from the cult, nothing remained 
of it but the complimentary ceremony of wailing at 
midsummer. With such a service the whole institu- 
tion has come down to us. The theologians developed 
this one idea in connexion with Tammuz. The cult 

' Here identified with the phnet Venus. 

* The text was published by Hugo Radau, HUpneki Amdoirtary 
Votum, Plates 11 f., and translated by him, ibid., 391-409. In my 
opinion Dr. Radau missed the real import of the test as well as many 
details, and I have ooosequendy given a transcription in my Smiuritm 
<?nssMMr, X96-S00. See also SSmmem, 2^ ^Ar (Mm/, xiO, Part I, 
p. 16. 
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of death and resurrection centred about him, and being 
uncontrolled by the more joyous ritual of marriage, 
rapidly developed a spirit of asceticism and contempla- 
tion. 

In the original ritual we suppose that the return 
from the underworld occurred in the spring. In other 
words the original service had at least two ceremonies, 
on one hand the wailing and the descent to hell, and 
on the other the resurrection and marriage. But this 
original condition of human religion lies beyond our 
ken. When we meet with the historical records of 
man he had already separated the god of fertility into 
several deities. To one of these, and to his consort, he 
attributed the ceremony of marriage.* This secondary 
god and his consort appear under various forms as the 
local bSls and bSlits of many cities. It is probable that 
the gods of the numerous cities of Babylonia and 
Assyria, whatever may have been their spedal attri- 
butes acquired in later times, are at the beginning, 
each and all, shadows of this young god. They and 
their consorts are derived from this one great and 
primitive cult, and set aside for the . performance of 
the more human and joyous side of this cult. I am 
not sure but that this formula applies to every other 
local bil and bilil in the history of religion. 

When this cult, which involves what is essential in 
ancient religion, emancipated itself from local prejudices, 
it became universal in its scope, abstract in its termi- 
nology. The dying god has no definite name, he 
is simply 'the faithful sonV The virgin mother's 

' Ningirsu and Bau at Lagasb; Tiipak and KA-DI at Dir; 
Zamama and Gula at Kil 

' Traces of an original marriage ceremony between Tammus and 
Innini are to be found. Innini constantly addresses Tammus as ber 
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name Innini or Nin«anna» reflects also a theological 
system. The name means 'princess of heaven '» 
feminine principle of the original first principle an; 
the self<reating father god^ We'^liave liere the 
Babylonian conception of trinity, a more or less abstract 
conception, it is true, but one which had a powerful 
influence in their religion. In the service of thb cult 
the figure of the father god an is a mere shadow to 
explain the existence of the mother and son. Adora- 
tion of Innini and Tammuz, the recitation of their 
experiences in death and resurrection, form the subject 
of the long litanies accompanied by doleful cries and 
music on the flute. 

husband, V^-SAL-DAM (ss ^tru\ Langdon, BL. loi, 44 ; mu- 
ud-na {ssjdmer)f SBP. 300, 13; 318, 11; SAL-US-DAM-a-m, 
'her husband', 328, xo; mm^ud-na-mti, Manchester Text, VI.. 31; 
V. 28; I. 10; mM-M^m, I. xo. The most direct reference to an 
ancient marriage ceremony is the survival of the title of Tammus, 
'• en-Iigir-it, dialectic umtm'Ii-U^ir'tt, II R. 59, Rev. VIII (restored by 
Zimmem). ^ en-ligtrn in the list CT. 25, 7, K. 7663, 4 (s AT. 1 1035, 
4 and CT. 34, 19^3); ligtr-ti means 'attendant of a bridegroom', 
and was translated into Semitic by sutafimu; the word was then 
incorporated in the Azamaic languages as fStW (Jensen). An 
unpublished text in Constantinople speaks of seven ligir-ti of Innini, 
who prepare her bridal couch. The title en-l^tr^tt means, therefore, 
Mord of the (seven) bridegroom attendants'. It is doubtful whether 
we have to do here with anything more than a survival of earlier 
terminology which had ceased to be practised. See also Zimmem, 
TamuMluder, p. axa; Langdon, BL^ p. 96. See also Bu. 83-X8, 
2348, L X3, iar^m' ^Hior, 'spouse of IlUur'. 

' The original first principle an appears in this sense after a large 
ntunber of names. So, for example, the * mother vine stalk ', ^•giUin 
or ^oMO-giMi became ^fii/m'^4ama, 'vine stalk of heaven '» L e. the 
mother vine who is the feminine element of the first principle on* 
The addition of this element is also connected with astral identifications. 
For example, w4ien GdEftii was identified with Viigo siie became 
OdimHmma. It is diflkalt to separate theological and astral specula* 
tion in Babj^onia. 
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The springing forth of verdure^ its increase^ and its 
decay, are closely connected widi die sun's crossing ^ 
die mean equator into the northern hemisphere, his 
slow approach to the northern zenith of the edipdc, 
and his return to the equator. The Sumerians, there- 
yI / fore, at an earlier period connected the god of v^etation 
V with the sun. Since, as we have seen, the youthful god 
\ became an abstract principle, reserved for the cult of 
' birth and decay, we find that the other more cohered 
aspects of this god, such as Ningirsu of Lagash, 
Nergal of Kutha, and Marduk of Babylon, were' more 
intimately connected with the sun. Ningirsu and 
NingiSzida of Lagash, who in prehistoric, times were 
nothing but special aspects of this god, became iden- 
tified with the spring sun, that is the sun from the 
period of the winter solstice to the summer solstice. 
On the other hand. Nergal became the god of the sun 
^ from the summer solsdce to the winter solstice. When 
the luminary b^ran to turn back toward the equator 
he, like Tammuz, was supposed to begin a long 
foumey into the lower world. We hear much nowa- 
days from a school of Assyriologists. who speak of the 
sojourn of the sun in Hades. But it must be remem- 
bered that we have to do here widi a religious fancy f\ 
which applied to Shamash, the sun. the ideas current 
in regard to Tammuz. It seems to me certain that in 
Babylonian religion no god was really thought of as 
sojourning for an extended period in the lower world, 
or of being brought back from die sleep of death except 
Tammuz. 
\ There is a legend that at Eridu, the dty of the god 
of the sea in the extreme south of Babylonia, there 
grew a tree of healing ' whose roots extended to the 

■ The JtManu tree, CTI 16, 46, 183-204. 
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waters of SheoL^ By the waters in that land sat 
Tammuz and Shamash guarding the roots of the' tree 
of healing. We have here a good example of the myth- 
making power of ancient peoples. Tammuz sojourning 
in Sheol has as his companion the sun god with whom 
he had been identified. We are only to understand 
in the rich religious imagery of the ancient mind that 
the sun passed the long winter nights in company 
with Tammuz. Still the legend shows that there was 
a tendency to connect the dying lord with the sun. 
A lituigy which probably belongs to a late period has 
the following lines : 

' Wlien to the bosom of thy mother, to the bosom of 

thy beloved thou risest, 
When to thy mother, the queen of heaven, thou risest, 
O my exalted, who is Shamash ? thou art Shamash. 
O exalted, who is Nannar ? thou art Nannar.' ' 

Thus we see that in his resurrection Tammuz was 
compared to the rising of the sun and moon.^ As we 
have already seen, the return from Sheol is described 
as attended by increasing light in heaven and on earth. 

A liturgy of the classical period reads : 

* 

' His sister stood forth and lamented. 
To the sun god her consort she uttered a tale of 

lament 
Innini, she who brings verdure in abundance. 

* The legend states Uiat the tree has the appearanoe of latuli (ii^bMr). 
From another passage (11 R. 50, c. la) we learn that the Babylonians 
knew of a legendary river called the * River of Tammus \ The 
Somerian name is U-hhiOt river hhia. Su6a as it is here written is 
often employed for the name of a precions stone. By patting the 
two passages together we infer that Tammns dwelt in Sheol near 
a river which passed through rocks of glittering stones, and whose 
waters nourished the tree of healing* * Langdoo, £JL 63, ij-iC 

* Nannar is one of die names of the tnoon god 
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'' O brother^ the verdure where b it taken ? 

Who has taken, who has taken ? 

The plants who has taken ? " 

** My sister that which is taken I restore to dice. 

Innmi, that which is taken I restore to thee."* 

** O brother, the crushed, where are they gone ? 

Who has garnered, who has garnered ? 

The plants from me who has garnered ? " 

*' My sister, that which is garnered I will restore to 

thee. 
Innini, that which is garnered, I will restore to thee**" 
*'0 brother, that which has been garnered, where 

is it transported ? 
Whom shall I embrace, whom shall I eml^race ? 
Thee I would embrace, yea I would embrace. 
Thee, my husband, I would embrace. 

He that from the flood is risen I would embrace. 
He whom the father in the holy chamber created, 

I would embrace. 
Return, O lord, create the rising waters, O lord, 

create the rising waters. 
O lord, my heart thou wilt make glad. 
The spade labours not, and the granaries shall be 

heaped." •» 

Another legend apparently refers to a translation of 
Tammuz, to the court of heaven, the home of the 
father of the gods.* In this myth Tammuz and 
Ningriszida, who were, as we have seen, originally two 
forms of the same dying god, stand at the gates of 
heaven, whither came a mortal Adapa.' We are told 

' Sekctioos from Langdon, B£. 99-103. 

* Legend of Adapo. See Jensen, Jfy/hem umd Epeu^ p. 94, 20-7; 
R(>gers, Cumi/orm Parallels I0 the Old Tesiamemt^ p. 73. 

' Sajce has defended the reading Adamn. A syllabar actually 
supports the reading mu for PA^ but ^ is the ordinary value of this 
sign. See Sayce, FlorHigium Melckior De Vc^gH/, p. 544. My 
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that this mortal arrived at the gates of heaven clad 
in a mourner's garment because he wept for two gods 
who had vanished from earth. We are further told 
that Tammuz and his companion offered to this mortal 
bread and water which give eternal life, both of which 
he refused. The attempt to reach the gates of heaven 
and there to eat of the plant of life is told in another 
legend.^ The ascension of the djring god into the far 
away upper regicMis, where he vanished for ever from 
mortal eyes, does not form any part of the doctrine of 
die official liturgies. These adhered from first to last 
to the traditional view that the divine son descended 
into Sheol whither his mother and the demons followed 
him, and whence they fetched him back to the upper 
world. But the doctrine of an ascension must have 
been widely taught from an early period 

AVe should expect that the Babylonians would regard ^ 
Tammuz as the god who passed judgment on the 
souls of the dead. He it was who guarded the tree 
of life in the land where all the shades reposed. But 
the evidence for this doctrine is meagre. In any case 
not Tammuz, but the permanent lord of the land of 
the dead, Nergal, was the judge of those that died. 

More important is the doctrine that held Tammuz a 
to be a god of healing, and bestower of health. In { 
this doctrine there seems to be no reference to im- 
mortality or deliverance from eternal sleep in SheoL 



objection to connectiiig the BiUical Adam with a Stunerian hypo* 
thetical Adamu is that the Hebrew B^ 'man' is i^parentlj a good 
Semitic word, bein^ connected with Aiabic VmaM, Baby, amilu. 

^ Legend of Etana, where Etana moonts to heaven on an eagie to 
obtain the 'plant of begetting', probably a kgendaiy herb triiich 
piocared children. See Jenient ibid., xoo-i 15. Jaitrow, Jmmml ^ 
iki AaurieoH OriaUal Sm^^ 19x0, published a firagment which 
restores considerable portions. SeealsoFranl^op.dt» xo5«ii8. 
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The Babytonians had no sadi hope^ In the case of 
two heroes we hear of efforts to attain unto inunor- 
tality, but they failed; and we hear of the bread of life 
given by Tammuz, but no mortal save one had die 
opportunity to eat thereof, and he rejected it The 
bread and water of life were partaken of only by the 
gods. When liturgies represent the people lamenting 
for their saviour or dieir healer, they have not those ii 
spiritual doctrines which these words convey in Christian 
doctrine. He is called the healer only in the sense 
that all life depended upon his sacrifice and especially 
upon his return from hell : 

' From the secret chamber he is gone away, he my 

healer.' 
From the secret chamber he is gone away, the lord 

of judgment* 
Alas ! my Damu, my healer/ 

The possessive pronoun refers here to the people or 
the priests who conduct the ritual and sing the doleful v 



At a ritual for healing a sick man who was in 
extremis Tammuz is appealed to in the following 
prayer: 

T; 

' It is donbdiil and nnlikdjr that thb paatage refers to a Jiidg;ment ^ I ^^ 
of the dead. It refers, I thhik, to the renderii^ of deciiioii upon an 

a man's &te, as to irtiedier he wooM Ihre or die when attacked bj * th- 
disease. The same idea occors in 'Tammos has pronoonced my 
fate', Le. given me a good fioe, Rome dtAssjirriciogie^ 9, 115, L 31. 

* The passage is taken fiom Zimmem, Kj-L. 26, iL i5*i7« In 
the same oolmnn, IL 7 f., the same idea recurs: 

' The healer when fish are not eaten, reposes, the healer reposes. 
The healer when vegetadon is not eaten, reposes, the healer ^ ^f 
reposes.' 
He is called « Lord the healer ', SBP. 307, Rev. i. 1 ^ 
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* Tammuz lord, lord, shepherd of Heaven, son of Ea 

thou art 
Husband of Ishtar the bride, leading goat of the 

land. 
Clothed in the girdle-band bearing the shepherd^s 

staff. 
Creating the seed of cattle, lord of the stalls. 
Eater of roasted cakes, boJced cakes of the oven. 
Drinking the holy waters of the pouch. 
I some one, son of some one, whose god is such an 

one, whose goddess is sudi an one, turn to thee, 

I seek thee. 
The evil spy, the adversary. 
Who with me is bound and stands against me for 

evil. 
Yea, the evil spy, the adversary, who with me is 

bound, V 

Unto the mighty Humba demon foreboding consign 

him. \ 

From me may he be detached. Grant me the 

breath of lifei 
And from my body remove him; take him with 

thee. 
I thy servant would live, and prosper to sing thy 

praise. 
For an omen of days of life thee I seek. 
Thy greatness I will glorify, thy praise I will sing.* ^ 

Tammuz here appears once more as the deity who 
eats the consecrated bread and drinks the holy waters, 
and he is implored to cast out devils. But this r61e of 
the dying god as a healer and one who has power over / 
evil demons must not be unduly emphasized. Every 
deity, male or female, possessed . this power so that 



' J9h. 83, 1, iS, 9348, pnUisbed in ibe ProetM^ ^ On Sociiiy 
^ BOUeal Archaeohgy. 1909, Plate VI, by Dr. Plndiet ; dnpUcste 
of Craig» ROigumi Tixiit p. 16, colt. 11 ind UL See SSmmem ia 
ZtUickrtfiJUr AtiyrUkgk^ <$, 195. .. ^ . 
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this attrilmte of healing is not confined to Tammuz.^ 
Yet the figure of Tammuzy a divine shepherd widi his 
staff, he who died and was translated to heaven, must 
have been prominent among those gods who were 
regarded as divine healers. He is further referred to 

of healing where he carries a double axe. 



ma 

The double axe is a fairly well-known sjrmbol in 
religious scenes, and in our illustration (A) will be seen 
a deity (?) carrying a double hatchet, see PL I, No. 4.' 
As a healer he is usually referred to by the title Damu. 
In the liturgies and in the theological lists ' there seems 

* From Uie reference in line 6 oT the passage above (Jtf/tf m/ mM 
^uddtiUii) it is tempting to connect Tammoz with a fignre which 
occurs 00 seal cylinders. For example, in the scene depicted in PI. I, 
No. 5 (B), the person who stands behind the suppliant who offers 
a goat to Innini(?) carries in his left hand a pail with handle, and 
in his right a horn-shaped cup. Of course the pail cannot be a leather 
water-bottle (nddu^ "lib), but the figure suggests a half-rooital being 
who offers in a cup a liquid of some sort wluch he carries in a vessel. 
See further for the same figure. Menant, Gfyptique^ 147 ; Delaporte^ 
Caialogui da Cylindrts Orientaux^ nos. 137, 174, 234* 

* See also Delaporte, 449, two minor deities, possibly Tammus 
and NingiSzida, who join hands; one of them carries an axe. For the 
double axe as a detached symbol see Delaporte» nos. 10 and 6s. The 
ritual referred to is CT. 17, 33, Rev. 33. 

* The tablets which give the titles of Tanmiuz are badly broken, 
so that we are unable to read many of the names, most of which are 
known from the liturgies. The fragments are K. 1 1035 [C7! 24, 9], 
K. 4338 » [C^ «4» 19]. and K. 7663+11035 \CT. S5, 7]. These 
have been put together by Zimmcm, Tamun^ p. 7, note i. Among 
the names found in this list is ^-ama-ga^ ' Mother-Milk \ a name 
difficult to interpret. Perhaps god who supplies 'mother^s milk? or 
god who Is nourished bjr mother's milk ? or he is himself regarded 
as feminine and called 'nursing mother '(?y. ^'ttt-lum-ma is 
restored from Manchester Text, I. 9. The name is a phonetic 
rendering of ^'KA^um-mar^ a title of the god Ea, CT. 35, 33, i6» 
and means 'god of dates' (i«Ar//«). The title may refer to Ea 
as the deity of the tree of life which may have been figured as a date* 
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to have been an increasing tendency to transfer the 
vanished god to the heavens above rather than to 
the regions of darkness below. None of our sources 
refer to an ascension, and the idea of a celestial paradise 
in the far away skies where only immortals lived, or| 
mortals who had partaken of the bread of life, does 
not appear to have had a firm hold in popular religion. 
But many things transpired to encourage this belief! 
As we have seen, the theologians taught that all J 
things emanated from the first principle An or heaven. f 
And they constructed a perfectly intelligible trinity by* 
regarding mother earth as the first emanation, a virgin 
mother of the youthful god who is the offspring of 
earth's productive power. This theory naturally en- . 
couraged the belief that the son had returned to father 
Anu in the most distant heavens. Another thing 
transpired to encourage this belief, and that was the 
tendency to identify the deities with the stars. Plausible 
reasons exist for identifying Tammuz and his companion 
NingiSzida with the two largest stars of the constella* 
tion Gemini, viz. Castor and Pollux.^ As we have 

palm. Such a title would be easily attached to Tammos, who is 
therefore a god of the date-palm. Another title is ^'mta-alamp 
'image of Ea', which again shows bis intimate connexion .with the 
god of fresh water, ^ve names end in amta, *heaven'. Of these 
only two can be read, viz, ^* oma-uhtrngaiHrnna and *' iib-Minmna^ 
both of which are discussed in this volume ; see the Index. 

' A tablet from Boghask5i published in transcription by Alfred 
Jeremiasy Dot AUer dtr bahyhmiukm At^amrnUf Leipzig, 19091 
p. 33» mentions the stars of Tammus and Ningiisida, followed ahnost 
immediately by the stars Sibsianna and KaksidL Kaksidi b probably 
o of Orion. In the celestial map aft Gemini (Le. Castor and Pollux) 
immediately precede a Orionis and X C Geminonim^ in order of heHa^. 
rising. In II R. 49#,^o the star of Tammus is said to be green- 
yellow arfm; iriiether this correctly describes Castor or. Pollux in the 
Assyrian period I am unable to say. ' Zimmem, TImhBs, p. 38, hat 
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seen, tliese are die two gods who gnaid die portsb 
ofhesvcfl. Periiaps die Babylonians located die gate- 
way of heaven in die constdbtion of the Gemini, 
and placed the translated god Tammoz at this 



We have passed in review the prindpal features of 
diis colt and determined the rd^ous ideas in which 
it originated* I should like to return to one theme 
which is of more dian ordinary importance. The 

' Babylcmians r^^arded this resurrected god as one who 
restores animal and plant life, and as one who bestows 
health of body and old age. After his translation, he 
it is who possesses the elements which ensure immor- 

. tality such as the gods themselves possessed. The 
quesdon naturally arises, did the Babylonians cherish 
die hope of being received by Tammuz either in Sheol 
or at the gates of heaven, and receiving the elements 

< of eternal life? We know that the orthodox and 
popular view with them, as with Greeks, was that no 
mortal escaped from everlasting sleep in the land of 
no return. Kings and heroes and all virtuous men 
could expect no other lot in Sheol. The best of all 
y \ gifts of die gods was peace in this life, male descend- 

I ants and a ripe old age. Babylonian literature repeats 
this view with wearisome monotony. But fortunately 
we now possess considerable of their wisdom literature. 
Here we have the work of men whose views were not 
so hampered by orthodoxy, since their teachings were 
not written to be repeated in the temples. This 
wisdom literature shows an increasing scepticism con- 

• 

pointed oot that a star Dawm rises in the month Sabfttu. This star 
is probably identical with that called Gula, which on another astrobd)e 
governs SabSta, see Kugler, ibid, |>. 229 11 and CT. 26, 44, Rev. X. 
Gula b the ordinary name of Aquarios. 
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ceming the value of this life.^ Now it is probable that in. i 
the midst of so much pessimistic teaching there should If 
have sprung up a doctrine of final escape from mortality. | 

Two heroes are said to have ascended to the gates I 
of heaven, Adapa and Etana, both of whom failed to ^ 
obtain immortality. Another, Utu-napi5tim and his 
wife, only survivors of the deluge, were translated 
to an island beyond the western horizon, where by 
command of the gods they enjo3red everlasting life. 
But the strongest evidence that this idea passionately 
obsessed the Babylonian mind is the well-known epic 
of GilgamiS. In this epic we are told of a deified king of , 
Erech whose chiefest ambition was to escape the terrors 
of Sheol as Utu-napiStim had done. For this purpose 
he journeyed beyond the western horizon, crossed the 
waters of death, and came to the island of Utu-napiStim. 
But only the gods could bestow this incomparable 
gift The hero returns with a herb which, like that 
for which Etana mounted unto heaven, would at least 
ensure perpetual youth, and of this he is robbed by a 
serpent. 

We have in these legends a universal hope always / 
defeated by the orthodox view. A certain plant, the 
Babylonian tree of life, gave perpetual youth, but no 
mortal really succeeded in eating thereof. The gods I 
could give the bread and water which bestowed divine 

* Babylonian wiadcmi literatnre consists of the foUowing principal 
works: (i) Tbe Babylonian Job; the first complete critical edition 
was given by Francois Martin, /cumal Asfahptep 1910, Joly^Augost 
A sound treatise is £vti Safyiamtcki Q^ulkftir dtu Such Job^ by 
Simon Landersdoffer, Freiburg L B., 191 1. For other literature see 
Rogers, op. cit, 164. (s) Babjrloniui Flroverbs, edited by Langtkm, 
Anurican Journal qfSimiiic Lamgu ^u^ 191s, si 7-43. (3) A didactic 
poem, put together fitxn fragments by ZimmerUi fiv wUch see Rogers^ 
op« cit., 1 75* 
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i) life^ but none received this boon. Now it is most 
curious tiiat this andent king of Erech is sometimes 
jldendfied with Tammuz.' It is at first dght altogether 
unreasonable to identify a mortal with one who had 
been translated and was deariy regarded as having 
attained immortality. But we are reminded that the 
Babylonian hero was a prehistoric king of Erech, where 
Tammuz was chiefly worshipped. And we are further 
reminded of that cruel custom of Sidon and Carthage, 
where the city king played the rdle of the dying god 
We have also seen that at Isin, the capital of the last 
great pre-Babylonian djrnasty, several of their deified 
kings appear as Tammuz. GilgamiS, therefore, is 
a survival of that prehistoric custom in which a mortal 
imitated the god of nature, and died for his people. 
According to the inexorable orthodox view not even 
he attained immortality. 

It is to the credit of that high culture which Sumer 
and Accad produced that theological ideas personified 
in a dying god replaced the crass worship in which 
a mortal was put to death. We may also surmise 
that there existed a firm belief that this mortal, like 

* The name Gilgamii consists originally of ^-gi-hH-aga-wdi^ and 
means ' The god GiImI is commander '• The king appears as a deified 
god to whom offerings are made in a very earij text, Allotie de la 
Fuye, Documemis Pr/Sarf^amqtta^ Pari% 1909, na 54, coL X, where 
the name is spelled ^' gi^il-cga-^Mii. The sign here read aga is 
resolved generally into BrUmnaw 6945, but also into BrUnnaw 11900. 
Later the element GiM was written simply with the sign Gii and 
aga with Br. 11900, while mii becomes mai. The word became 
GtlgawUi by ordinary phonetic laws. See Revue d^Assyriclogiet vL 
124. Absolutely &lse is the statement of Schndder, Ltipgiger 
SimiHuhe Studien, v, Part I, p^ 44 H pasiim, that Gii is the oldest 
form of the name. For GilgamiS as a farm of Tammns, see 
Langdon, BL^ p. 20^ Rev. 3, and Xevue d*Assynologiet ix. 115, 
coL III9 I. 
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Tammuz, really attained heaven at last^ Our sources 
have come to us from the priestly schools, and they 
of necessity present the traditional view. There is 
abundant evidence that this hope occupied a prominent 
place toward the end of the Babylonian empire, and 
in certain quarters, thay have become a positive 
beUef. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE MOTHER GQDIXESS 

Ik Bab^onian rdigioa the earth goddess appears in 
diree aspects in her relatkm to the dying god* As in 
the Semitic, Phrygian, and Hittite cults she was here 
rq;arded as the mother and wife of Tammuz, and as 
in the Egyptian cult she was also r^;arded as his 
sister and wife. We have here at the very beginning 
of historical Sumerian religion a strange mixture of 
principles which probably arose from a mixture of the 
Sumerian and Semitic cults.^ By disengaging the 
blended cultures and influences which resulted in 
a composite cult, we may be able to reconstruct the 
origin of this religious phenomenon in remote antiquity. 
We have already observed that the Sumerian people 
were not an indigenous race in Babylonia. They 
probably descended into the rich valley of the Tigris 
and Euphrates millenniums before we have any historical 
records, and they came from some highland of central 
Asia where the vine and the cedar flourished. We 
may not be venturesome if we believe that this people 
who called themselves the 'dark headed people', 
moved into lower Mesopotamia before 6000 b.c. It 
is extremely probable that they established the first 

* For an attempc to exphin this confiision see my article^ 'The 
Sister of Tammuz', Bahylcmaca^ voL vii» Part I. If the eaith 
goddess as mother of Taimnuz be an aspect adopted by the Somerians 
from the Semites, then Semitic influence in Babylonia most go back 
to a veiy early date. 
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Qi^ganized society in that region. The strongest argu- 
ment for assuming that the Semites had not yet arrived 
will be based upon the derivation and character of the 
goddess NinS. 

The nourishing life of earth, warmed by the sun- 
shine, refreshed by the rains, furnished the prehistoric 
Sumerians of central Asia with their first god. And 
this deity who fostered all life was conceived of as 
a mother, unb^^otten, genderless, producing animal 
and vegetable life as a viigin. But primitive peoples 
do not think in abstract terms, nor do they produce 
ideas as abstract principles. They conceived the earth 
goddess under that form of life with which they were 
most familiar. In the case of this people the grape 
vine appears to have been the plant which appealed to 
them as most efficiently manifesting the power of the 
great mother. Hence they called this goddess * Mother 
Vine-Stalk ',1 or simply 'Goddess Vine-Stalk'.* But 
the theologians r^;arded earth as the emanation of 
Anu, or heaven, and earth then became in a theo- 
logical sense the female principle corresponding to the 
first male principle Anu. As the personification of 
the productive powers of earth the goddess of the 
vine, GeStin, became the female principle, or in a more 
concrete sense the consort of the god of heaven. Her 
name was then changed to GeStin-anna,* vine-stalk of 
heaven, a term which was understood to mean, 'heavenly 
mother goddess of the vine '. To gain a dear idea of 

* *' ama-gei/m. TUs form is feund in Unikagina, Clay TaUit^ 
Rev. 11. 1 and 3, where a temple of Mother Vine-Stalk is mentioned 
at Lagash. In a litnrgjr of the period of the first djmasty, Scheil, 
TamMUMf li. to (mm- ^ wuf^dMm)^ and SSP. 31s, S3. 

* ^^rJ/rk, ordinarily feimd in the dialectic form ''sn^'/lM or si^^ 

* By fiur the most common name of tUs goddess. The dialectic 
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this important advance in the ancient reKgious system, 
the theological import of the word amma must be fiilly 
understood. The priestly schools attached this element 
to a large number of names to indicate that the god 
to whose name anna was attached represented an 
emanation of the first prindple, heaven.^ 

In the primitive Sumerian system of which we are 
speaking, the god Tammuz or Ab-ii was r^;arded as 
the brother of the mother goddess, not as her son. 
Here we have the Egyptian view in which the dying 
god is the husband of his sister. In this primitive 
age the god of v^etadon appears to have been held 
to be the son of another mother goddess, Gula or Bau.^ 
ut any attempt to reduce the fluctuating and vague 
enealogies of the pantheon to a logical system would 
futile. We shall proceed with our investigation, 
departing from the certain prehistoric situation, namely, 
that the Sumerian people brought with them to the 
valley of the Tigris and Euphrates the worship of 
GeStinanna and her brother Tammuz. We have 
already seen that, when this people observed how life 
in their new home depended upon the rise and fall of 
the two rivers, they straightway changed the character 
of the young god. He became a god of the fertilizing 
waters, and the schools placed him in the pantheon 
of Eridu, where the god of the sea was chiefly wor- 
shipped* The primitive goddess of the highlands, 
Ge§tinanna, now appears as the goddess Nina, a name 

' The vine-goddess is probably nmcli older than the corn-goddess 
Nisaba, but they are closely related, and both were identified with 
Virgo the constellation, which represents the goddess with an ear 
of com. The astral identification of course goes hand in hand with 
the theological addition of antta to the joasnt gtUitu See Chapter IV. 

* Compare SBP. 156, 38. 
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which means 'Queen of the waters'.^ In the theo- 
logical system NinS became the sister of Ningirsu, 
* lord of the freshets \ a type of Tammuz worshipped 
at Lagash.* Here a part of the city was called NinS, 
being the quarter in which her temple was located. 
Like Tammuz, the sister Nina belongs to the pantheon 
of Eridu, where she is said to have been bom.* Con- 
nected with her supremacy over canals and irrigation 
is a tendency to regard her as a patroness of sheep 
and cattle.^ Her r61e as goddess of sacred song * is 
of course due to her identity with the virgin mother, 
whose sorrows formed the principal subject of sacred 
music^ We should have expected this type of the 
goddess to have developed particular powers of incanta- 
tion through her connexion with water and the cult of 
Eridu. This may have been one of her functions in 
the early period, for she frequently has the title ntnren^ 
ninren-na-ge^ Mady of incantation'.^ But she must 
have lost this attribute at an early period, for Marduk, 
a later deity of the cult of Eridu, became almost 
exclusively die deity of incantation by water. Only 

' Ni-na-a for nifhaHu This deity is ordinarily written with the 
ideogram which means 'goddess of the fish house*. Note that 
Ur-NinSl dedicates a canal to NinA, SAK, so. 

* For NinS as sister of Ningirsu see Thnrean-Dangin, Du Sumiiiscki 
w$d Akkadischi Konigwuchrifkn^ Leiptig» 1907, p. 90, coL 11, i6, 

* Ibid, and Cumiftfrm Texts, 16, 13, 38. 

* Gudea, QyL B. 4, 7-9. 

* Ibid. 1. 6. 

* See p. 54. 

^ See SAK. S63 for references. Hommd, Die Sekumr-OSMn 
Eick'ghana^ 51, renden m by 'FeUfnicht', which is not warranted. 
See previously to Hommel for m my &im. Gr. 813. She often has 
the title niif-m-dbMa, which is uncertain, see Sum. Gr., ( 150 J, 
SAK. 14s v) L 3. Hommel without question renders ^ilenrin def 
Getreideauftchtlttung \ 
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Nisaba, the type of viigin goddess 
grain, retained her powers over incantation. 

Aldiough we may not see our way to accepting Horn- 
mel's suggestion that the Sumerians always pronounced 
her name not Nin&^ but Ei-ianrna^ out of which arose 
the name ISharra^ li^ara^ yet he has proven that the 
two deities are identical^ IS-l^a-ra appears first in the 
period of Ur, about the time that the old ideogram 
^Ei+HA begins to disappear. She is pre-eminently 
the scorpion deity. Now Nin2 is connected with 
a scorpion on a seal of the period of Dungi,* and with 
water Crustacea, such as crabs, lobsters, &c, in the only 
theological list where her name occurs.' Her Semitic 
astral title namaiSu^ * water Crustacea', gave rise to 
an artificial Sumerian name of a constellation nu- 
mui-da, identified with Adad, god of rain,^ and has 
been identified by me with Pisces Austrini or the 
southern sign of the fish, since an astronomical text 
states that it rose and set with the sign of Pisces. 
The name NumuSda must have been devised by the 
Semites at an early period, for the western storm and 
rain god Adad, for it occurs in the name of a person 

* See on IShara, Index. 

* Hommel, op. dt., 60, after Pinches. AB has not JffA written 
within, but no other reading than Nina is possible. Note also the 
writing ffA-lS-ra in Legrain, Le Tempt des Roi$ d'Ur^ 344, so. 

' CT. 29, 46, s5, the sign ^*AB^JffA has the Semitic gloss 
na-MoJ-h, and Honunel, Die Schumr-G^iim Esch-ghana^ p. 54, 
compares nammc&H akrahi^ III R. 52 a, 2=:Thompson, Reports^ 200, 
where akrabu^ * scorpion ', is in apposition with nammal/Uy * a creeping 
thing, a scorpion*. Aamaiiu has been connected by Barth, ZA. 
3, 57 with toj, which at least in Ps. civ. 25 is employed for water 
animals. The original meaning of both bTO and namailu is probably 
water Crustacea, but employed in Assyrian as in Hebrew for all kinds 
of creeping animals. 

* CT. 33, 3, 27 ; Briinnow, 2008. 
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Gimil-NumuSda on the Obelisk of ManiStusu,^ and 
often in proper names of the Ur and Babylonian 
dynasties.* In a contract from an unknown locality 
where he was worshipped the oath was taken by the 
god Nu-mui-da and the king HanmiurapL* Nin& or 
IShara was therefore a water deity identified at an 
early date with the constellation Scorpio. For this 
reason her brother Ningirsu, also a water deity, vras 
identified with one of the stars of Scorpio.^ 

Hommel is, I believe, correct in assuming that the 
ideogram for NinS was also pronounced dS-^a^ but the 
form ^S-^orna probably arose by adding an ^heaven' 
to es^ja, as in the case of GeSHn, UiufHgal, and many 
other deities who had been identified with stars. The 
evidence for the pronunciation Nina is too strong to 
be rejected, and if Nanai be a corruption of Nina 
the evidence is conclusive. The Sumerians pro- 
nounced her name both ways, viz. Nin-S, 'lady of 
waters ', which survived as Nana, and E5ia^ ' goddess 
of the fish house ', i. e. the sea ; after the identification 
with Scorpio she bf:came Jiiana^ * Heavenly goddess 
of the fish house ', a word which survived as IS^ara.* 
Hommel rejects die old name Nina entirely, and we 

• 

* Face D, X, ii. 

* See Huber, Pimmfmamm^ 179; Ranke, Ptrtonal Nama^ ^05; 
Hrosn^t Revue S/miHque^ 1908; Ninib und Somer, p. 9. 

* Thureau-Dangin, C&iUraii^ 81, i6. A date forarala of Dongi, 
OBI. 125, 8, hat ^ Nm'KU^9ii'da of Kaiallu-kL The ibrai of the 
sign J!r£^ requires the reading hig. If this name be a more correct 
form of Nutmiida^ then the title ia Sumerian and is not devised from 
Semitic namdiSu, In anj case the name, granting that it be Snmeriant 
means < water Crustacea'. For KtuuUlm see Retme ePAssyriobgie^ 
9, isi, a dtj of Akkad east of BabjioiL 

* CT. 33, 3, SI MuU e nien^m e ihm^ y in Scorpio^ Kngler, L S53. 

* For iiiiema>ii^a cf. Sum. Gr., ( 47 ; also Innini>Imiiii. . 
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have no direct phonetic evidence to setde the matter. 
In any case iShara is a water ddty» even in her astral 
form, since the constellation Scorpio is called * Isl^tfa 
of the sea V smd in the chapter on the ophidian deities 
we shall find her connected with the python of die 
sea« NinSriShara is, therefore, a type of mother 
goddess connected not only with fresh water but with 
the ocean as well. 

It is probable that NinA gave rise to the name 
NanA^ who is on this assumption ultimately identical 
widi Ishara, but a divergence in pronouncing the name 
gave rise to a distinction in attributes. Under the 
name IShara the Sumerians retained the ophidian 
aspects of the old water goddess, and under the name 
Nafid they retained her as a patroness of flocks and 
irrigation. At any rate in the period of the dynasty 
of Ur, Uhara and Na-na-a are distinct deities.' The 
name which appears more often is Nana,' and she 
became under this title one of the most important 
of the deities.* She remains a virgin goddess to the 



' II'Aa-ra h'-amat^ CT, 26, 42 a, io» and H-ka-ra tawt^m^ Rev4 V, 

46tf, 3"- 

' Legrain, 282, mendoiis in order ^'lihara m ^* BeiiUm^gai{d), 
Atuumi/atM, '- Na-na-a, 

* The word mimd was reduced to namd hj vowel harmony. Sayce, 
in his Hihbtri Lectmres^ p. 116, identified the two names, and there 
can be little doobt that this brilliant suggestion most be generally 
adopted. 

« The dieologica] list, SBP. 162, 23, calb her the queen of 
iff-iMf-a-(ii'), i.e. of the city NiniL Nani was often confused with 
Innini (Semitic iStar) ; although they were originally types of the same 
deity» L e. the mother goddess, yet the two are ordinarily held apart 
Thus in the MaklH series^ v. 59, we have Ikar, Tammni, and Na-nora, 
She appears to hare been worshipped at Barsippa, for her connenon 
with Nebo and TaSmet is often mentioned^ see SBP. 210, 11 ; 258, 
20; 114, 31; 106, 13, and Langdon, Neu-babylomucke Kihags- 
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end, but her connexion with Tammuz was completely 
lostt Likewise she appears to have been severed 
from the cult of Ningirsu at Lagash at the end of the 
Sumerian domination, and to have been worshipped 
at Barsippa. At the latter place Nebo, who is also 
a Tammuz or 'son' type, became a renowned god. 
But he does not appear as the brother and lover of 
Nana at Barsippa. NinS or Nan2, originally the sister 
of Tammuz, is thus an indistinct figure in the pantheon.^ 
But she is truly the most beautiful figure of a virgin 
goddess in the history of Babylonian religion. We 
should, however, be compelled to travel too far afield 
if we follow the history of this deity after she lost 
connexion with the Tammuz cult The sister type, 
whose name persisted in this cult, was the more ancient 
GeStinanna, and to her we shall now return. 

The addition of the element anna to the name 
GeStin did not satisfy the powerful theological tenden- 
cies which sought to reduce the Sumerian religion to 
a logical system. Before we have any records of the 
names of the gods, this goddess appears to have been 
given the abstract epithet, ' queen of heaven \ or more 
accurately, * heavenly queen ', Nin-anna, a word which 
soon became Innini, and in many variant spellings' 
became the name xat' ii^^t^ for mother earth.* As in 

mcAn//en, Ldpsig, 1911, p. 93, 83 and 34 ; 160, 19 ; Shurpu^ ii. 156, 
Ac She 18 dearly hdd apart fimn Innini in the official lists of prajren, 
IV Rawlinson, 53 r, a8. 

' She appears in a list of gods with Ea and the river goddess, 
(77*. 29, 46, 25. 

* The original MM-tfu-mi occurs in CT. 25, 30, Rev. id. The 
variants are many, mmiia, mnma^ Amatta, etrnm^ and simply ntVi; by 
change ofn to r arose a form irmni. 

* Here again it is difficnlt to decide whether the mother goddess 
does not owe her title Nmamta, ImtM, Ac, to her identification with 
Venos. The official list took this view, CT. ag, 30, Rev. 16. 
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the case of the name NinS, diere now arose a tmdency 
to regard these names as connoting two deities. In 
fact a con^derable portion of the pantheon was derived 
by erecting a new name into a separate deity. In this 
case a new circumstance arose to hasten the develop- 
ment of a new identity. The Simierians of the pre- 
historic period probably had these four names for the 
sister of Tammuz, viz. GeStin-anna, ESharra, Nina, 
and InninL We have seen how Nina and E§hanra 
became severed from this cult. At a time almost 
prehistoric the Semites invaded Mesopotamia, bringing 
with them the cult of Byblu s. In Semitic religion the 
mother goddess is invariably the mother of the youthful 
god, not the sister. This situation contributed to bring 
about a composite cult in which mother earth be- 
comes two identities, sister and mother, both being the 
beloved of Tammuz. The sister of Tammuz retained 
the ancient name GeStinanna, whereas the Semitic 
goddess took over the name Innini.^ It is true that 
in very early times the old Semitic name A$tar occurs, 
but the first proceeding seems to have been to neglect 
the Semitic name and employ the pure Sumerian 
theological name. In the evolution of the cult the 
mother-type, Innini-A£tar or Ishtar, completely over- 
shadows the sister GeStinanna. The latter became an 
indistinct figure and is often coniused with Innini, so 
that Innini is frequendy addressed both as sister and 
mother. We must not look for logic here. The 

' The Sumerians, however, never forgot that Ge^nanna represents 
the real consort of Tammuz. Note, for example, a list of offerings 
to various gods in Genouillac, TabliUes de Drthem^ 5482, where Nan2, 
Innini, and Annunitum occur entirely disassociated with the group 
Tammuz and Geitinanna and Ab-d, Tammuz and GeStinanna ; see 
also 5514. 
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liturgies themselves reveal now two figures, now one, 
wailing for the departed lord : 

^My king thou art, thou who wast hurried away, 

cruelly hurried away. 
Tammuz art thou, thou who wast hurried away, 

cruelly hurried away. 
G>nsort of Innini, son of $irtur, who wast cruelly 

taken away. 
Youth, brother of the mother GeStinanna, who wast 

cruelly taken away/ ^ 

Here the wallers undoubtedly have two goddesses in 
mind, as in the following passage : 

* His mother wailing begins the lamentation for him. 
Wailing and sobbing she begins to lament for him. 
She wanders bringing a burden of tears. 

She sits and puts her hand upon her heart 

She wails, her sorrow is bitter. 

She laments, her lament is bitter. 

His sister who went up from the sheepfolds, 

GeStinanna the sister of the lord who went up from 

the sheepfolds. 
To her the watchman, the gaiiu^demon, opponent 

terrible, 
Even to the mother GeStinanna spoke : 
" How long shall men wem for thy brother ? 
How long shall men bewail Tammuz ?** '* 

Even more explicit is the following liturgy : 

* That was a day of plenty, a night of abundance, 
A month of joy, a year of gladness, 

When to rejoice the heart of the shepherd. 

In going to his house of resting to make glad his 

mood. 
To make t^e saored sheepfolds shine like day, 

' ScbeO, TSmmmm, Obf. IL i7«*io. 
■ SBP. 313, 14-15. 
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the fioher of the gods. I cannot accept Witzel's version XA. x. 158. 
' A title of Tammoi, see Index. 

* Le. the lower world. 

* A temple of Innini in a quarter of Eiedi. 

* SBP. 329, 1-30. 
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Unto the shepherd Tammuz whose pure heart is of On i 

heaven,' || a sin 

The queen of heaven, die queen of heaven and earth» 
Cried aloud, she the prophetess of Kua, 
To Ama-uSum-gal-anna * said. 
Him her spouse : '" Unto the waste place ' I will go. 
Concerning my vast herding-stall I will inquire. 
For my sacred sheepfolds I will implore. 
As for the children, their food I will restore. 
As for the sweet waters, their destiny I will ask for.** 
Hb spouse he comforted. 

His counsel he gave unto her. 
His spouse unto peace he restored 
The sacred queen of heaven; she of Eturkalanmia,^ 
Returned ; wailing she instituted. 

The virgin queen of heaven sits as one in darkness. 
Then unto the shepherd, unto the plain (of Arallu) 

went forth (another). 
** As for me, unto Tammuz in the house of restii^ 

I will go.'* 
His sister, queen of the recording tablets. 
In heaven and earth wandered. 
Even in the sacred sheepfolds where the sheep are 

fallen. 
For the shepherd his sister in the earth where he 

has been humiliated. 
To bring him back to life, for the shepherd to bring 

him back to life, 
His sister, she that knows to appease with song, to 

bring him back to life, 
The house of the sheepfolds, filled with abun- ^ 

dance.' • * 

* &^ asag'ga-na an^nim. We have here again the element m or 
, * heaven '. The phrase means that Tammni is sprang fiom 
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her hand, the two figures fall toj 
entity in the following passage : 
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*My sister, thou art my mother/ 

' O brother fruit of my eyes, lifting up of my eyes» 
Who is thy sister ? I am thy sister. 
Who is thy mother ? I am diy mother. 
In the sunrise when thou risest, rise ! 
At the dawn when thou appearest, appear/ 

' The queen of Eanna who cries, ''Alas I my husband, 
alas I my son ".' * 

It is probable that the double character of the mother 
goddess persisted in Babylonia,' for the official pan- 
theon ^ recognizes both GeStinanna and Innini in con- 
nexion with Tammuz.* Another official list recognizes 
Innini as the spouse of Tammuz, and recognizes the 
sister type in diree other passages. In the litui^es, 
however, there is a pronounced tendency to assign to 
Innini the characteristics of all the types, and in the 

' Zimmern, KtiliUedir^ 27, Rev. II; Reisnor, iS!^^. loa, 30. 

' The theory anggested above that the mother type is doe to 
Semitic influence is wholly uncertain and has been put forward as an 
explanation only. 

' II Rawlinson, 59, Rev. 7-1 a. 

* Nand also appears in this list, but only at the end of the titles of 
Innini, so that the theologians themseheB evidently considered her 
a form of Innini. Also the official list in SBP. 150-63 recognises 
Innini and Tammus, Obv. 19 £, and Ninft and Tammus, Rev. S3 f., 
whereas GaStinnam (i. e. GtiHn) appears as consort of PaUniug^ * lord 
of sacrifices ', Obv. 156,46 f. Cf. CT. 24, 10, %%^ porgtltMnffi^ 
This latter title of Tammux as a god to whom offerings are made 
occurs only here. Tammux occurs once again in the same list as 
Damn of the floods, where his consort is named Gunura, probably 
a type of NinS, since Gnnura is the daughter of Ea, SSH* 93, 6.. 
She is called 'sister of Damn* in Zimmern, JTdStfUkr, s6, iL 13^ 
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followii^ expositioa of die mother goddess she is the 
identity whidi will occupy oar attention. 

The worship of this goddess fnun the earliest period 
centred at Erech, modem Warka, a dty in the extreme 
south of Mesopotamia on the eastern bank of the 
Euphrates.^ The epic of Gilgamish relates diat thb 
city was founded by Gilgamish, who as we have seen, 
was a deified king and identified with Tammuz. We || An 
may surmise that this dty became the centre for the cha 
cult of Innini and Tammuz, because its andent king H floe' 
had acted in the capacity of the dying god. The dty 
bore also the poetical name of * Erech of the sheep- 
folds V ^nd one of the prindpal temples of the goddess 
of Erech was called ' Sheepfold of the Land \^ Erech i \\'^ 
of the sheepfolds, or the 'great abode of the sheep- j ^y|^, 
folds \ is probably derived from the ancient cult of 
wailing for the famishing flocks on the plains of the 
Euphrates. The liturgy which I quoted above ^ shows 
how closely the goddess and her son were connected 
with flocks* and pastures. In another liturgy Innini 
wails: 
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' When he slumbers, the sheep and lambs slumber j i^i. 
also. 



in 



When he slumbers, the she-goats and the kids 

slumberalso. ?l ^^ 



* See DeKtzsch, Paradut^ 221-3 ; Johns, in Entychpaedia BihHca^ ^ 
1330; Muss-Arnolt, Lexkam, p. 996. The topography of this dty 
cannot be detennined, but mnch may be expected from the German I: oL- 
excavations m-hich are now proceeding at Warka. \ ^^^ 

* Uruk tmpuri. Note also the title 'queen of the sheepfolds' 
{Jcdian amasigi)^ Manchester, III. so. |] ^1 

' Eturkahma ; see Langdon, BZ. 93, 8 and SBP. 166, n. 2. 

* Page 52. 

* Tammuz was. identified with the consteDation of the Ram or ^^ 
Aries. [ ^or 
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To the abode of the honoured one I set my thoughts. 
** O hero, my lord, alas for me **, I cry. 
" Food I eat not ", I cry, / 

*• Water I drink not '', I cry, 
** O my good maidens, and my c^ood husbandmen, 
The lord, die honoured^ unto me nether world has 
taken his way ''/ > 

Another line expresses more clearly this ancient 
character of Innini as patroness of the pastures and 
flocks: 

' The young cattle of the stalls I give to drink.' 
' In die nests the feeble ones I give to eat' ' 

We have probably to do here with a mother goddess, 
who, in prehistoric times, was represented as a wild 
cow or some similar animal with horns. In fact this 
primitive character shows itself in the line : 

' Wild cow who shatters the regions.' * 



A liturgical series employed in the official temple 
services was called, ' The cow wailed and in her place 
lay down \^ The symbol of Ishtar as a cow is employed JL^ 
in the well-known passage describing Ashurbanipal \ 
as her child : 

» SBP. 319, 16-25. 

* JReuui d'AssyrMogiip 9, 9, Obv. 4 £ ; Langdon, JK£. 74, a f. An 
obscure passage in Thureau-Dangin, op. dL, 104, ool. XIV, 24-^, 
lefers to Innini as patronesa of cattle. 

* Xtmhi wumaikipai kOrOH, Craig, Rdfgioui Texts, 15, 7. See 
also Reisner, SSff. 107, Rev. 18. 

* This series of the Utar litanies waa known as mimMl guAde. 
Tablet i of this series has been edited in my Bafybmam Ukirgks^. 
No. 71, pp. 4S ff., and taUel a, ibid., no» 175, pp. 7s ff* See also 
for tablets a and 3 SBP^ na 3. 
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'A litde one thou art, O Ashurbanipal, whom P 

confided to the goddess, queen of Nineveh. 
Weak wast diou, Ashurbanipal, when I satiated thee 

on the lap of the queen of Nineveh. 
Of the four teats which were put to thy mouth, two 

thou didst suck and with two thou didst cover 

thy face.' * 

In an incantation for a king he is addressed as the 
young bull bom of a sacred cow, a reference to his 
divine descent from the mother goddess.* She b, 
moreover, called the ' homed ' Ishtar, being one of her 
names as the planet Venus.^ It has been suggested 
that the homed Ishtar was derived from the appearance 
of Venus, which astronomers describe as having two 
small horns, and as giving the appearance of a crescent* 
Even though we concede the possibility of discovering 
the horns of Venus with the naked eye, it is uncon- 
tested that the Sumerian deities were sooner or later 
connected with various animals. Innini is the patroness 
of flocks from the earliest period.* For her activity in 
this regard the following passage is explicit : ' 

> Neba 

* Craig, i?7. 6, Rev. 6-8; Martin, TexUt Religieux^ Paris, 1903, 
p. 29. 

* See Langdon, Sumtriam Grammar^ 194, 53. Note also that 
Ninlil, who is also a mother-type, is called 'The great oow, mother 

NinlU',iS^P.84, 17. 
^ Si-ma-a, CT. tg, 31, is. 

* Pinches, PSBA, 1909, 83; Offord, ibid., 1899, 173 £ 

* Whether the Babylonian homed IStar has any connexion with the 
name of a site in Canaan mentioned in Gen. ziv. 5, 'ASt(rfiCh 
l|j[amaj[m, I ventnre no opinion. F^r^wing G. F. Moore, there is 
now a tendency to regard this *AStJEr5th of the two horns as meaning 
'AiMr5th of the double-peaked mountain. The Babylonian evidence 
is against this. We have probably here a reference to a Semitic IStar 
conceived of as a wild cow, or as Venus. 
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' O heroic Ishtar» creatress of peoples, 
She that passes before the cattle, who loves the 

shepherd, 
She is the shepherdess of all lands. ^ 

They are content and before thee bow down and - 

seek thee." * 

As a goddess of vegetation, which she must have been y 
in prehistoric times, Innini appears to have been super-#^ 
seded by special deities, such as ASnan and Nisaba, 
goddesses of grain. Moreover, the fact that she had 
been severed from the ancient goddess of the vine 
GeSHn,^ tended to restrain the ^eologians from re- 
storing to her this lost attribute. She must also have 
enjoyed the r61e of patroness of streams and canals, 
a sphere usurped by her sister Nina. Of this aspect 
we have but faint remains : 

* Without thee no stream is opened, no stream is 

closed. 
Which brings life. Without thee no canal is opened. 
No canal is closed which gives die wide-dwelling 

peoples to drink.' * 

We restore a passage in a prayer to Ishtar as follows : 
*Thou that rulcst over springs and mountains and 



' Craig, ReHgima Texts, 15, 10-13. 

* This divinity survived only as the sister of Tammus, the position 
of consort being exdnsively reserved foi the mother InninL Conse- 
qnently Geitinanna is called the ^heavenly sister-in-bw' of Innini, 
i-rH an-^na (marii mi), SBP. 154, S3; d. Zimmem, Kulttuier^ 64, 
iL 5, and Meissner, SiUmt Ai^iirtcJii Idiogrammt^ 4179. 

* Craig, RT. 15, 15-17. Perhaps the obscore passage in Hanpt, 
ASKT. IS7, 37, where Innini wadies her head at a fountain in the 
island Ditannn (in the Persian GuU)» refers to her as a water dei^. 

« King, Ahgk, na 3s, 9 [sidbtfmi/?] na^UMm kmiH. 
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A few obscure passages apparently refer to an 
ancient ceremony of drowning the goddess in die water, 
precisely as Tammuz himself was taken away to the 
underworld : 

' Care-taker of the low-lands in a sunken boat thou 

art*» 
' She that collects die fish of the pools in a kuntetf^s 

boat thou art' ' 
' The queen in the crescent-shaped boat mounted. 
The divine mother of the sheepfolds who in die 

crescent-shaped boat rode, 
A cry in heaven arose, a cry in earth arose, 
the great ^a//r7-demon on the river trans- 
ported her. 
In Ur wailing broke forth. 
*' Thy house is darkened, thy house is darkened, in 

the city dark is thy house. 
In the abode of Ur dark is thy house^ in the city 

dark is thy house. 
Thy lord from the secret chamber is gone forth, in 

the city dark is thy house *V * 

These passages apparendy refer to the descent of 
Innini beneath the waves, following her drowned lover; 
we may, however, infer that the legend is a survival 
of an ancient goddess of the waters who perished even 
as Tammuz.^ 

Naturally the Sumerians in the banning denied no 
aspect of productive nature to this mother goddess,* but 

* SEP. 3, 7 ; 1 1, 26. Langdon, BL. 75, 5. 

* Ibid, 1. 6. 

' Zimmero, KuUlieder^ 35, Rev. L The tnmslatioii given above it 
not entirelj certain. In the Manchester Text, V. 4, she is addressed 
as 'Mighty maid of the ocean*. 

* See also Manchester, VL 30, *The shining rhrer I cross over*. 

* Note^ for example, the striking passage in SBP. 190, 18 f. 
'The birds of heaven in her sovereign power may she (kcep?y. 

The fish of the sea in her sovereign power may she (keep?y 
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in the historical period her activity in many directions ^ 
was lost to other related divinities. She enters hence- 
forth into more important rdles, more intimately con- 
nected with the ethical and intellectual life of man.^ 
In general terms we may say that the Babylonian 
Ishtar developed in two directions which correspond 
closely to the two aspects of the Greek Aphrodite 
wdySrj/iof and odpavta, u e. the common or vulgar Aphro* 
dite and the heavenly Aphrodite.' In Babylonia we 
meet also with a warlike Ishtar, and she became, in 
fiict, especially in Assyria, the principal genius of 
battle. Of these three aspects that of Ishtar as patro- 
ness of the sexual relations, of love, and family life, 
is clearly the most ancient, and in the popular religion 
the most important 

As the mother who begat the son of life, who loved 
him passionately in life and followed him to the shades 
of Arallu, she naturally became the patroness of child- 
birth, of love and family life,' and also of licentiousness. 
The following passage, from a Sumerian liturgy of the 
classical age, represents Innini guarding the home of 
a mother : 

* Maiden of the place of begetting am I ; in the home 
where the mother gives birth a protecting shadow 
am I.'* 

^ The reader will notice tbat the weU-known poem known as the 
* Descent of litar ' also lepresents this goddess ezchisivdy as patroness 
of cattle and human procreation. See, for example, Rogers, Cwui/brm 
Paralkls^ 137, Rev. 7-10. 

' See Plato, Symfiosmmt 180. 

* Famell, CuiU 9/ On Gruk SkUa^ holds Aphrodite as patroness 
of the fistmily life to be an idea original in Greece. The Semitic 
conception of a family was perhaps not so high as that of the Greeks, 
still we know the Bal^tonian ideal of the fiunil/ to have been good. 

* SBP. 13, S9. See also PSBA. 1901, iso, 18 f., 'O come 
enter into our home, and with thee may enter thy kindly shadow*. 
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Of ooovivijJity : 



'Whenatthedrinkiii^lmMiiiet I at; 
One of womanljr qnalicy I am, yea afao a pious 

yooth I am.* 
When at a qoarrd I am present; 
A woman who understands andiority ' I anu* 

As patroness of diild-fairth die hersdf bears the tide 



' Bcgettii^^-molher, nHio knows 
abides among her people.' ^ 
' The divinity who snrv^s mankind. 



tion, iriio 
faerof fiuthfid 



And sorrow-sdridcen humanity turned to Innini as their 



I II'* 



' Merciful thou art, O for me compassion take. 
O singer, to my mother say when wilt thou ddiver ? 
To Uie queen Girgflum* say, idien wflt thou 
deUver?'' 

\\ She nourishes humanity on her breast,* and the 
U following address to her as Nana adequately describes 
V the love of the mother goddess : 



* The pamge refers to her M pioicctor of 

' AwuhMu^ s ttmrnu aUihi, passim. 
^ SBP.ii.zi 35,36. 
• • SBP. 289, 5. 

^ One of the important titles of the goddess 
imknoim* 

* SBP. S89, 1^12. 

* Ji'iar MtMt^, PSBA. 1901, iso^ 8. 
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* She is adorned with the light of days and months, //f 

she the merciful.* ^/ 

She brings light to the afflicted, makes rich the 

downcast 
Hear, O ye regions, the praise of queen NanSL' 
Magnify the creatress,* exalt the dignified. 
Exalt the glorious one, draw nigh unto the mighty 

lady/* 

A classical Sumerian prayer to Innini as the daughter 
of the moon god closes with a similar sentiment : 

' Divinity of begetting, divinity of procreation (?) thou 
art For ever diou exerdsest love.' ' 

This fundamental r61e of the goddess appealed to 
popular imagination much more than to the priestly 
schools who redacted the liturgies and wrote the official 
theological pantheon. Only in one fragment of the 
lists of her titles have the priests given a place to this 
character of the patroness of birth.* More instructive 
for the popular ideas concerning Ishtar of Assyria is 
a prayer of an humble believer : 

* Why like a boat in the river art thou cast ? 
Broken and crushed as though severed in thy hawser. 
Covered was my face when thou didst cross the 

river of ASSur.^ ^ 



c. 



gh 



M fail to undentaiid the import of this line. The reference it of 
ocmrse to Venus or one of the fixed stars Sirios or Spies. 

* Here Inntni and Nanft (iViiil) are identified. 

* JBa-ni'Mi. * Craig, JIT. 54» Ii-i6. 

* Baiyhitum Lihtrgitip p. S41 Mii no. 196. 

< CT. 2$, 30, K. S109, Obv. 9-ia, * Mother who opens the knees 
(Le. womb)' {ama dug-iaJ); ^She who makes health/ the maidens' 
{kmga b^a); *She of the mothn^^womb' {dAigir huunm}. 

* These Unes probably describe litar descending beneath the waves 
of the Tigris on her mission to.SheoL 
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Even so not was I cast oat, not was my hawser 



In the days when I bore away the grapes, as I was 

I rejoiced and my compsuiion rejoiced widi me. 

In the day of my dancing, ahs, my fooe was 

troubled 
In the day of the birth of my in£mt, my eyes were 

troubled. 
My hands are stretched out, to the queen of Heaven 

I pray. 
Begetting mother thou art, spare me in my shame. ^ 

In art there are many representations of a goddess 
nursing a child upDn4^r breast,* but it is possible that 
diese represent l^inty^ a form of the earth goddess 
and consort of EHIil.' This divinity, in fact, appears 
to have become the patroness of child-birth, thus 
depriving Innini of much of her original activity. Still, 
as we have seen, this pure and elevating aspect of her 
powers manifests itself often enough, and in one re- 
markable text she appears as the champion of chastity. 
The document to whidi I refer offers great difficulty 
in interpretation/ but it appears to be certain that 
Ishtar here chastises a divine harlot for enticing men 
to adultery. The latter is called the * Mother of 
Transgression', whose wicked machinations are de- 
scribed: 

* K. 890, known to me only hf a tnuiscription of S. Arthor Strong, 
Batrdgt aatr Assyriologie^ n. 634. 

* See Ward, Seal Cyimdtrs (/ WttUm Asia, 154, and Jeremias, 
Jku Alie Tistawu9U im LUkU des AUm OnetU^, p. 107. 

' The description of the child-bearing mother in CT. i7» 4s, 
adduced bf Jeremas, loc. cit, to prove that these iUostnuions refer to 
iStar, is distinctly attributed to Nintnd. 

^ Edited in BabyUmam LUurgks, 77*^i* 
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'Against the command of the queen of Heaven which 

she spoke. 
The maid, Mother of Transgression, offended 
She beheld her with a look of death. 
The queen wailed with a loud cry because of the sin* 
By the forelock of her hair she seized her. 
The maid, ** Mother of Transgression '', at the wall's 

foundation was hurled/ 

Her infinite love for humanity is reflected in many 
titles by which both Babylonians and Assyrians ad- 
dressed her: 

' She that causeth the heart to attain its desire, who 
loveth righteousness, who hearkeneth unto prayer, 

who accepteth supplication , the bestower of 

life, the merciful goddess, to whofn it is good to pray, 
the dweller of Caiah/ ^ 

'Thou renderest the judgment of mankind with 

justice and right' 
Thou lookest upon the despised and settest right 

the down-trodden every day. 
How long wilt thou tarry, O queen of heaven and 

earth, shepherdess of pale-faced men ? 
How long wilt thou tarry, O queen of Eanna, that 

consecrated treasure-house and pure ? 
How long wilt thou tarry, O queen whose feet are 

not weary, whose knees haisten ? 

O glorious one, terror of the heaven spirits, who 
subduest the gods who are unreconciled (with 
men). 

' King, Amtals qfiki Kingt qfAttyria^ %o*i t 
* Another passage represents the goddess piesiding in the law 
courts: 

< When at a trial of Judgment I am present, 
A woman mdentanding the matter I am»' 
Reisner, SBH. 106, 45-8. 
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CbundUor of all rulers^ who holdest tiw reiiis of | The t 
kings. I toth 

Thou tliat openest the wmnbs of all haiM 



I v- 1 r I r ^ I 



Where tfaou bdioldest the dead* he shall live» and 

the side shall be healed. | y 

The just 'becomes just when he beholds Hby fiiioe.* ' 



r 



Since ancient kings claimed diemsdves to be husbands 
of the mother goddess,* and in this capacity acted as 
Tanunuz, she became die patroness of the art of 
government and the personification of justice. One 5 V 
of the most ancient Sumerian kings pretends to have I I' 
been summoned to rule by Innini,' and he names her I 
as his 'beloved wife'/ A Sumerian hymn to her 
reveals the same intimate connexion with the art of ^^ 

government : 

' My faithful lady, queen of Eanna. 
Divinity who surveys mankind, mother of the fiuthful 
breast' f 

As law-giver in matters both human and divine we 
find her described in a remarkable line : 

' Thou hast full power of judgment and dedsion, T 

yea also of the law of earth and heaven/ * A 
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* Extracts from the pntjcr of an afllictcd penon. King, CnaHmt 
Appendix V. Se« also Rogers, Cwmfirm Paralkb^ 153 ff. 

* The marriage of a king of Isin and Innini at the spring festival 
is celebrated in a long hjmn, Radan, Misattatmmt Texit^ Na a, ■ /?. 
also translated in mj Smmenam Gramwiar^ 196-200* See also Tlmiean- Text 
Dangin, SAK. 204, Na i, where Ur-Ninib^ king of Isin, is called I transl/ 
the chosen spouse of Innini. Ibid.» Ka a, the same Is sfud of Bur- I * A- 
Sin. The custom of skying a king as Tammoz is absohitdyanknovn I > T- 
in Cuneiform sources. I Asurf 

* Thureau-Dangin, SAK. \o. v. 24. « Ibid. 18, vL 8. I « Si 

* Stnunan amd Babyhmiam Ptaimt^ 288, 4 f. I from t- 
\^ Creaium^ Appendix V, Obv. 13. I time is 
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The following is taken from a prayer of Ashuma^irpal I 
to the Ishtar of Nineveh : ^ 

*The matter which has befallen me, [even the 

sorrows] in words I will rehearse, 
Unto the creatress of peoples, [her to whom] praise 

belongs,' 
Unto her who sits in EmaSmaS' [divine Ishtar] 

who has extolled my name, 
Unto the oueen of the gods by whose hand the 

laws of the gods are fulfilled, 
5 Unto the lady of Nineveh, shier of the \oity gods^ 
Unto the daughter of Sin, twin sister of Shamash,^ 

who rules over all kings, 
Unto her who renders decision, goddess of all 

things, 
Unto the lady of heaven and earth who receives 

supplication. 
Unto her who hears petition, who entertains prayer, 
10 Unto the compassionate goddess who loves 

righteousness, 
Ishtar the queen, whom all that is confused op- 
presses. 
The woes as many as I see I will weep of before 

thee. 
To my sorrowful discourse may thy ear be given. 
At my painful account may thy soul be appeased. 
15 Behold me, O lady, that by thy repentance the 

heart of thy servant may be strong. 



* BM. 8 i-a, 4, 1 88, pobliihed and edited by Brflnnow, ZA. v. 66-8a 
Text of Obv. 4-16 also by King, Firsi Sfipi in Auynen^ ^51. A 
tianslalion by Jastrow, RtUgiem^ iL iii. 

* A-^na Umdi mii [biUi'] tarnddaH; cT. Crtig, Xr. 15, 10. 

* Temple of Ishtar in Nineveh ; cf. K. 1794, z. 48 (in S.^ Smith, 
Atmrbampal, H, PL VI> 

^ So called becanaethe atar Venda ia never at a great distance 
irom the son.' [The greatest diitanoe of Venos from the son at any 
time ia'4o degreea.] 

F 
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I Ashmtia^rpal the afiUcied thy servant, 

The humble, feariog the divinity, the dioughtful, 
thy beloved. 

Establishing thy r^[ular bread offerings^ unceas- 
ingly, giving thy sacrifices. 

Desiring thy feasts, causing diy sanctuaries to be 
/ adorned, 

to Making to abound wine, the joy of thy heart which 
thou lovest. 

Son of Shamshi-Adad, a king, fearer of the great 
gods, 

I was created in the mountains which no one 
knows.' 

I Wits without understanding and thy rulership 
I implored not steadfastly. 

The peoples of Assyria knew not of thy divinity 
and received it not.* 

) ' literally ' Ishtar cakes ', Someriaii lukutm'Inmm^ Semitic ntrndaSii, 
^ itUBm^ a word employed in a general sense for offerings of bread and 
cakes. See Delitzsch, BW. 448 b ; Muss-Amolt, Asiy. DkL 649 hf. 
The word has been derived by Hommd from Nidaba^ the name of 
the Smnerian com goddess, occurring also as a word for 'com', 
hence 'com or bread offerings'. Qensen, Afyikem umd Epem^ 380, 
defends the same derivation. Cf. the spelling of the goddess Ni-^- 
aMa, VS. viiL its, r4.] The derivation is established by the form 
mt-dttia'tot *her bread offerings' (referring to IStar), King, Amtals^ 
165, I. 

' The reference is obscure, see Jastrow, iL i is, n. 10. 

* Ishtar-Innini occurs in the Ass}Tian pantheon long before 
Asuma^irpal I {area 11 80 B.c.y. See Adad-Nirari, son of Arik-d^n- 
ilu (1300 B.c), Obv. 12, Messersdimidt, Na 9. Salmanassar I, ibid., 
No. 14, Obv. 2. Tiglath-pilesar I retained Ai^iur as his capital (see 
King, Annals^ 71, 25), and all references to iStar before tins period 
refer to IStar of ASSur. According to Winckler, GachuhU BahyUmiem 
and Assyriens^ 1 46, the statue of ASur b£l kala, son of Tiglath-pflesar I 
(King, Annals^ 152), which was found in the ruins of Nineveh, proves 
that this king had a palace here. The father of ASumasirpal I, 
Shamshi-Adad, mentions IStar of Nineveh, but no conclusion can be 
drawn from the fragment, I Raw. 3, na ii. We may perhaps 
conclude that ASumasirpal I founded the capital at Nineveh and 
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15 Thou, Ishtar, art the fearful dragon of the gods. 
With a look of thine eyes thou didst know me ^ 

and didst long for my ruling. 
Thou didst take me from the mountains and didst 

call me for a shepherd ' of the peoples. 
Thou hast assured me a sceptre of sanctuaries * for 

the endurance of habitations. 
Thou Ishtar hast made my name famous. 
30 Thou hast granted to save and spare the faithful. 
From th^ mouth went forth (the command) to 

repair the ruined (temples) of the gods.^ 
And so the tottering temples I have repaired. 
The devastated gods I built and restored them to 

their place. 
The property and offerings of cakes I established 

tor them for ever. 
36 I have caused to be made a bed of ebony, a resting- 
place well made, which will give thy divinity 

repose. 
Whose /raiff^ within of crude * gold has been made 

fittingly. 

established the colt of litar of battle and patroness of government 
there. TuSratta, king of the Mitanni, in a letter to Amenophis III 
(1414-1379 B.C.X *^y* ^1^ 1^ ^^t the litar of Nineveh to Egypt, 
bom which we infer that her colt existed there at least as earty as die 
fifteenth century. The Assyrians had either lost their supremacy in 
this region for the time being or had not yet eonquered it from the 
HitannL The dty AHor itself was an ancient liOtanni settlement 
If these people be connected with the Sumerians the mother goddess 
Innini of Afitar, Nineveh, and Arbebt may be of Mitanni origin and 
very ancient See Knudtion, ^Attuuma^ S31 13. 

^ liMli-m\ from mil same root as HT. The form with wav k 
found only in Assyrian, see Yhrisaker, £SS. v, Pm VI, p. 46. 

* Si^. For ttUm^ ' shepherd ', see Leander, LthnMrkr^ 109. 

* EM-t^H. The meaning ia probably 'a sceptre recognised by 
•B the gods'. 

« Udduk ilamnakmM. * restoration of the heaped-up gods'. 

* Xtf-Zv; the orthography is established by iura^ IM^^ ScheOt 
ifft>, ii, Obv. yC I have ooonected the word with Ofh 
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With dioioe sUmes of the mottntaTiis, precious, 
I adorned its construction.^ 

I made it bright for beholding, I filled it with 

I made it shme like the gleam of the sun .* 

40 I placed it in EmaSmaS, the abode of her luxury 



How have I despised thee ? In [what have I sinned 

against thee ?] 
[My transgressions] * thou has counted and sickness 

I be[hold daay]. 



Reverse. 

Steadfasdy [I maintained thy worship]. 

Before thy divinity [I walked uprighdy] 

But as one who fears not thy divinity [altogether 

thou hast afflicted me]. 
Although I have no sin and conmiitted no disgrace, 
5 Yet ever am I cast down ^ [in sorrow], 
I am distressed and rest I have not.* 
From my royal throne I departed, 
But to the meal which I prepare I come not nigh. 
The wine offered in worship is turned to stench. 
10 As for the palace * and the revelry I zfa removed. 
From the pleasure and joy of life I am excluded 
My eyes are sealed that I behold not 
I lift them not above the ground. 

'gkaa', a word employed in Arabic for gold in the ore, lakat «/• 
wutian^ 'gleaning of the mines', 'gold pre'. 

* So Jastrow, K-if-[ni-la]. 

* Jastrow, * at midday '. Text a^na fii lamU}\ * at sonrise '. 
» Ar-mif). 

^ At'tti^a-ka for hdnrhi, here derived from ffdUnu CC im^ttr^ 
'it b rent' in a liver omen text, CT. ao^ 39, 4. 

* BiiS'im} Jastrow supposes a word pii-mt^ 'meal', from paUtm^ 
* to banquet', which is possible. The word ^/-mi; which occors ofken, 
means ^wooden tablet*. 
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How long, O lady, shall sickness cease not, and 
my knees * waver ? 

15 I am A§uma$irpal the distressed, who fears thee, 
Who seizes the shawl* of thy divinity, praying 

unto thy tovbI person, 
Look upon me for I would implore thy divinity. 
Since thou art enraged, have mercy upon me, may 

thy soul be appeased. 
May grace strengthen thy heart toward me. 
so Cause my sickness to depart and remove my sin. 
By thy command, O oueen, may repose fall upon me, 
The priest-king, thy favorite who is changeless ever. 
Have mercy toward him and his misery cut off. 
Plead thou his cause with thy beloved, the £aither 

of the gods, heroic Ashur. 
95 For after days I will extol thy divinity, 

[And thy sovereignty] I will magnify in [the 

assembly of gods, councillors] * of heaven and 

earth.' 

As patroness of law and order she appears to have 
enjoyed the supreme adoration of the kings of Assyria 
from the age of Aiuma^irpal I to the end of the 
Assyrian empire. But this aspect of her activities is 
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> ffal-ku ii-ki'ia. For sf^u, * knee ', tee Holma, JOrptrUai, 134. 

* Ka-ttu* The word occurs as pan of the apparet of IStar also in 
Craig, J? 71 6, 3, ia tna ka-an^m Ja Hiu ur^kit'tu ka^^ir la iluat ina 
/•c^r ^afSnUuiu^ * He who is wrapped in the shawl of the goddess 
of Erecb, shall not be cursed in the assembly of his adversaries '. Of 
Marduk, ' I have seised hold of thy ithon-^ni as my protector ', King, 
Magic, x8, la See also BA. v. 565, 18, ia-ni-ki, «thy shawl' (of 
Star). The same word probably in gamm, Ranke, BE. vL i, 
no. loi, ax, 'Her marriage gift which ma ga^aH'tti'la raktuma^ 
which they had bound in her shawl', possibly an ancient custom 
of sending away a bride.- [See for another view Schorr^ StdUHm dt 
fAcaiimii di Cracavu, 1907, p. 9s.] See also Ranke, 84, 41. 

* [fkiur tldnimaW^ui] hmtAr^Okm [uncertain]. 
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inherent in the Sumerian and Akkadian Ishtar, aa we 
learn from a passage in the Code of Hammurapi : 

' He that assured the great ordinances of InninL' ^ 

Ammiditana, ninth king of the first Babylonm 
dynasty^ promulgated the following date formula for 
his twenty-ninth year: 'Year when Anmiiditana the 
king, female protecting goats (?) which pray for his 
life, which he had made with dazzling gold and precious 
stones, introduced into (the temple of) Innini, queen 
of judgment, who exalted his sovereignty.' Ishtar 
of Erech is called C/furamatsa, ' Observe her word ', 
the giver of advice, she that intercedes, by Esar- 
haddon,* from whose inscriptions the following is also 
taken: 

* Ishtar of Erech, the magnificent princess, she that 
possesses the law of heavenly sovereignty. 
Who directs the totality of oracles. 
The exalted, the far famed, who looks faithfully 

upon the king his favorite. 
Who causes his reign to be old, who grants unto 
him might and wisdom/ ' 

In the oflficial lists at least two titles referring to 
Innini as the councillor {^alkatu) have been included.^ 



* MutUfU parti rahMm U ^ hmM^ coL II, 63-5. This appears 
to be a more acceptaUe translation than * He who made established 
the great shrines of Iimini', because of the regular epithet hurroi 
porti^ 'queen of ordinances', cf. V R. 10, 63; Harper, LeiUrs^ 7, 4; 
King, Cna/itm, App. V, Obv. 7. On the other hand in favour of the 
ordinary translation is the use oihUesSu for ' fixing firmly ' a structure ; 
M *^€nh7 iili'ia MS-U'tf-ii-ma^ Messerschmidt, op^ cit^ s, iil 5; 
cC ibid iL II, hi-it-tjf'^t'-u^ * which was well made '• 

* AfiUaa£ mOkt fMM a6iUi\ BA. liL 338, 43. 

* BA, iii. 260, s-5; Barton, AJSL. 8, lai. 

* CT. S4, 33, K. 4349, Obv. V, 10 C At least <me of these lines 
should read ^immi-MAL^GAR\sui\\ cf. SAL 1924. 
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This title of Innini as the queen councillor, which is 
extremely rare, occurs (beside the passage in note 3 
below) also in the line, 'Thou art mighty, thou art 
a queenly adviser, mighty is thy name ', King, Creation^ 
App. V, Obv. 4« This title has given cause for much 
dispute, since some have found here the Babylonian 
source for the * Queen of Heaven ', a goddess whose 
worship was introduced among the Hebrews shordy 
before the Exile.^ I shall revert to this subject shortly 
under the section concerning the hmwitfy Isktar. 
Here we should make it clear that as a title the noun 
malkatu clearly refers to her functions as a patroness 
of government, and has not the least connexion with 
astral worship.* 

Connected with this aspect of a divine yusHiia is 
her r61e of a herald who executes the decrees of the gods: 

' She that executes the laws of Enlil Tthou art], 
^ A sharp sword [thou b^irest in diy bosom.] 
reatress of gods who executes the laws of EnliL 
ho causes plants to grow, queen of humanity, 
reatress of all things, who oirects all begetting, 
irgin mother goddess, at whose side no god draws 
nigh. 
Majestic queen whose decrees are pre-eminent* * 

> Hebrew malkai AoBami^ (so piobaUy to be read) in Jer. viL 
18 and xliv, 17. 

* The noun malkaiu occurs (as a title of litar) onlj in the doabtfiil 
passage cited by Meissner, SAL 1914 ; mal-iai gimrai [tUt>u\ *the 
queen councillor of all gods', fai BA. v. 3x1, 19, refers to Sktrpami. 
In the tezU we find the verb siaftaik' (King^ Cr^ App. V, 4) or the 
participle mdJik4U$t, 'she that advises', see above, p. 85*, n. 3. The 
word is used certawly in the sense of rule in ma»li-4ai miArM, *she 
that rules the foes', King, Amiabt S07, 3. Ma-U-kai $Utm\ 'she that 
gives counsel to the gods', JTff. ii* ago, 3g; ma4i^hai 4fy//*sbe 
that counsels the heaven spirits', iUe. A DraoauXf S0| sog, i. 11. 

* SBP. 3g6 (there wronglj assigned to Ninlil). 
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The tide ' iaidifiil lady*» or '£uthful queen', is paiallel 
to that of Tammuz the 'fiiithful soa\ Bodi tides 
probaUy reflect the andent idea that these deities 
died for the life of the world, and of the two tides^ 
utM'zi'da and dumu-zi-da^ the former may well be the 
older. Ninzida,' the fiiithful queen, b also an ordinary 
tide of that other mother type. NinS or Nana, the 
^ster of Tammuz.* In this tide we discover a pro- 
found sentiment in Babylonian religion. We have 
here under the outward form of a word an idea which 
obsessed the Sumerian and Babylonian mind from first 
to last. And this name, as we see. conveys not only 
the idea of a divine mother who assists the birth of all 
life and perishes that it may revive, but she is the 
matron of rulers and die incarnation of justice. It is 
true that in the evolution of this religion the r6le of 
the divinity of justice was gradually usurped by the 
sun-god. Still the popular consciousness would not 
give up its ancient conceptions, and the theologians 
themselves admitted into the official lists of her tides 
a few names which reflect Innini as the patroness of 
government.' 

Although the character of Innini-Ishtar undoubtedly 
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' Tiaoslated by rmhdhtm h'/hm, SEP. 162. 23, which coii6niis the 
inlerpretation of dttmu-zida as widru Jtikm. For the goddess Ninzida 
(IniiiDi) see SBP. 160, 19. 

* SBP. 162, 23; 210, n; 106, 13; ii4» 31; 258, 20. See 
especially Badyhmiam Uhargies^ Corrections 10 no. 71, The same 
title is applied to TaSmetum in BL. na 2o8» Rev. 8, and to Zaipanit, 
Reissner, SBH. 132, 41. 

* I refer to the names me-tpd^ 'she of the terriUe decrees', CT. 
^$9 3^ ^ <^^ me^gam^ wuHhm\ sif-mr-o-SM^ me^mtt^^rm of o^MCitre 
meanings, K. 2100, coL II. See also Sm. 1558, SHi-mu-a-mt me^mwa^u^ 
^ama^nu-bad^ 'Divine mother who reveals laws' (ummu parti ipt£)t 
CT. 25, 31, 13. 
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retained much of this ancient matronly beauty, yet 
here again she was divested of her most homely attri- 
butes by another type of mother goddess, Nintud, who 
became in due course of time the patroness of birth 
and the purer aspects of family life.^ This goddess 
b^ins to be important toward the end of the Sumerian 
domination at a time when the theological features 
of Innini began to overshadow her more primitive 
character. On the contrary the licentious nature of 
her worship was unfortunately retained. This was 
the feature of her cult which made the greatest im- 
pression upon Herodotus.. In book I, chapter 199 
of his history he describes that shameful law of the 
Babylonians which sent every Babylonian woman once 
in her life to the temple, the goddess of love, 
sacrifice her honour for gold. The historian tells us 
that the Assyrians * called this goddess Mylitta,' and 
this, no doubt, means Innini and not Nintud, The 
temple in Babylon dedicated to her was probably 
Ekidurinim, which was situated near the city wall.* 
We may surmise that this temple was built outside 
the central part of the city, where the palace and other 
great temples were located, to make more convenient 

' Other types of litar-Innini as goddess of birth areEnia ($tepanit), 
consort of Marduk and the Beltis of Babylon, and Seni'a, apparently 
an Assyrian epithet. See Lehmann, Shamashhmtikin^ iL 34-49; 
Muss-Amolt, lAxiam^ mi and 94, with literature there cited. 

* It is curious that he should employ Aisyrums here when he is 
speaking of the Babylonians. Herodotus is confirmed by the evidence 
of an Alexandrian Jew who wrote the E^tti rfjtrtmy^ see w. 40-3. 

' The word is probably identical with aUUu^ 'the begetting one', 
fiem. part of aUi/iu^ *to give birth'. In this case mmUUa is from 
fdid4u^ the m reproducing the semi*vowel y and a becoming u 
throu^ influence of the labial si. 

^ NiU'Babylomteki KhUgnmckrifkm^ 30s. 
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the conoourse of women who diere assembled to be 
chosen by strangers for indiscriminate adultery. 

This dark and immoral feature of the Ishtar cult 
is all too well confirmed by the inscriptions. A tablet 
redacted in classical Sumerian, and certainly a product 
of the Sumerian period, describes the female personifi- 
cation of lust as under the protection of InninL^ The 
text describes minutely the demon sent by Innini, a 
beautiful and licentious unmarried harlot* who seduces 
men in the streets and fields.* And in a grammatical 
text she is explained as the 'hand of Innini*.' By 
transferring this licentious attribute of Innini to a divine 
harlot, the Sumerians attempted to relieve the char- 
acter of the mother goddess of an impure rdle. But 
they in no way succeeded in concealing her great figure 
as patroness of free love behind the licentious form 
of her handmaid. There is not the least doubt but 
that throughout Sumerian and Babylonian religion, 
these peoples were convinced that immoral sacrifices 
I ] were demanded as an offering to the mother goddess 
\\ to secure her protection for Intimate birth and be- 
getting. As such this practice had a pure motive, and 
maintained a strong hold upon popular religion, because 
the power of magical ideas outweighed ethical con- 
sideration. That this custom must have been considered 
immoral we are bound to infer from the laws promul- 
gated concerning adultery not carried on in the service 
of InninL^ Assuming that in the Persian period, when 

' Bahyioman IMurgies^ pp. 12-14. 

* This demon was called HTitu by the Semites, a word derived from 
the Sumerian root 7x7, and passed into Aramaic and Hebrew as n^r?, 
ICn^» and erroneously derived from >!? 'night '. For a discussion of 
the word see Baiyiamian Liturgies^ p. 15. 

* BafyioMiaca, ii. 188, 1. 

* Code of Hammurapi, {§ 127-32. 
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Herodotus visited Babylonia, this sacrifice of virginity 
was universal, still the description of Herodotus is in 
direct contradiction to the law which severely punishes 
such licentiousness. Eliminating Herodotus we may, 
perhaps, be in proximity to the truth in assuming that 
this licentiousness was confined to the Ishtar cult, and 
was not permitted in any oth^ place. 

In the liturgies, as well as in the incantations, both 
Innini and the divine harlot Litltu are expressly 
described as virgins,^ and both are constantly referred 
to as maidens.* There is every reason to suppose 
that women were attached to her temples, and that 
these sacred harlots occupied a section of the sacred 
quarters known as the maS/aJku or. * woman's house'. 
The general name for these devotees was probably 
ardatu^ 'maiden'.* Other special names for the 
temple harlots occur, but if these denote various orders 

' Bafyhniaca, iv. xS8, 4 t 

* ICi'-elf arda/m. ThiB word does not mean tiavt-girl, but 'anmarried 
woman ', and in man j cases * maid of the harem '. Note especially 
IV Raw. 91 if 9, where she dwells in the maiiaku^ a word often 
employed for a rojal haiem as well as for the sacitd harem of the 
various temples of Innini. The Snmerian ideogram means ' woman's 
house \ and Innini is olien spoken of as mistress of her woman's 
house, SBP. la, 31. The sign will be found in Brttnnow, no. 65'3f 
and in incorrect form, 5488. Ki^ maj be written with the sign for 
amtUf ' slave woman ', as in Genouillac, Munm Fran^aiu di ChaUdif 
vol. ii, 4159, 3, mm'keNa-^'hif ' for female slavery, or concubinage '. 
Ardaiu may idso be expxessed by the root gm^ gin^ 'to beget', a 
word regularly employed fixr female slave, but probably first in the 
sense of concubine^ amim. In the liturgies the vrord appears more 
often as gi or ^. Kit and ^wii, grn^ g$\ when employed for ardaiu^ 
designate litar as an unmarried maid and one who is capable of 
begetting {gim). In the Manchester Text we have gi^em Qf* 4), ^ 
(L 37 ii patnm\ kM (V. 6), and both vrordi employed as titles 
together, gi ki-d (V. 83). 

* We are not concerned here irith other meanings of this word. 
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the distinctioiis are unknown.' Innini herself is fre* 
quendy addressed as a sacred harlot or devotee : 

* A courtesan compassionate am I.' ' 

' In the plains (of Sheol) the sacred devotee to her 
husband drew nigh.* ' 

' O maiden, maiden, shattering the mountains^ crush- 
ing the rebellious.' * 

And in her descent to the underworld the watchmen 
of the gates hail her with the words : 

' Maid Innini unto the son. wilt thou go ?'^ 

An incantation represents her with her harlots : 

' To the hierodules * she took her footsteps, 
The goddess Ishtar^ her hierodules arranged in 
order.'* 

A letter of the famous king Hammurapi to a provincial 
governor requests that the goddess of the land, 
Emutbal, should be conveyed by wagon to Babylon^ 
and that the hierodules or harlots * should follow after 
the goddesses. The land Emutbal lay east of the 

■ I refer especiafly to the list in V Raw. 42 ef^ 60-5 (sCT*. 19, 26) 
ariatum^ baluUmm^ usukkm^ ^arimtu^ am dura[ri}\ muiimik/m. The 
m'ord usukku is derived from the Siunerian usag^ umg (see Suwuriam 
Grammar^ 255 f.), and Innini is herself referred to under this title 
in the name of a liturgy, edin^na H-sag-ga dam^m-H mu^tm-Ha-aft^ieg^ 
' In the plains the sacred devotee to her husband drew nigh \ SBP. 
300, I. According to Hal^vy, J^evae S/miiigue^ ix. 94, harmiu b 
derived from the Arabic root faram^ *to be uba', 'consecrated', 
' set aside '. 

* Hussey, AJSZ. 23, 145, 53 (s= Reisner, 106). . 

* SBP. 300, I. 

* Manchester Text, V. 23. 

* Ibid. I. 27, 32. * Kmriti. 

* Sumerian here Nin-liL 

* Zimmem, Shurpu^ 32, 144-7. 
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Tigris, somewhere in the r^on of modem Bagdad, 
and we know that one of the seats of the cult of 
Tammuz and Innini was located in Emutbal.^ We 
may assume that the goddesses ' here referred to are 
really idols of Innini from various temples in that 
region. 

At Erech this iniquitous cult held full sway, con- 
cerning which the epic of Gilgamish affords ample 
evidence.' And not only do we find the female sex 
as devotees of the cult of Ishtar, but eunuchs also are 
found in her service : 

* In Erech the abode of Anu and Ishtar, 

The city of hierodules, whores and courtesans, 
For whom Ishtar * paid a husband and counted him 

as theirs, 
The beduin men and women hurl firebrands. 
They were summoned to Eanna the eunuchs and 

eunuch singers.' 
Whose virility Ishtar turned to effeminacy to terrify 

the people. 
They who bear the dag^, they who bear the razor, 

sword and stone-knife.' 

^ For the location of Emutbal, or Jamutbal, tee Hommel, 
Babylomaca, iL 60, snd liar Der in Emutbal, tee ReiUnHknfttichi 
BMoihik^ ii. 175, note a. The letter of Hammuntpi it poblithed bj 
King, LeiUrs and Interment rfHammma^^ no. 34 ; tee alto Nagel, 
Biiirdge Mur Aiiyriobgiit iv. 463 f. 

' lilardii. 

* ' Ishtar attembled htt hieroduiet, wboiet and courtetant ', Jenten, 

Myiken tmd Epen, 176, 184 f. 

« EliruhuUi. For ^/Ifnr, ' pay ', 'render', alto 'receive', tee Tallquitt, ' 
Sprachi itr Cantracie NahMuftdtt 36 f. 

* Isitmu, *eiiniich titager \ utually auimm, tee Jenteo, op. city 377, 
and Frank, Shub'm war B^ifyhmtchm XiUgtm, to, and etpedally 
Meittoer, Mitieibmten der V^rderuiiaiuckm GeattHhqft, 1907, 154. 

* ^kfiu, fern, of p$rru^ *ttone', BA. iL 435. For |«rr», 'a ttone 
knifed Sumerian git-i^at, with determinadve for < ttone', tee 
Meittner« SAI. t05. 
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They who eat .... to make glad die mood of 
Ishtar/' 

It will be noted that die emiuchs carry swords and 
knives as emblems oftheir fanatical castration* A litany 
of die Tammuz wailings substantiates diis interpreta- 
tion: 

* The mother Innini, even as his mother, for him that 

comes not (waib). 
The maidens * of her dty who no more accomplish 

good works (wail). 
The men of her city who thresh die grain in head 

no more (wail). 
The eunuchs ' of ner dty who wield the dagger no 

more (wail)/ 

A fragment of a hymn which I assign to Ishtar with 
considerable hesitation * reads as follows : 

' A sharp-edged sword 

The pointed weapon,^ insignia of die god [•••*•] 
Right and left battie was arrayed. 
The princess of the gods whose delight is die 
conflict, 

■ Jensen, f^ dt, 62, 5-12. 

* Kt-eif ardahiM. 

* Kurgarta. See Fnmk, op. ciL, ai and 80. For conndit with 
axes, of. BA. v. 626, 10, hurganri paUUdt ^^ no^ *^ P^^ff^'t 
tjmonjm of assimm^ CT. 1% 41 a, 24. [Nole Che female htrgarrHi 
who bear chOdren, in ViroUeaiid, L*Asirologu Ckald&tme^ MaA xS. 
12 C] The Hebrew Vh^ is translated in Aqoila by lr&ifXXay|iooc« 
ahered (castrated ?y. 

* The fragment is obverse, coL I, of K. 36004- i)?! 75» published 
hf Wlnckler, Saamiwig vam Keilscknfiiexiem, PL II; Craig, RT. 
L 55; Macmillan, BA. v, 626. Transhued by Martin, Texta 
nUgUux^ 196 ; Macmillan, BA. v. 566. 

* Ulmu zaktu. Cf. I^hmann, ShamasKhiwmkm^ L^ iL 17, md^ 
ttl-Mi-bi'im h/Mf 'their anointed weapons rested*; see Zimmem, 
LSS. iL 2, p. 21, note i. 
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Who walks before her seven brothers*^ 
Before her bow the singers standings /or apart^ 
They with the wooden instrument of praise, with 
the iebttu and the reed of entreaty} 

He with the flute, the finniiu * and the arki 

The eunuchs with the axe, who summon * the ' 

Ishtar with the pointed sword ^ may well be a sjrmbol 
of this inhuman sacrifice, even as Tammus and the 
double axe. In a letter to an Assyrian king the writer 
claims to have carried the double axe (fiila^^ for 
the goddess Venus (Dilbal) during three days that the 
king might have good health.* It is a curious coinci- 
dence that Tammuz himself bears a double axe.' In 
the discussion of that weapon I explained it as the 
symbol of Tammuz, but the figures on seals carrying 
axes may well be eunuchs. These mutilated priests 
who assist in the wailings for Tammuz, and who bear 
a symbol of thdr mad sacrifice, may have been under 
&e special protection of the dying god who, therefore, 
bears the same symbol. 

One of the liturgies from which I have frequently 
cited refers expressly to a cloister of the women in the 
service of the cult : 



* Qur as goddess of war was closely oonnected with the astral 
Oftar. The figure of her walUng before her seven brothers refers to 
Venus as one of the seven pknets; onlj tix brothers are known. 
Son, Moon, Jupiter (Mardok), Satnm (NinibX Mercniy (MdboX and 
Mais (Nergal). 

* KoHm^fo^t from ^tm H^ii 

* Probably a wooden instnunent: c& tVJ^t a kind of hard wood. 

* I follow Winckler's text, A:^faMi. 

* For Htar with the nmdpMfrm so^ see .S*^^. S6<,4 and SBJT. 
io6, 5S (c£ HossqTp AJSL. 83, 146X 

* Harper, Zi/terst, 45; see BA. ii. 30; Jastrow, iL 61C 

* PaUup see CZ 17, 33, 3s, and abovi^ p. 37. 
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'My women in die doister with my increase I wHl 
make laige.' ' 

Most condusive evidence for the consecraticm of 
harlots in die service of this goddess is the fact that 
a word for harlot is derived from her name.' While 
it appears to be certain that the various orders of 
sacred women mentioned above belong particularly 
to. the Ishtar cult* yet the more common order of 
devotees, the kadiitu^' as well as the zirma^u^ might 
belong to the personnel of any temple.^ The law of 
Hammurapi jMrovides for priestesses* and sacred 

' Manchesler Text, V. ao. 

' Fiiaritum. This word may mean cither goddess or harlot 
WUh the meaning harlot it is fomid as yet only in the sense of 
« harlot who b a witch', Hanpt, ASKT. 83. 12. H-da-rH ^a-mm 
(mi^'gig ttth-ua)^ with which cf. kadHht, wOrai ^^anim^ IV R. 58 r, 37, 
wherefore the goddess iStar (who is the daughter of Ann) becomes 
a mere harlot, and her name and epithets are employed as such. In 
a list of witches we have ^^ Ular-i^imm and tirmakitum^ both words 
for *• hierodnle *, Maklu^ iii. 45. 

* Hebrew nehp. The name means 'consecrsted' in Semitic. 
The Sumerian for kad&tu^ ' holy piosdtnte\ is fut-g^^ 'the ondefiled ', 
'sacred', or '^KHless'. 

* This order of sacred harlots is represented in Sumerian by nm-har 
(for bar not svifl, see Beaold, ZA. S4, 345, mahSar-n ^ Mir-ma-Si-iM), 
which probably means ' virgin ', la ftiifu^ as Scheil first translated, see 
A/SZ. 19, loi. The Semitic has been rendered by 'the seed for 
getting', but this is doubtful. The urmaWu 'may marry' (CT. 8, 
50 A and a A) ; hence if the meaning ' virgin ' obtained, this condition 
of admission to the order was annulled. The machinations of the 
iiiarihtm and the tirmdiUtim are described in K» 8231 (see ZA. 23, 
367 and Frank, SituUnt, 48), where they appear as common harlots. 

* Thnreau-Dangin, Ltttres it Conirats^ na 146, 3, a mother gives 
her three-year-old daughter to the kaddiu of the god Adad. A kadSim 
serves as a nurse, Ungnad, VS. vii. 10. 

' SAL-ME, now read Hippatu^ but according to Weissbach the 
Semitic is H-hi-tu or H-rim-iu or H^kap^^ the second sign having 
several values, see RA. 9, 21, note. 
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harlots,^ and makes no reference to any particular cult, 
whence we infer that every temple had hierodules. 
These could marry,* and instances occur where their 
children are mentioned.* Undoubtedly all these orders 
of sacred women existed in the Sumerian religion, and 
the Semitic names are mere translations of Sumerian 
titles.* 

All this vicious practice, so oriental and so deep 
rooted in the life of a people whose religion we can 
trace for three thousand years, must have originated 
in connexion with the worship of Innini. Although 
the institution spread into other cults and became 
a national institution, yet the cult of Innini was fore- 
most in the promotion thereof. This must be true, for 
one of the most ordinary titles of thb goddess is that 
of ' harlot '.* The title occurs r^fularly in Sumerian, and 
is translated by iiiaritu^ a word which came to mean 
a sacred harlot* In my own editions of Sumerian texts 
I have consistently rendered this title {jf^iugi^ by virgin. 
Any translation would be open to objection* The 

* ^adiitu and wtrmaiUu. For the Hebrew kMUhA tee Driver't 
DaUerfmomy^ pp. 264 £ 

* Code, { 181. 

* Thnrean-Dangin, ibid., no. 157 {JtaiUhi). 

* For the nu-gtg or ^tfdffAr, 'the tpotktt', 'nndefiled*, in the early 
Sumerian period tee GenooiOac, TSA. 5, Obv. IH 13; Hnttejr, op. 
dt, 40, Rev. v. 7. 

* Note Reisner, 107, 81, ^oIm mmi, 'qneen of heaven', rendered 
in Semitic by k^-iu-U (tic) for haiUH, ' the hariot '. 

* The Sumerian it mugig^ wngA^ mufflhu Brflnnow, no. 1319, 
holdt wmgig to be a dialed variant of mtgig^ which it alto tiandated 
bjr tUttrihu TUt it of coorte ^nxj pfobable, and tee alto Smmtitm 
Ornmttr^ { 4t. Mugig ahrajrt reftrt to Imiini or Utar, and it never 
onpiojed for a hmnan hario^ althoogb the Stmitie icndtring lUmriim 
nay lefer to homant; the woid it theiefim eqahalent to fe dHtey 
tnd employed conventionaDf for the goddett only. 

lift o 
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'\ wonl really means ' the imdeBled \ but both Someri^ 
and Semites intended to convey die idea of 'conse- 
crated to the goddess of birth.'* and hence it came to 
be a euphemism for 'def3ed\ 'harlot'. Or are we 
to suppose that the words nugi^, ^f^^gV* ^^^ kadiUu^ 
the most widely employed of all expres^ns in Sumerian 
and Senutic religions for the hierodules» are from die 
banning mere euphemisms ! I would not venture to 
assume that primitive peoples would have addressed 
their mother goddess in such disparaging terms, and 
I shall revert to my original opinion that she was in 
a literal sense termed the 'undefiled\ a virgin to 
whose service human virgins were consecrated to 
nameless shame. Such, however, are the antitheses 
of human conduct, an inexplicable combination of 
attractive and abhorrent ideas, a process of positive 
and negative forces. The reader will surely have 
been impressed by the lofty and pathetic conceptions 
conveyed by the terms of the hymns and liturgies of 
her cult If in the evolution of this unattractive side 
of the worship of Innini she herself descends to the 
level of her own sacred women, still I am convinced 
that the purity of her character maintained itself even 
in this aspect of her cult. I shall, therefore, retain 
the translation * virgin ', in some instances employing, 
however, the term^ 'virgin-harlot' wherever the 



' I employ the fdHoving terminologj: ki^ and gin^ gim^ ge 
(^szardahi^ 'maid' or 'maiden' in die sense of a devotee of Ishtar; 
msukku^ 'sacred devotee'; Ur-Ui {jariwUti^ *coartesan'; kimtu^ 
*hierodiile' [Sumerian ibr-it/ also] ; mr-^ (iodUF/v ), 'saoed harlot', 
or simpljr 'hariot'; im-har {UrwiaUhi\ 'votress'; Aianiu^ 'virgin* 
harloi' (or 'harlol' when written in Snmerian nu-g^f) or 'viigin', 
when applied to the goddess, Samerian mu-g^^ mm-g^. Of these 
ordeti, tauihi, harimiu^ and kurilu^ as well as the lamhaiu (whores), 
appear confined to the IStar colt. The others are common to all cnhs. 
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passage indicates an evident immorality in the diaracter 
of the goddess. To further iUustrate this title I shall 
dte a few passages : 

* The virgin in the temple stood 

With wailing the sister entered she the virgin/ ^ 

* The virgin queen, queen of heaven, cried aloud at 

sunset 
The queen of heaven unto her habitations destro y ed 
went forth/ • 

'Holy one to the virgin mother return, maiden 

merdfuL 
In the palace how long, O lord afflicted I 
O lord, lamentation lor thee we bring with loud 

voice.' • 

In direct contrast to the character of a faithful queen ^ 
and compassionate mother, is her r61e of a wilful and 
faithless lover, described in the well-known passage 
from the sixth book of the epic of Gilgamish :* 

'When Gilgamish had put on his crown and bound 

on his mantle,* 
The queen Ishtar lifted her eyes upon the beauty 

ot Gilgamish. 
** O come, Gilgamish, be thou a husband (to me). 
Bestowing, bestow upon me thy fruit (?).** 

Gilgamish opened his mouth and spoke ; 
And said to the queen Ishtar ; 

** What husband wouldst thou Itnfi for ever ? 
What shepherd boy would please thee always ? 

^ BafyUnuM LUurgia^ 17, ta C 

* SBP. a7, II £ See farther, SBP. 11, t8. 

* Mandrnter Tcit, IIL lo-it. 

* Nm-nd. rmkUm kUhu 

^ See BarttMi, BdrmtOf ie» 4-T« 

« 4fM^; need to dotbe the faieai^ CTl 17, 44f 77* 

; o a 
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Come, I win recauni the sorrows of thy husband 
Whom on his back thou hast caused to Hs.^ 
For Tammuz the husband of thy youth. 
Year after year thou hast decreed wauling. 
Thou didst love the shepherd boy's bird 

colours* 

But him thou smotest and broke his wing. 
He sits in the forest crying, alas my wing ! 
Thou didst love the Iion»* him of complete strengdi. 
And then for him thou duggest seven and seven pits. 
Thou didst love the horse, honoured in battle. 
And hast decreed for him whip and spur and lash ; 
Thou hast decreed for him to run seven double hours' 

march. 
Thou hast decreed for him to be frightened and to 

sweaty 
And for his mother the goddess Silili weeping thou 

hast decreed 
Thou didst love a shepherd, a herdsman,' 
Who steadfastly spread out before thee roasted 



Who daily slaughtered kids to thee, 

' The meaning of this line is conjectnnL I take it that tlie poet 
b describing the sleep of Tammos in SheoL For the idea see 
JMyhmata^ iv. 24%^ la 

* The lion is the qrmbol of Utar as goddess of war. 

* TcAiiiu^ variant uimUm^ * herdsman', not ktrd^ see Sbfniiw 
Chramwutr^ 256. 

* Tuwuri for dtal or kamam iMmn\ 'cakes baked in an oien*. 
Kaman hmri are offered to Tammos, BM* 8s« 1*18, a^S, 15 
{PSBA. 1909, 62% and to Ikar, Craig, RT. 15, aa Tkwv, 
'oven', has been variotislf trsnslated [*salt', Jensen, others 'ashes', 
bat against 'ashes' see Frsnk, Leipngtr Sm. Slttdum, iii. Part m, 
pL S9I I'^t 'oven' is most probable, see ZA. 24, 389. Since the 
ovens prodoce ashes or potash employed in washing, the Somerian 
ideogram for oven {kmrntm and iumn) is the same as for ashes, Ife 
(ji/nuw), which led to confiision among wdbclbn, Timrm may also 
mean 'laundry, pbce where potash is used', GenooiDac, InvemUdre^ 
p. 41. The Babykmian kammm hmri b identical with the Hebcew 
kawufdtu ' DUar cakes '• 
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I JBut him thou smotest and turned into a jackal ; 
/His own shepherd boys pursued him 
/And his dogs bit hisySlM^. 

' Thou didst love IshuUanu the gardener of thy father. 
Who brought to thee steadfasdy datis^ 
And daily made thv table luxurious. 
But thou hast lifted thine eyes upon him and said to 

him, \ 

* My IshuUanu, let us eat of my pomegranates ; 
Put forth thy hand and take our bread of fine meaU 
IshuUanu spoke to thee : 
'* As for me what desirest thou of me ? 
Did not my mother bake and I have eaten ? 
That I should eat breads of shame and cursings^ 

Which is thorns, thistles and I ** 

When thou heardest this his speech, 

Thou smotest him, didst turn him into a hog. 

And didst cause him to dwell in 

Not does he ascend • • . . , not does he descend 

And me likewise thou lovest and wouldst make me 

even as they are.* 

Thus she descends to the moral level of her own 
harlots. The inconsistency of religion and mythology is 
nowhere better illustrated than in the Babylonian Ishtar. r 
In one of their greatest cults she is represented as 
fiuthful to Tammuz, even undertaking the perilous 
journey to Arallu for his sake and for perishing 
humanity. In their greatest and most popular epic, 
she deserts this same Tammuz, causes his death, and 
ruins many lovers. Some scholars have assumed that 
her destruction of Tammuz is due to an astronomical 
myth. It has been ingeniously argued that Ishtar was 
idendiied with Sinus, the dog-star, whose heliacal 
rising coincides with the culminadon of summer ^ heat; 

* Fotheringham cafcoktet for §500 1.0. at Nippur, ton Siiim, 
heliftc letting April 13, heliac riting Juljr 3. If Sirins be the itar in 
qoMkm, tiMn in diis period the dztb nontl^ or montli of the mierioo 
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and that she thus slew the god of vegetaitioii: But 
even though the Sumerians identified Innini with 
Sinus, she can scarcely have been worked, into two 
astronomical myths. For as far as we have seen the 
descent of Ishtar probably coincides with the dis- 
appearance of this star, or the period between her 
heliac setting and her heliac rising. In this period 
she journeys to Arallu, where Tammuz sleeps. It is 
improbable that her rising would announce the death 
of Tammuz, rather her setting would be connected 
with his death, when she herself goes to seek hinu 
The story of her desertion of Tammuz belongs rather 
to that cycle of fables which grew up concerning a hith^ 
less Ishtan As patroness of licentious women she 
naturally drew upon herself this undesirable reputation* 
She becomes also a spirit of discord and strife : 

• 

' Thou star of lamentation sundering brethren who 

are at peace. 
Who causest betrayal between friend 
And lady friend.^ Lady of defeat, shattering the 

mountains.' ' 

With considerable relief we pass from this objectionable 
type of Innini or Venus vulgaris to the type corre- 
sponding to the Greek Aphrodite Urania, the ' heavenly 
Innini'. The name Innini itself means 'heavenly 
lady', and, as we have often noted, arose out of .a 
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of Innini, lalb in this period, and we must assume that the jear began 
in Jannaiy, or shortly after the winter sobtice. 

'Interpretation uncertain. One may transhte, 'Who betrays 
friouL Thon art strong/ The translation above foDows Zimmem, 
Das AUe Orient^ vii 3, p. sa 

* King, CruUum^ Appendix V, Obv. 9-11. See also Rogers, Cutu 
ParalUU^ 154. 
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theological idea.' In Babylonian religion the ' queen 
of heaven * type has, perhaps, originally no relation to 
the material heaven, and must always be distinguished 
from Innini as the deity of the star Venus. In 
Sumerian the original first principle hAerAn, Semitic 
Anu,* really means heaven, but the mother goddess is 
called queen of heaven, because she is the female 
principle of An, and even under this title remains an 
earth goddess. She is the type which passed into 
Greek as Aphrodite Urania.' Since the name ' Innini ' 
became the chief designation for the goddess in 
Sumerian as * Ishtar ' did in Semitic, we find this name 
employed in every conceivable aspect Innini may be 
employed in passages where the idea of an earth and 
mother goddess is dear, or where she is a water 
goddess,^ or where she is patroness of law, or war, or 
an astral body. But there is clear evidence that the 
name has no reference to the material heavens. The 
sign which was employed to write this name from first 
to last ^ probably represents a caduceus, that is a staff 
with a winding serpent I shall devote a chapter to 
the ophidian Innini, where the primitive connexion 
of both the earth goddess and the young god Tammuz 
with the serpent will be discussed. The point to be 
retained here is that the name Innini was applied first 
of all to an o(^idian earth goddess. A more patent, 
though not more cogent, argument for regarding Innini 
as essentially a sky goddess is ^ epithet which so 

* See above, pp. 44 and 49. 

* A loan-word. 

t This is the ttm emplojred bj Plato, HerodotQi» and all dankal 
Greek writers. 
« The Greek Apkr9diii TkaUuHa. 

* Thuiean-Daagin, RXC. 004; Brflnnow, 3046 (alto cMiAiaed 
with RL 2561). 
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widely replaced nm^^mma or imdm^ namely fmiMir 
anna.^ This important tide is clearly intended to be 
a synonym of nin^nna^ since the word ^aian has the 
same meaning as mn^ namely deltm^ hdy or queen, 
and the w<Mrd means ' to rule \ * be lord over*.* 

The Semites rarely translate the word, but render 
it by the name of their own goddess Ashdar, or 
Ishtar.' The logical rendering would Le * queen of 
heaven', understood in the theological sense which 
we have so often insisted upon.^ In its classical sense 
this title cannot possibly refer to a goddess who rules 
the material heavens, nor any of the heavenly bodies, 
for we find it in passages whidi exdude this meaning : 

' The heavenly queen, queen of heaven and earth.' * 



* Galam mij be written with the sigii, BrOnnow 6983 or 7336, 
compare SBN. 85, 18 with 134, 3. In the liturgies the word 
is ordinarily spelt phonetically ga-la-an am-na^ SBP. 328, 7. The 
dialectic form ka-ia^am^a for kdian «««». occurs, Manchester Text, 
III. 23, IV. 5. Also itf40-JMMM, see Zimmem, Gcii TamiiM, 714. 

* Gaiam wum s bn^ku^ *l rule', often employed of Innini, SBB. 
107, 18, Ac 

* DeUtzsdi, LemUUk^, 135, 38; SBH. 136, 18; AJSJL S3, 148, 
57. But it is also rendered by 'viigin-harlot' (H^ta-ri-hm^ Haupt, 
ASKT. 126^ 18, and by 'sacred harlot'. kad4u^ (sic), AJSL. S3, 
146, 8o. 

* This rendering bi^ lam/ occurs in Delilssch, ibid, 136, 15. 
The passage SBP. 84, tt^ gaiam a-na-a (var. na^na)^^^ii-tar 
ia-ka-at^ «The lofty Ishtar', b hardly to be used to explain the title 
gaian amma, for we have here a transhuion of atuia which is per u 
ordinary and possible, but not to be used in this title. The real 
problem is whether amma is here a subjecdve or an objecdve genitive 
or an adjective. We find gdam otMutgt (SBP. 328, *i\ which 
indicates, unless gt is here used to designate the subject (see Smmrum 
GramMuur^ § 140), a noun in the genitive. I imderstand atma^ge as 
a desaiptive genitive, not 'heaven's queen', but 'the queen of 
hcavenliness', ' partaking of the nature of Ai^ fiither-heaven '• 

* SEP. 328, 7, g4ihui amna gaiam 
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The title queen of heaven and earth includes an original 
and an artificial aspect As queen of the earth, or 
mother earth, she is the primitive goddess, but as 
queen of heaven she also tends to become the ruler over 
Uie material heavens. The tendency to transfer the 
mother to the far-away heavens, as had been done 
with Tammuz also (see page 37), and finally to identify 
her with astral bodies, is one about which we shall 
have much to say. In this connexion, however, I would 
point out that the title ' queen of heaven and earth * 
excludes a meaning, * queen of heaven * (i. e. Aeavm*s 
fueefi), for the first half of the line cited above. 

I have gone somewhat minutely into this point, 
perhaps with redundancy, but it is vital to the argu- 
ment In my translations of Sumerian texts I employ 
the tide ' queen of heaven ' stricdy in this theological 
sense,^ and I believe that this is the goddess whom 
the Greeks understood to be the oriental Aphrodite 
Urania. According to this interpretation the title 
represents the mother goddess in the abstract type 
known as Be/its, the Babylonian 6etiu.* In fact the 
Sumerian term for Beltis, the divine queen, is simply 
£ttian. There is no doubt but that both Sumerian 
and Semite had an overpowering conception of divinity 
when they spoke of the mother goddess, especially of 
her who represents the feminine principle of both 
earth and heaven. They spoke of her outright as the 
queen, or Beltis, and I believe that the Babylonian 
goddess ^aian or Beltis, whose name was known 
throughout the ancient world, really represents the 
mother type. Under this title ^^aSan-amna^ gaSan^ 
inmni^ biUt iamt^ or bilH (my queen) she appears most 

^ But see p. 91 for the eztentioii of this idea into the idea ' queen 
of heaven '• 
' SeeLehnuum-HsnptH^iMidQbmil^tt^ 
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often in the Tammuz litufgies. It is die type of 
a pure goddess, patroness of birth and all life, who 
figures in this cult, and her lofty chanurter was nuun- 
tained by a powerful theological 'conception whidi was 
perpetuated by the extension of her tide from ' queen ' 
to * heavenly queen '• In our sources whidi describe 
the Babylonian Aphrodite Urania, we find this tide 
{^aian anna) most frequendy employed. She it is 
who opposes the mother of iniquity.^ With this tide 
we find associated that other conception, mugig^ the 
virgin mother.* As the daughter of heaven she bears 
the tide of virgin in the description of a Greek writer.' 
This supreme type of the great goddess may be in 
a sense designated as the liturgical type, for the tides 
Beltis or queen and Beltis of Heaven are found chiefly 
in the Tammuz liturgies. The opening lines of these 
mournful compositions almost invariably bring before 
us this type of goddess : 

' How long in sorrow for her husband 
The heavenly queen for her husband (wails) ? 
The queen of Eanna for her husband, 
The queen of the land of Erech for her husband. 
The queen of Hallab for her husband (wails). 
Alas for her husband, alas for her husband, 
Alas for her temple, alas for her city. 
For her husband who sleei^s, the child who sleeps. 
For her husband who is dead, for the child who 

is dead. 
For the husband in Erech consecrated, him that sleeps. 
In Erech and in Kullab he was consecrated who 

sleeps.' * 

* Bahylaman Liiurgus^ 79, 3. 

* SBP. 26, 11; 328, 20; Delitzsch, AL\ 136, 15. 

* SanchoniathoD, see Barton, Hthraica^ z. 30, ««^»A6«t "AaT^pfrf. 

^ ScheO, TammvM^ L i-ii. Compare Zinnnem, Kultiieder, 17, 
ii. 9, mu-ud-^na ga-^la-afHtuh-ka, * the husband of the queen of heaven*; 
alio SBP. 318, II ; 300, 13. 
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The simple title £^aiaH, ' queen \ or ' my queen \^ or 
* divine queen V almost invariably refers to Innini, and 
hence the Semitic rendering MM (my queen) was 
elevated into a divine name which appears to have 
been the one which was most popular in Western 
Asia.* Across the top of many liturgical tablets we 
find the line» * By the command of Bel and Beltis may 
it prosper', an invocation by which the psalms were 
placed under the protection of Marduk of Babylon and 
the mother goddess. In the famous Semitic poem 
called the Descent of Ishtar, she is addressed by the 
watchman of Hades, ' Hold, my Queen \^ 

But the tendency to regard Innini as the heavenly 
queen soon led to her being elevated into a consort 
of the god of heaven. Already in a classical Sumerian 
text we meet with the line : 

* O my queen, thee in heaven and in earth I behold,** 

and on a colossal bull dedicated to Ishtar by Ashur- 
na$irpal II, she is addressed as 'great and most 
excellent queen of heaven and earth'/ From the 
period of the dynasty of Ur onward there is an 
increasing tendency to regard the theological and 
heavenly Innini as reigning, not only over the natural 
and temporal powers of earth, but also over the 
material heavens. The domain of the heaven god 
Anu is one in which she now as the female principle 

^ Gaia9^mu or im-M», iee Radiii, MuaUafuoui Tixii, na. tp 7. 
16. 31. 34* 70. 

* Mancbesier Tttt, IIL 17. - 

* Note that ^aiam and gatatMumM are nol differentiated in SBB. 
i^5» 6i if Hoaee/, JJSL. 13, Z44, giiat^'mmamUiiku be oorrect. 

* Obv. 93. See alto ZA. (, 79^ 15; Craift RT. 15, 5 and 19. 

* Radau, ibkL, 16 and 71. 

* King, Anmabt ao<, i. 
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of this god takes an active intorest^ But in tlie 
classical period this sphere of her activity b so abstnct 
and unreal that it occurs only in connexion with her 
character as regent of earth. The powerful influence 
of the schools soon manifests itself in the title, ' Beltis, 
first bom daughter of Heaven V a^d the following 
early invocation shows a tendency to r^^ard her as the 
consort of the heaven god himself : 

* To Anu lord of the lands and Innini, Beltis the 

divine InninL*' 

Even more explicit is her title queen of the Igigi* or 
of the six hundred spirits of heaven, a legion of divine 
beings who inhabit the skies.* But she is also the 
regent of the corresponding spirits who reside in the 
underworld. These hosts or angels of heaven and 
earth, attendants of the court of the sky god and the 
palace of the goddess of hell, are termed the ' great 
gods\ and the following passages will illustrate this 
dual tendency : 

* Not, Iwwever, tinder die andent title ^alai»-«itM«,whkliappa 
letains its original significance. See espedally K. loo^ 15, ^^H^tar 

lar-rai ia-ma-mi u kMah\ ' IStar, queen of the heavens and the stars *. 

* SBP. 26, 9, Mtarii '^ Amm, King, AmuUt. 207, 3. 

* Thoreau-Dangin, SAJIT. 160, na 3. See also 220 f., iL la. 

* The word igigimtsaiB * six hundred ', see BafyloHioca, iv. 236, n. a. 

The tide 'great gods' appears often in conjunction with the Anunnaki, 
the divine spirits of the eaith who reside in Arallu, V R. 50a, 9; 
IV R. 1*3, 6; 19, no. 2, 6. The tide occurs for hoth the Igigi and 
the Anunnaki (cf. King, AnnalSy 207, 3, IStar /i-'^/ ^amwtmakiy 
widi Craig, RT. 67, \, U-e^ Uam rabCU\, and it is often difikult to 
tell whether Uam rahAH refers to one of these groups, or includes 
bodL In Messerschmidt, KTA. PL 7, 25, Mm roMH ^igigk la 
laini ^^amumgaAS ia uTth\ ' the great gods, the Igigi of heaven, the 
Anunnaki of earth ', die tide dearly includes bodi. The tide refers 
to the Anurmaki alone in IV R. 24, no. i, 19, Nergal eiflii Hdni 
raklh\ 'champion of the earth spirits', since Nergal is usually a god 
of the underworld. 
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* I pray to thee, B6lit of B6lit8» goddess of goddesses^ 
' O Ishtar, queen of the totality of nabltationa^ 
directress of mankind, 
Imini, exalted one, mistress of the Igigi/ ^ 

• 

And in a litany the waiters, wishing the mournful 
mother adieu on her perilous mission to Arallu, address 
her in these lines : 

' Sublime one, sublime one, hasten. 
Divine queen, far famed, sublime one, hasten. 
Queen of habitations, sublime one, hasten. 
Regent of the Igigi, sublime one, hasten, 
Lady of the sheep-stalls, sublime one, hasten. 
Unto Ushumgalana,* sublime one, hasten/ * 

But her ancient connexion with spirits of Arallu who 
guard the pure waters of the god of fountains persists : * 

: ' Ishtar, councillor of the great gods,' 

Exalted and elorified, heroic Ishtar, 
. Thou that subduest, magnified, Imini, queen, 

U nto me give help, thou that begettest and sparest, . 

Supreme b^lit of the people, goddess of men. 

The people's champion, stately Ishtar,^ 
• Daughter of Anu, of die great gods (their) source 
of birth • (art thou).' ^ 

Thus we see that the ancient earth goddess passed 
from a theologically conceived offspring of heaven* 



' * King, CnoHon^ App. V, 1-3 ; Rogera, op. dt, 153. 

* A title of Tunintis. * Manchester Test, IIL i6->i. 

* The word ammitaki probabljr means *gods of the graal ftlber', 
L e. of Ea, in the sense that thejrbeloiig to his court; seei?tf^|»fanisrc, 
a 106, where thej nnmher fifty, but in a hier tott the nnmbtr is 
three hundred. 

* Here probably the ApunnaU, see p. 9s, n. 4. 

* iKitmV iZSiii' fwM^ so I underhand the passage. 

* Craig, RT. 67, S1-7. 

* For this idea see PSJiA. 1901, isa, 11, Uma kmi irtm ir^MM, 
'like the heavens who cotioeivsd the earth ', and the earth spirits are 
conceiired of as begotten by Heaven, IV R« si*, no. t. Ran t £ 
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into a real queen of heaven, and tn late texts die 
Semites went so far as to translate ' heavenly queen ' 
by ' qneen of heaven '. The idea is apparendy early^ 
but a tide conre^ponding to this concrete function does 
not appear until a late period, and to my knowledge 

never at all in Sumerian. For diis.ude we are reduced 

• 

to two sporadic translations of ancient tides which 
originally meant something quite different^ Never- 
theless diere must have been a widely spread ccmviction 
in Babylonia from about 2500 b.c onward that the 
names gaian^Hua and IsAtar indicated a goddess who 
rules the heavens, and the sporaulic Semitic tides Miii 
iamS and iarrat iami^ 'queen of heaven \ may have 
obtained much more acceptance than has been supposed. 
We have seen that as a patraness of wisdom she 
<^imed the tide mdHkat^ or adviser. The cult of 
a goddess, who is supposed to be of Babylonian origin, 
was introduced into Judea in the age of Jeremiah * 
under the name nuUkat haiiamaiimf * queen of 
heaven', to whom the Jews offered Ishtar calces,^ 
precisely as the Babylonians offered to their goddess. 
If the name be derived from Babylonia it represents 
a translation and not a direct borrowing.* 

' Bilii lami^ translatioB of goUat^ama^ DeUutch, AU. 136, 14, 
and larrai huW, uansbdng tAoHgaiamta (see for tlus tide Indei snb 
vocab.)| ibid, 4. For larrai as a title without reierence to itavnt see 
King, Cr^ App. 5, 103 f. The only passage whidi names Dtar 
unequivocally 'qneen of heaven' is K. 100, 15, ^'^Siar lar^ai la- 
malms' u ka kk a b dm \ see Sayce, HibUrt Leehtres^ 128. 

* Jer. vii. 18; xliv. 17. 

* I take it that the accuracy of this title is now proven. 
^ KaamOm^ Babylonian JtawUUm^ JtamOm Atmn\ 

* McUid is employed in Hebrew and Aramaic for ptam, wfaeicas 
the Babylonians employ the words 6dht and larraim. There appear 
to be two explanations which may be seriously entertained. We may 
assume that larrai lami, hOU Umi were rendered into Hebrew by 
WMikai lamapm, or diat the Phoenician goddess malkai was developed 
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As regent of heaven Innmt henceforth appears in 
closest connexion with Ann, and she is called Antu^ 
that is, the consort of the heaven god. In Sumerian 
religion the heaven god appears to have had no con- 
sort, a position gradually occupied by Innini, 4s we have 
^en. And Anu, this indistinct and half-metaphysical 
divinity, has no great local cult, except at Erech the . 
cult centre of Innini herself.' By force of amdogy 
the Semites xlevised a name for a consort of Anu by 
adding the Semitic feminine ending to the Sumerian 
name An^ producing Antu^ which is in reality only 
another name for Innini as queen of heaven. This 
title, like that of Queen of Heaven, appears to have 
been much more common than has been supposed, for 
it passed in(o the west as Anat and into Greek as 
Anaitis/ and was adopted into the Egyptian pantheon 
as early as the sixteenth century. The Egyptian 
sources leave no doubt concerning her warlike char- 
acter,* and a bilingual Phoenician and Greek inscription 

into a malkai lama^m^ just u we find Ual iamaijm^ Atar^amam^ Ac 
In &vour of a Babylonian origin is the employing of the Iltar cakes 
in Hebrew. 
' CT. 24, so, 19 as s4, 1, s8, see Pinches, PSBA. .1909, ai« 

* See Jensen, Mythm mid Epen^ 6a, 5 ; Code of Hammnrapi, iL 
46 ; PSBA. 1908, 8s, i f., 'Ann from Erech and Enlil from NipiHir\ 

* See de VogQ^, M/kmgis tArchioU^ orwUak. 38 fL ; Cheyne, 
Encyclcpoidia JBMica, 163, and literature there cited. Anat is found 
in proper names of the Aramaic period in Egypt as late as the fifth 
century, see Sachau, AramOucki P^ffjyntt mu umrjuduchm MUU§r* 
Koknu m EkpkanHm^ p. 83. 

* This Asiatic goddess is represented in Egyptian as a war goddess 
seated, holding a spear and swinging a battle-axe. In this form she 
has the title '*Anat, queen of heaven, mistress of the gods\ As 
a goddess of love she b represented nude^ (tall firon^ holding in one 
hand lotuses and in the other hand one or two serpents. In this r6le 
her name is fH^ most likely connected with her Babylonian title 
tadOim. This b much more probable dian the explanation of De 
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identifies Anat mth Adiena Sotdra.^ On a Phoenician 
medallion Anat is represented seated on a lion, and 
we shall see that the Hon frequendy aooonipanies die 
Babylonian martial Ishtar, This tide of Ishtar, the 
warlike, which spread throughout Syria and Egypt is 
not her ordinary Babylonian name in this function. 
But the Ishtar of heaven is the type which developed 
into a warlike goddess, so that there can be litde 
doubt but that the war goddess Anat of Syria and 
Egypt is derived from the Babylonian Antu. But 
before we pass to the martial Ishtar it will be necessary 
to speak of two other aspects of the goddess of heaven 
as well as of the astral identifications. 

In a theological list of names Ishtar has been 

identified with the consort of the sun god, Aji ' of 

Sippar and Larsa, as the * queen of the lands V Now 

Aj&^ is an indistinct figure in the pantheon,* having 

no temple of her own and, so far as I can see, she is 

seldom called the wife of Shamash.* On the other 

hand her title ' bride of Shamash ' ^ points to a harlot 

fgoddess whose annual marriage with a god recurs in 

/ Babylonian religion in many forms. The leading type 

[of this mystic ceremony is, of course, that of Innini 

land Tammuz, but the spring festivals of the marriage 

pf Ningirsu and Bau of Lagash, Nebo and Tashmet 

Roiig<^ who explained Kdl as 'the goddess of the city IJladei', see ' 
W. Max Mailer, Anen wid ^trcpa, 314 f. 

* Found at I4tpethii8 in Cjpnis, and poblished by de VogO^, ibid. 

* Written a-a (also a-a-i^, CT. as, 10, 33). 

* CT. 25, 10, it-33. 

^ This transcription is provisionaL There b no evidence for the . 
rendering wialkai urged by Meissner, Schrader, and othen. 
' There are no hymns to her, bat she appears in oaths in connerign 

* Onlj in Kin^ M^k, 6, 126, ^'rium. 

* See Neu'Balylomtcke JO^tuuehnflm, 959, 19 ; a4t, 47, 9k. 
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of Barsippa, are types of the same ceremony, and it is 
not improbable that the earth goddess became sooner 
or later associated with the sun-god in the same 
manner. This connexion would be suggested by the | 
dependence of vegetation upon the sun, and strength- 
ened by the evolution of Innini into a heavenly divinity. 
Like Innini, Aja^ the bride of Shamash, has her convent 
for women,' and in one learned composition of the 
schools she is placed with Innini in the pantheon.' 
One of her important tides is 'light of heaven'/ 
a name given also to Ishtar as the planet Venus.* 
She has been interpreted as a goddess of the morning 
light,^ or in any case, some phase of the sun, perhaps 
the ' light of the sun \ It may well be that Aj& is by 
origin an abstract conception of some similar sort, but 
she is clearly a type of the queen of heaven,* and 
perhaps also of the astral Ishtar, in which case she 
might be Venus as the morning star.* Uke Ishtar 
she is also called Beltis. for there can be no doubt 



is 
but that the invocation of a letter, * May Shamash and 

■ Mdiaku, CT. 9S, 9, la. 

* SBP. 161, 18 f. See alto a6, 40-a, where the mother Nant is 
foUowed by AjA, ' the good womb '. 

* SH'ga-dm^ s^t-da-dm, CT. 15, 9, 14 t 

^ NUr iami (ar si-md-da-drnj, Reisner, SBff. 98, i. See also 
Jensen, ZA. i, 398^ n. s. 

* Note the title tm-iar-ra, CT. S4, 31, 67 and &$, 9, 17, M& 

* One of her titles is AJa Ja hm/^ * AJS of heaven'; another Afg 
U mU^ ' AJft of peoples', oomqionding closely to litar of heaven 
and the Uotf of government, CT. S5, 9, 14 and 16. An Afm Is 
JiHif^ is foond (ibid. 15), with which compare ktuM »CUr; a tide of 
Utar, King, Jtfiyir, 5, 11 ; i, S9; Zimmem, RUttaiiafib^ is8, 55. 

' G>mpare mrn-mul^d^ s A^, probably the name of a star {CT. 
<5» 9» >6), and possibly Venns. At any rate litar as mim il <j »-w s is 
identified with Venns» CT. sf, 31, 9. 
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Bdti give thee life\ fefers to Shamash and Aja of 
Sippar» as Sdieil {JJfu Saisam de Families i Sippar^ 193) 
has already seen* 

The evidence for the identification of these two 
divinities is too condusive to reject the conclusion 
that somehow Aj& is another one of those parasite 
goddesses^ like NanSL, Anat, and Ban. who incorporates 
one of the manifold aspects of the great Innini, and 
in this case the r61e of queen of heaven. 

As soon as the queen of heaven becomes associated 
with the light which streams from the heavenly bodies, 
sun, moon, and stars, she develops warlike qualities. 
The conflict of light and darkness is a legend which 
always appealed to the Babylonian mind, and sol 
invictus^ the invincible light which defeats the powers 
bf darkness, assumes a warlike aspect.^ It is but 
natural that the goddess, this further connexion having 
been made, should develop straightway into a martial 
Ishtar. This tendency must have been furthered by 
the identification with the planet Venus. As a divinity 
of heaven's light she appears at an early period as the 
daughter of the moon god^ These three aspects of 
Innini, the goddess of light, of the star Venus, and 
of war are difficult to separate. Since as a heaven 
goddess Antu developed into a war goddess in other 
lands, we must suppose that Antu was associated vrith 
light One of her special tides as goddess of war is 
Annunit 

This inteiesting title is philologically connected 
with the name Antu,' and was probably a Semitic 

' See Jastrow, Religiam^ L 221 f. 

* Bahylcmiam Lihtrgits, 86, 32; SBP. 8, 11. See also PSBA^ 
1909, p. 62, 4 ; SBP. 193, 25. 

* The name is clearij a Semidc iDvention, being an endeavour to 
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word employed by the ancient Semitic invaders for 
die Sumerian war goddess. The name and attribute 
which it primarily designates reveal in a most interest- 
ing manner the impression which the Sumerian Innini 
made upon the first Semitic invaders. The etymology 
shows that the goddess had already been elevated into 
an abstract consort of die heaven god» was already 
associated with light, and had become a goddess of 
war. From the earliest Semitic period onward Annunit 
or Anunit remains essentially a martial and virgin 
goddess. Being but a special title for the early Semitic 
ASdar whom the invaders established in dieir first 
capital at Agade, she became especially attached to 
this city» where her temple EulmaS existed from the 
earliest times.^ The goddess of EulmaS at Agade is 
referred to by all three tideSi Inmm, Aidar, and 
Annunit^ and in later times, when Agade became 
a quarter of the great city Sippar, this temple was 
known as EulmaS in Sippar of Anunit,* and the goddess 
herself is she that dwells in Sippar of Anunit.' As 




a feminine Ibrm from a title of the heaven god, vis. ofhrnm, 
'great AN', and is a name employed by the earliest Semites to 
designate Innini. Sargalisarri erected a temple to her in Babylon, 
Thnreau-Dangin, SAK. ass c, and she appears as the mother goddess 
and marries Gimil-Sin, ibid loo^. Hammura|» speaks of her as 
the Aitar of Agade^ Code IV. 48. Not until the Assyrian period do 
we begin to find the first element reduced to a, and the wwd written 
with the determinative for 'god', as ^a-m^m-ilvM, Craig, J? 71 56, 
14 ; Zimmem, SMtrfu^ iL 169, Ac This form appears in the inscrip- 
tioQs of the hte Cassite period, King, BmmdoMy Shmi^ p. as, 15 ; 
see, for more references, Hinke, Baunituy Simu^ ssi. 

^ Built by Sargon, founder of the Akkadian dynasQr, VAB.ir. 
S46, a9, restored by Hammurapi* Code IV. 49. 

• VAJB. iv. ssS» S7. 

* Ibid. S76, 14. Some regard ^uhnai of Agade and Enbnai of 
Sippar Anunit as distinct temples. It is true that the title Anunit 
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a tide of the modier goddess the name appears in 
a date fbrmula of Saigalisairi, fifth(?) king of the 
Akkadian dynasty, who buOt her temple in Babykm.^ 
Doubtlessly the title was employed everywhere in 
Sumer and Akkad» at any rate wherever Semitic 
influence penetrated.* But a tendency to confine this 
title to the Ishtar of Agade, and later to Sippar, is mani- 
fest from the age of Hammurapi onward. Besides her 
cult in Sippar-Anunit, she is mentioned also in another 
quarter of Sippar, namely Sippar of the god Amnanu. 
The god Amnanu, who gave his name to a section 
of Sippar as early as the first Babylonian dynasty,' is 
possibly connected with the name of a deity of Eredi, 
*^j4ffi^an^na* who appears also as the Enlil of Suruppak.^ 
Under this tide Ishtar is a martial deity. Nabo- 
nidus says of her that he built Eulma^ ' to Anunit the 
lady of battle, she that bears bow and quiver, who 
executes perfectly the command of Enli! her father, 
that extirpates the foe, that annihilates the evil, that 

occurs rarely in oonnezion with the old name Agade (Shtrpiiy iL 169), 
but the inaoiptioDS of Nabonidus employ Agade and Sippar of Anunit 
interchangeably. See LnckentHDp A/SL. 24, 320. 

* Probably identical with £-hm ^-da-n) temple of IStar of Agade in 
Babylon, built by Nabunald and recently excavated by Koldewey ; see 
MDOG. 47, 23, and Koldewey, Das WuderirstehnuU Bafyhm^ 288. 
An [Anu]nit of Babylon (?X Craig, RT. 58, 19. 

' For the title at Drehem see Genouillac, TaUeSUs de Drihem, 
548a, iL 18 ; 555'ff 4 ; liangdon, Drehem^ 52, 7 ; here always am-nu" 

* King, LIH. vL I47> 9* For reading ^^am-na-nu tee VAB. 
ir. 276, 3a 

* Strassmaier, Warka^ 41, 2, temple of ^'owhrna-nm^ and in the 
n. pr. *' AwMahnm4amaMit ibid. 44, 12. 

* MioMHm-M is the EnUl of Sumppak, PSBA. 1911, PI. XI. 5. 
Scheil, Um Saiam de FomiUs i Sippar^ pw 21, apparently regards 
Ammam as connected with the western mountains Ammanana of the 
Lebanon range. 
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walks before the gods, who at sunrise and sunset 
renders 'favourable my omens'.^ She is here identi* 
fied with Venus, but the ordinary title of the mother 
goddess as Venus is ^Dilbat As such she is the 
daughter of the moon-god.* She also has the title 
Beltis^ and, like Aj&» that other type of light and 
martial goddess, she is connected with Shamash perhaps 
as a bride. 'May Shamash and Anunit hear his 
prayers,'^ says Nabonidus, and a city king of the 
period of Ur calls himself the beloved of Shamash and 
Annunit^ The same reasons which could be adduced 
for connecting Aj& with Shamash were operative in 
the case of Anunit But the latter title is older and 
more important Not only is it one of Ishtar's names 
as the planet Venus, but a fixed star in the r^on 
of Aries {/t^gid-ma/) was identified with Anunit* 
Aries or the sign of the ram was identified with 
Tammuz/ hence it was natural to allocate a fixed star 
in the same celestial region to the mother goddess. 
We know from an astronomical tablet that the ordi- 
nary name of a star in the region of Aries must have 
been Ninsianna,* one of the most common astral names 

* Fi4i7. iv. 338, a9-6. 

* Ibid. 338, 43 ; 350, 50. 

* Ibid. 338, 38; 348, 39; 350, 49. 
' Ibid. iv. 338, 48. 

* Ibid. L 153, Itnr^Samal. See also Cnig,XT. 56, 14, Shamash 
and <^ Anunit 

* CT. 33, 3, 43, wttil'a-mi^Hi'-hm. 

* Ibid. 43. Efaonidc religion apparently regarded Taminiv as 
a patron of flocks^ and sjmboliaed him both by the ram and the 
serpent Several eiamplea of the ram accompanied by a four-pointed 
star are given by Toacane, JkUjfaiim m Piru^ ziL 164 ff. He most 
have been identified with Ariea hi Efaun at an earljr age.^ . ., . ^ 

* PSBA. 1909, PL IV. I, mml tmhO-mMm^ ria^ taf;K^^ uu^ 
Ariea riaea in Niaan, CT. 33» 3» sC 
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/US&t/ (die onfifBry fttme for die pbnet Venus)* and 
AbMi die gtaia goddess^ L e. VifgOL It b curious diat 
die Babykmbns gave die name of Vhff^ (cims) to 
anodicr star m an entiidy diflerent part of tiie heavens^' 
or die name Dilbat to a fijoed star. Aooonfii^ to 
calcnlatioos fumislied me hy astronomers lor the 



ladtude of Babylon at 700 
lation of the fish Pisces. The star Dilfaat, Ninsianna, 
or Absia should be Algoi^ or periuqis in mydiology 
die whole constellation Medusa, in Perseus» risii^ 
soon after die vernal eqmnox. It may well be diat 
Tammuz under the name tk-ztd-mal, agarru^ 'the 
hireling or farm servant \ was identified <M%inally 
with Perseus, and Ninsianna with Medusa. The 
Babylonians must also have named another star in 
the region of Taurus, Anumit rising in Ajar/ which 
I have identified with Capella* 

Babylonian astral mythology proves diat they 
regarded Anunit as essentially a heaven goddess, for 
the constellation with which she was identified, namely 
the eastern group of stars in Pisces, belongs to those 
heavenly bodies ass^ed to the astral regime of Anu 
the heaven god^ It is difficult, however, to under- 

"Cr. 33,4. II. 

* See Kugler, ibid. 330 ; rises in Nisan. 

* Diigan, i. e* Aries, b identified with wml ab^n in Thompson, 
Jft/vr/s, 88, Re\. 8. 

* Kugler, ibid. 330. 

* The twelve constellations which belong to Ana are the western 
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Stand why the Babylonians identified her with a group 
of stars universally connected with rain and water. 
Anu or Heaven was regarded even in the early period 
as the source of rains ; and we must assume that this 
people understood the meteorological causes of rains, 
since they attributed this phenomenon to the upper 
air, and not to the upper sea. Perhaps for this reason 
Annunit, the female principle of Anu, became asso- 
ciated with this constellation. The astrologers, by 
transferring terrestrial geography to the celestial 
planes, identified the river Tigris with the eastern fish 
or Anunit, and the Euphrates with the western fish.^ 
In astrology the constellation of Anunit influences the 
Tigris and the land of Akkad as well as the sea-coast 
lands.* 

There can be no doubt but that the Sumerians 
themselves regarded Innini as a conquering goddess. 
We have already seen that they extended her empire 
to the heavens tod connected her with the power of 
light She becomes the regent of all lands,' a title 
of which both Assyrians and Babylonians were parti- 
cularly fond. In the age preceding the dynasty of Ur 
a Sumerian king of Erech, about to undertake a war 
against the foreign dynasty of Gutium, appeals to 
Innini, 'O my queen, lioness of battle*.^ She is 

fish or the * Swallow Star', Dilgan, the eastern fish or Anunit, the 
Pleiades, Taams, Orion, Canis Major, Corvus, Viigo, Libra, AN* 
KV-A-Pl and Aqnila, see Weidner, Bafybrnkca, vL 151. Also CT. 
33* s» 4> places the SwaQow Star {fmmtmlm) and Anunit among the 
constelhttions ruled over by Ann. For the correct identification of 
Anunit with the group of stars in the easiem fish see Kugler, Skm^ 
hmdi wul SlermUmsff EigfOiaangf no. tf p. It, 
< See Kugler, ibid. * See Weidner, JM^omai^^ vi. 156. 

* Gudea, Stotue Cp II. s. 

* Rimti iPAs^yrMtgiif 9, 114, nf. . 
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fepresented oa seals of an e ntr emely early period 
sitdng upon a tbrooe omamented with lioos^ and with 
her feet resting upon a lion.^ Characteristic of this 
t>-pe are the brandies and serpent heads whidi ^Mring 
from her shoulders.' We shall see in our study of 
the ophidian goddess diat she was connected with the 
serpent from most primitive times, so that the archaeo- 
logists are dearly correct in identifying this goddess 
with InninL I do not believe that the primitive 
connexion with the serpent led to a warlike attribute. 
In art the ophidian conneximi persists in the caduceus 
with two serpent heads and in a serpent-shaped dub,' 
but the serpent heads among the branches springing 
from her shoulders become, like the branches* conven- 
tionalized stems, and the supreme type of the martial 
goddess will be seen on the Assyrian seal reproduced 
here. See PI. 1, No. i. 

Ophidian survivals have entirely disappeared here 
unless we regard the sickle-shaped weapon as a remnant 
of the serpent On the contrary the connexion with 
the star Sinus is emphasized, this symbol appearing 
no less than five times in the contour of her figure. 
The lion and the star Sinus characterize the warlike 
Ishtar. A representation of the Sumerian war goddess 
as she was conceived of by the people of Lulubu on 
the Elamite frontier shows her in a standing position 
leading a captive by a string inserted in his nose.^ 
Here the only symbols are buds springing from the 

' Ward, C^imders of WesUm Ana, 155. 

' Hehn, Du htbliuhe umd die habyloniuhe GoiUtida, p. 8, regards 
the flo-called 'dubs' springing from her back as blossoms and buds 
of trees, and on this point he is righL 

* See Ward, op. hud., p. 158. 

* See Ward, pi 157, and Thmeau-Dangin, SAK. 173 
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shoulders, but a five-pointed star appears in the upper 
field. Another representation of die goddess by an 
artist of the land of Suhi east of the Tigris below the 
river Habur, from the period of the middle empirte,^ 
shows a goddess holding a bow adorned with a star.* 
A combination of the three tjrpes of this goddess will 
be found on the rock engraving of Malta.' In a 
procession of seven deities the seventh figure repre- 
sents Ishtar standing upon a lion. She holds in her 
left hand a ring and sceptre,* symbols of government, 
and her homed tiara is topped with a star. Thus in 
the same figure we have the astral, the ruling, and the 
martial Ishtar. 

The dose connexion between the astral and the 
martial types is made still more evident by the fact 
that two stars. Sinus and Spica, both received the name 
of *bow star' after they were identified with Ishtar. 
Now the bow is, at least in the middle empires, a symbol 
of the war goddess (see PL I, No. i). The stars 
Sirius and Spica, especially the former, rise heliacally 
at the time of fiercest summer heat Furthermore, 
on a memorial deed inscribed and engraved at the 
order of Nazimarattash,* her symbol is called the 

> See Weisabach, B^hmsche MuciOm, Relief of Samei-rM-u^ur, 
^mStxx of Suhi and Maer. 

' Frank, SiUer und SyntboU^ p. 19, makes the suggestion that the 
star Sirius was called the *bow star' (kak^ i^iti), because Iter, 
who was identified with Sirius, bean a bow. 

* See for a reproduction of this remarkable procession of gods, 
Ater, B«Bt, Sin, Bel, SanuOf^ Adad, and Iter, Frank, ^AAr a0itf.S^^ 

uck-^usyrtHlkr OUier, Leipsig> 1906, p. s« 

sjmbol of rulership is not peculiar to her alone. All the 
other deities on this relief hoki the ring and soeptrs with the exception 
ofAdad. 

* i337*-t3is B.C See Scheil, Jkk^^Hm m Pirtt^ iL 86-9s« 
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^dmrnstiOing firehrandV The goddess of batde is 
thus described by Ashiubanipsl : * Ishtar who dwdls 
in Arbda entered ; on her right and on her left were 
quivers hanging; in her hand a bow she grasped; 
she drew a sharp sword (instrument) of wagii^ batde',* 
' Ishtar who dwells in Arbela, who is clothed in flames, 
who bears a blaze of light* upon the Arabians caused 
sheet iire to rain.' ' A similar description is given of 
Anunit in the Sippar Cylinder of Nabonidus : * Anunit 
the lady of batde who bears bow and quiver, who 
accomplishes the command of Enlil her father, who 
crushes the foe and destroys the widced.'^ Also as 
the planet Venus she is associated with battle : ^ 

' When in the heavens at twilight I stand, 
She whose light in heaven is high I am. 

*# V V # • • • # ^ 

When in the battle front I stand 

A flood of light * whose strength is mighty I am.' * 

We have two h^^nns to Ishtar which are addressed to 
her as the planet Venus : 



J J 



• •[§ UOC'-C 



' Heroic Ishtar valiant among 
Torch of heaven and earth, light of the regions. 
Divine Innini, first bom daughter of Sin,^ offsprii^ 
of Ninlil* 

* Karrurium funrurium^ col. IV, 14 f. 
» CyL B. V. 52-5. 

* Rassam Cylinder, is. 79-81. See on tbe tymbob of Btor abo 
Flank, Bilder^ 17-19- 

* See Neu'Bafyhmuke K9mgnmt€hrtflm^ 339, 22-4. 

* il^^iv glossed by fI-/a-AMiy 'quiver'. For the oonnesion between 
ahuhu and iipaim as well as tbe original sense see ZA. 20^ 450. 

* Hussey, AJSL. 23, 144 f. 
' The moon god. 

* As an earth goddess and patroness of birth Innini is the daqghler 
of Enlil and Ninlil (the earth god and consoit) of Nippor* 
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She that loves' the manly, glorious and heroic 

Shamash. 
Ishtar, thou rulest and the heavens thou subduest' * 

' Light of heaven that flames like fire over the land 

art thou. 
Virgin, when over the earth thou standest, 
Thou art one who as the earth is set there. 
As for thee, the faithful way does homage to thee.' ' 

Since this planet is never far removed from the sun, 
the Babylonians gave her the name of 'twin sister 
of Shamash \^ It is possible that the conception of 
Ishtar as a daughter of the moon god originated in 
the idea that she is the light of the heavens. Also her 
identification with Venus brought about the further 
consequence that as an astral deity she is the daughter 
of the moon. But in Babylonian religion Ishtar and 
all her aspects have nothing to do with the moon. In 
this connexion I shall close the citations with the 
following lines : 

* Thou art the light ' of heaven and earth, valiant , 

daughter of Sin, 
Bearer of arms, instituting combat' * 

* O lofty Ishtar, that givest light unto the r^ons.' ^ 
Thus we see that the type of Innini which appears in 

' King, Magic^ no. i, 99-33. 

* SBP. 19% f. 

* TaiimH ^Samii\ Delitnch, ALK 135, M9i Nanft kOimmai 
^lamih Xic. di I\rtgoaux^ iqi. fl05, ooL III, i f. The eipkpation 
given above is due to a suggestion of Dr. Fotheriogbam. TIhmsWIi* 
^lamii, K. 3447, 3# ^ ^^f •$»», p. vL 

* Natmarai^ bere probably emplojed ia an abstract sense ; I do 
not believe that a star is meant 

* King, CreaHoH^ App. V, 5 f. 

* Ibid. III. Here of course the planel Venns is meant Note 
also the address to Dtar 'among the many stars of heaven*. 
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art is invariably the wariilce goddess who developed 
out of a goddess of light and of the stars. Thb idea 
of attributing warlike propensities to triuni{diant light 
and to the 'hosts of heaven \ is one whidi the 
Babylonians held in common with the Hebrews. We 
are reminded of the similar idea of the song of 
Deborah : 

' The stars from their courses fought with Sisera.' ' 

The power of healing disease is one which we should 
expect to have been attributed to Innini as an earth 
goddess^ and all the more because she was originally 
connected with serpent worship, but this attribute 
passed almost exclusively to the deity known as Gula 
or Bau who represents the mother goddess as wife 
of Ningirsu. Ningirsu, as we have seen, developed 
from a Tammuz type, and Gula herself is a parasite 
of Innini, but separated finom her in the prehistoric 
period. So completely has Gula absorbed the attribute 
of healing that few traces remain. In a fragment she 
bears the tide 'bestower of life'.' In the following 
prayer of a king she appears both as a patroness of 
government as well as a genius of healing : 

' Repose, O daughter of Sin, abide in thy dwelling. 
Draw nigh unto the faithful king,^ him that takes 

hold of thy shawl. 
The shepherd of Assyria who walks behind thee. 
Life unto far away days fix as his fate. 
The foundation of his throne establish, make old his 

dynasty. 

' Judges V. 20. See Moore on this passage, pw 158 of his 
Cmmwuntary am Judga. The Babjlonian parallel oertainlj soggests 
animated beings. 

* Ka-i'Ui baiait\ PSBA. 1909, 68, 11. 

* Sargon(?). 
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Speed safely the horses, the span of his yoke. 
Wastin|r plague put far from his body. 
The stinging (?) ^ locust wasting the com, 
The evil litue locust carrying awav the fruit, 
Cutting oflf the regular offerings of eod and goddess, 
May Enlil that hears thee and Marcmk thy favourite, 
By thy. command count as wind.' * 

The most beautiful and instructive prayer to Ishtar is 
one addressed to her by a man overtaken by many 
misfortunes, ' days of gloom, months of misery, years 
of misfortune'. The prayer extends to one hundred 
and ten lines, and is in itself an almost complete 
commentary upon the goddess.' An extract from 
a similar but shorter prayer will serve as an example 
of the appeals made to Ishtar : 

' Good it is to implore thee, for grace is in the oath 

by thv name. 
Thy t>ehofding is favour, thv command is light. 
Have mercy upon me, C5 Ishtar, comnuuid my 

being in prosperity. 
Faithfully behold me and receive mv supplication. 
My humility esteem,^ my limbs clothe (?) ; 
Since thy song I have learned, may I possess peace 

of heart 
I have borne thy yoke, therefore bring unto me rest, 
I have given heed to thy chief interests, so may 

mercy come straightway. 



IS 



lis 



^ &-M-fW, perhaps an insect, ct f^^ml in a Kit of poit^^ 
CT. IS, SI, BM^ 93046k Obv. 13. 

' Cra|g, RT. 54, 17-S8. See also Mardn, Tixia rdigimx^ 
196 ff., and MacmiUan, BA* v. 567. 

* Kiog, CfM^MNv, App. V« It \m been tnuislated man/ times; 
ibr a recent English tranabtion see Rogers Cmmf^rm PmrMb^ 
153-61. 

^ Udd firooi ftuMw. The interoretation ia nnceftain. 
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and mvour. 
I have sought thy splendour; may thy countenance 

be bright 
I have taken refuee in diy dominicm ; may it mean 

life smd healm* 
May the good female iMu ^ who is before thee be 

propitious, may the good female iamassu * who 

goes behind thee be propitious. 
He who is at thy right may add riches^ he who is at 

thy left may obtain grace for me. 
Command and my words shall be heard. 
The word which I speak, even as I speak it may be 

received. 
In health of flesh and joy of heart, yea, thou shalt 

lead me daily. 
My days lengthen, life grant unto me : I would live 

and prosper and contemplate thy divinity. 
Even as I sing may I obtain. 
Heaven may rejoice for thee, sea may shout to thee. 
May the gods of the universe draw nigh unto thee. 

May the great gods ' make thy heart glad.' ^ 

In the manifold and distracting series of events which 
we must catalogue and explain in delineating the 
evolution of Babylonian religion, we have been able 
to disengage this most important deity. Having cast 
off many concrete qualities which were personified 
into female consorts of local gods, she retains for 
herself the commanding position of a detadied deity, 
mother of humanity, defender of her people. And in 
the official liturgies her attribute which seems to have 
worked most profoundly upon the formation of ritual 
and literature is that of a waier dolorosa, * a sorrowful 



* ielitt, a prelecting genius or sfMrit, not necessarily in the form of 
a boll, but frequently so ; Heb. iid. 
' Also a divine protector. 
' The Anunnaki and IgigL * King, Magk, na 8, 1*19. 
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mother '. In this respect two great liturgical services 
arose, and they are, in fact, the only really great public, 
services of Babylonian religion. I mean the liturgies 
which ccmstitute the waitings for Tammuz and the 
series of public liturgies which arose out of national 
or local calamities, the most prominent type of which 
are the liturgies to the 'Word', The former series, 
which took place annually at midsummer, have been 
described. 

But beside these annual ceremonies of public wailing 
there developed a much more important series of 
liturgies founded upon local calamities, and so developed 
that they became the daily or weekly temple services. 
Sumerian and Babylonian religion, if we may judge 
it from these great public litanies, shows from the 
beginning an oppressive sentiment of sorrow and 
despair. And in these public litanies the mother 
Innini, or that other type of mother goddess, Gula of 
Lagash, becomes the principal figure. One of the 
most ancient litanies intended for the regular public 
service begins r 

. ' Begetting mother who knows lamentation who abides 
among her people.* ^ 

National or local calamity seems to have been described 
as a grief which fell most heavily upon the mother 
goddess. She it is who bore the sorrows of men and 
suffered with thenu The wrath of the great gods Anu, 
Enlil, Ninib, and the others fell upon goddess and people 
alike They utter the devastating and fearful ' Wofd ',* 
which possesses the mother goddess, overwhelms the 
cities and afflicts humanity because of their sins. In 
tiiese calamities Innini shares the common fate, and 



). 



» SBP. ir, 3. 



* Smrn^ Semitic mmAw. 
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as in the Tammui series, here also the litanies make 
her the spdcesman of human de^iair : 

* She of the pure heart, the mighty counsellor am I, 
Lady who in my convent sat m peace of heart was I, 
But his word ^ sent me forth, as often as it comes to 
me; it cast me prostrate on my face.'* 

In the course of Babylonian and Assyrian history 
many hostile invasions are recorded in all periods, the 
temples desecrated, and the statues of the gods carried 
away to fcxeign lands. Such events naturally gave 
occasion to the chanting of such hymns, which developed 
into official litanies. In all such cases it is the depar- 
ture of the goddess whidi constitutes the greatest loss. 
The litanies leave the impression that, despite the 
grand phrases in which the gods are addressed, it is 
the mother goddess to whom the Babylonian felt most 
attached: 

'When Marduk utters his word below,^ it causes 

shuddering below. 
I am the word of die lord, over its evil power 

I preside. 
At his word the heavens above are stilled of them* 

selves, his is a word of majesty. 
Now as in the days of long ago where shall I go ? 

The word destroys the folds, rends the stalls. 
My gardens are rent, my forests are despoiled of 
Teal 



Like a lone rush reed, behold the mighty one has 
brought me low, even me. 



Like a lone 



* Lc. the word of the earth god EnliL 

* Leon earth. 



isk in the storm he has made me.'* 



• SEP. I, ii-ij. 

* SEP. 4^51. 
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Not a few passages show that the goddess was really 
identified with this mystic word of the gods, an idea 
which seems at first sight wholly illogical. But 
the welfare of humanity depended upon the mother 
goddess, and with her overthrow the calamity was 
complete. It straightway occurred to represent her 
also as angered and flown because of the sins of the 
people. She is, thereforejjdentified^th the wrathful 
word, although in^the same passages she laments over 
her own sorrows. These apparent inconsistencies in 
the character of Innini are due to the manifold con- 
ceptions of her activity. Not less illogical is her 
faithlessness in deserting Tammuz, or her double 
character of patroness of purity and licentiousness. 
Nevertheless our final analysis reveals always a deity 
who symbolizes the gloomy, austere, and pure side of 
ethics and religion. The theological lists have many 
titles which emphasize this idea,^ an4 we have already 
cited a significant line from the greatest of all prayers 
addressed to her, in which she b called the 'star of 
lamentation \* 

m 

' See CT, a4, 41, Si«-5: ^ iii^iM^'<ni-iii«i s litar U kmi^\ *Iitar 
of Bighing'. ^ la-ia-Ai Si Vku U UUariUi, *Iitir of wailing' (lee 
also 25, 17, fla and SBP. 34, 37). ** a'ia4ak'M tb, Btar Jbv fflrw^iUi^ 
*ntar of lamentadoD'. ^^£i-|<r b Uuur la iamiiHii, 'Utar of 
moaning'. The title gi^U-ia oocon aa gm-J^ha-a, 15, 17, 9, and aa 
jir-l#-«-a, Craig, XT. 15, 3, Ac; aee alao Bafybmaca^ 138, n. 7. 
Note also the addreta in Craig« RT. 36, i {m BA. iL 633), 'Beitia, 
powerful, the lood-cryiog' (f^nmUt kaiiai iAuukii nvMvX The 
temple psafaniata atand about her, aee A/SJL as, 148, 8a She ia 
the queen of psabnodj, 41%!^ idk^; Meek, A4. X, FM I, p. la^ 

* For a more detailed atndjr of Babjlonian litvgka aee the faitro* 
duction of the writer^a BaffUmiam Lttwrgm. 
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THE OPHIDIAN AND ORACULAR DEITIES | ^' 

na 

Ih the study of die attributes of Tammus evidence I na: 
appeared to be sufficient for supponng that he was I an 
originally a god of vegetatioii» and later of fresh water, I eh 
And the eardi goddess Innini ai^ieared to have been | ser 
at first a goddess of the vine and of the flocks. The 
litanies and the iheological lists refer to Tammuz by 
a title which occurs as frequently as any other, and 
which I have reserved for a separate treatment; for I wh.. 
in this title we have evidence that this deity was | ant 
connected with serpent worship. It is true that this 
connexion is to be regarded as prehistoric, and one 
which was forgotten in the age when our sources 
begin. The serpent must have been regarded as I me 
symbolic of the powers of the earth, for not only is I the 
Tammuz. more especially that parasite type of Tammuz, I ^^' 
Ningishzida. called the * great serpent dragon \ but the 
same tide is more than once applied to the mother 
goddess herself. The tide in Sumerian is god. ama- I are 
uiumgal-antia^ a name which is regzrded by the | eza* 
theologians apparendy as the most important of all 
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> In the lists ^ama-^umgal'atfna^ K. 7663, 2 {jCT. 25. 7); CTI 
24» 19, II. I ; K. 1 1035, 2 (24. 9). This is the ordinaiy title b texts, 
SBP. 300, 11; 304. 20; 308, 8. In the liturgies the following 
variants occur: ama-lm^al-a-na^ Zimmem, K,^L^ no. i> Rev. L 18; B ^^ 
ama-ili4u'gaHa*ma1f Manchester Text, L 18; t^iu-gal-a-na, IIL 21, ^ ^" 
and Zimmem, JT.-Z. 31, Obv. L 1 1 ; ama-u-iu-'gaNa'^na, ibid. 3, L 23 ; 
[ama'yk'iu'unfgal'am-mi^ 3, Rev. 11. 13; ^- ama-ttiymgal-aM-Mhgi, | ^^^' 
CT. 16, 46, 195 (translated bj ^^^ dumu-Mi^i the same without the 
determinative for god, Revtu d Auyri^ogu^ 9» i>5> 3^ 
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the titles of Tammuz.^ On the analogy of the many 
names to which the element auna^ 'heaven*, was 
attached, we may assume that the original name was 
ama-uSumgal^ 'mother-great serpent', i. e. 'great serpent 
mother'. The idea of motherhood attached to this 
name need not arrest us, for the idea occurs in other 
names of Tammuz, and comes from an age when male 
and female divinities were not differentiated. The 
element uSutngal is essential, and this means ' great 
serpent'.* With the addition of the element anna 

^ See SB P. 15s, so, where Tammos as the husband of goian 
mtna has this title, translated into Semitic by ^dumu-m. This is 
a list of gods dntwn upon by the scribes, and they evidently selected 
what they considered the most important titles of the mother goddess 
and the dying god. 

' This is surely the original meaning, as also in passages cited by 
Delitzsch, HandttOriirhtch^ 145, under tihtmgallu II, and the ideogram 
is transhted by Mfsitf, 'serpent', 'viper', hi CT, 19, 484, s?. On 
the other hand it seems that Sumerian possessed a word adftovi, 
meaning 'one' (see Sttmman Grammar^ S56), and Amt-gal would 
then mean 'the great one'. [For mhtm^ tAt^iditu^ Hkn^ see also 
Meissner, SAL ssi, and Brflnnow, 338.] Tammus as tiumgai is 
understood in thb second sense in SSP» 144, S9, where the Semitic 
transition renders this word by ia idShia rabd^ 'he who akme is 
great '. The Sumerian tthtmgal and the Semitic loan word tAtmgaUu 
are generally employed in the sense *}pr^\ 'mighty one'. For 
example, HammurafM is the mhmgtd of kings. Code IL 5g. Marduk 
is tAimgal of all sanctuaries, TV R. si^o, iiL 6. The word is em- 
ployed also in other connexions; thus a lyre, presented to a temple 
as symbol of sacred music, is called the tAtmgal of the famd ; the 
meaning here appears to be 'great serpent', probably referring to 
a design drawn on the lyre. By metonomy a musician is called 
mhtmgal of the land, probably because he plays the lyre so called. 
The Semitic translation cited above apparently forces one to suppose 
that the meaning ' lord ' was understood by Uus term vriien applied to 
Tammus. I am inclined to tUnk that the meaning 'one' far adhsi 
is derived in some way from an eaify Semitic translation wUdi 
rendered mhtmgml^ 'great seipent\ by a free translation* J««AIXd» 

I 2 
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die name should mean 'great serpent of heaven \ 
another theological device to indicate that the ophidian 
earth god emanated from the first principle. The 
addition of anna^ * heaven \ may however be of astral 
origin, for Ningishzida in a late text is identified with 
the constellation Hydra.^ If we may suppose that in 
prehistoric times, before Tammux and Ningishrida were 
differentiated into two types, this ophidian ddty had 
already been identified with Hydra, then the name 
ufum^aZ-afma is due to this connexion and not to 
theological speculation. In favour of an extremely 
ancient identification with Hydra is the fact that sonie 
of the most ancient seals represent the serpent god 
with a star.* In Elamitic religious art the eagle is 
brought into connexion with the serpent and also the 
tree of life.' Since the constellation Aquila lies in 
the immediate region of Serpens and Scorpio, it is 
tempting to trace the association of the eagle and the 
serpent to astronomical mythology. The goddess of 
irrigation and the sea, Nina or Uhara, was identified 
with Scorpio, and perhaps also with Serpens^ at an 



f»M. Since roM correcdj lenders gai^ it was then cnoneoasly 
supposed that tdiiht rendered tihtm. Note SBP. 15a, n. 13, mhAt 
gaiam anma has the title la idtJthia karradai^ * who alone is warlike'. 
I believe that the meaning *lord' is seoondaiy, and developed firom 
'great serpent', because this term was so often associated with 'the 
lord Tammuz'. Tammus is often called iMiMi, 'lord'^ mtt4m*wm^ 
* my lord ', SBP. 318, 20 ; sni-/ir-tif*jif, * yom lord ', 320, 9, Ac To 
avoid error I employ uiumgal without an English transhtion. The 
Babylonians probably lost all memory of the original meaning. 

> CT. 33, s. Rev. 8, wud ^ru ^-mngHtida Ul irsihrn. The 
passage confirms the interpretation of this deity as an old earth god. 

* Ward, no. 365 (ten-pointed star); 368 (siz*pointed star). 

* Toscane, DiUgatiom em Perse^ xiL 172, 204. 

^ See p. II. In astronomy Hydra b called tfru^ Serpens iolsnv, 
and Scorpio akraku. 
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extremely early date. In the liturgies this title dearly 
designates a patron of the earth's productivity : 

' The flood has taken Tammuz, 
Mother uiumgal it has taken/ ^ 

A litany belonging to the regular temple recitations 
describes a calamity which befell many cities and their 
temples where Innini and Tammuz were worshipped : 

* My temple and my city they plundered. 
The women of my temple they plimdered. 
My convent and my sanctuary, &c. 
My property and my treasures, &c. 
The possessions of my temple Shumera, &c. 
The possessions of my temple Rabriri, &c. 

My mrone and my » &c. 

My couch of porphyry, &c. 

My husband m my temple they insulted (?)• 

The god, my Ga/ma^anna * they insulted 

The treasure of my heart they insulted, 

USumgal the lofty one of the mountain house.* 

Upon my face they place humiliation. 

A fate of woe and wailing. 

Yea, of woe and wailing they put upon me, 

They who violated my nusband.'^ 

In our discussion of the various personifications of 
natural elements which were detached from the sphere 
of the Tammuz attributes, and erected into parasite 
Tammuz forms, the god Ningishzida, companion of 
Tammuz, has already been noticed. He apparently 
represents the ddfication of some kind of a tree * and 

^ ZimmerD, K^L^ na s» Rev. 1. 17 £ 
. * This title of Tammiis oocnrt only beie. Note the emUns amm. 

' A coemological name for the earth with its interior abode of tho 
dead. Note the *vM**^»WiP lietw f iea aliMVtf/ ^«Mi the earth* ' 
SBP. 145. * See p. 7, nol^ a. 
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appears widi Tammuz at the gate of heaven.^ A 
suggestion has also been made that these two deities 
were identified with the stars Castor and Pollux.* 
The tide ' lord mu^zi-da \ in the liturgies,* is evidendy, 
a survival of the ancient epithet fdnrgii-zi-da^ * lord ^ 
of the faithful wood \ In the theological lists he is 
placed among the gods of the lower world* This 
type of Tammuz is the one which took over the primi* 
tive serpent worship. On several seal cylinders, 
notably that of the famous patesi of Lagash GudeaL,* 
this god appears with a serpent springing from each 
shoulder, and in at least one case, with a serpent 
twining about his lower limbs.^ These seals repv'esent 
this god in religious art as late as the middle of the 
second millennium. The serpent forms an important 
object of religious symbolism in Babylonian art,* and 

* See p. 32. * See p. 38. 

* SBP. 300, 6 ; 304, 15; 306, 3 ; Bahyhmiam Uturgies^ 20, 5» te. 
See also Zimmeni, Tamuxlieder, 21:1. 

* Nin may mean both lord and ladj ; the second meaning is the 
ordinary one, and possibly original. The title |mbably (like amm 
titles) goes back to the period when all earth deities were regarded as 



■ CT. 25, 5, 64, and II IL 59, Rev. 36. Zimmero, GdUeHisk 
An s Atmrn^ 122, infers from CT. 25, 5, 66 that this list mentioned 
a wife of NingiSzida, but I doobt this. He does not appear to have 
had a consort. The list SBP. 160, 7 makes him follow Ninazu and 
Ningirda, who were lord and queen of Aralln and parents of Ningil- 
sida (see Thureau-Dangin, SAK. 86 (7), L 5). 

* This seal, which represents Ningilsida presenting the patesi to 
die god Ea, has been published many times. A good reproduction 
will be found by Heuzey in Ramg d'AssyrMcgie^ 6, 95. 

' Ward, Sioi Cylimden of Weskrm Asia, 368 d, 368 «, 368/, and 
Cyhnden in ike Ubmuy of J. Pierfoni Morgan^ 118. See also 
Ward's drawings of NingiSsida, Seai CyUnders^ p. 376. 

* See Heuxey, Revne d^Assyrioloigie, 6, 95-104; Ward, Seai 
CyUnden, 130 f. The serpent appears on the following scab of the 
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was regarded as a protecting deity, since a huge python 
is often found designed in various positions on the 
kudurru or memorial deeds, engraved also with the 
symbols of all the principal deities.^ 

Beside Ningishzida, who is essentially a vegetation 
god, the Sumerians worshipped a special ophidian deity 
whose cult was located at Dir, a city in Ashnunnak on 
the Elamitic border.* We have already shown * that 
at Dir a mother goddess and her son were worshipped 
both under the tide KA-DI} But we know that the 
mother goddess of Dir was a type of Innini, and that 
this goddess KA-DI was known as a serpent goddess, 
for she is distinctly called a serpent deity in a syllabar,* 
and referred to as the ' divine serpent lady of life ' in 
a well-known passage.* Another passage represents 
KA^DI as mother of the serpent god. Clearly, then, 
both mother and son, Innini and Tammuz of Dir, are 
serpent gods. As in the case of KA^DI^ so in dealing 

BMioihique Naiianak^ published by Delaporte : no. s8, accompanjring 
GilgamiS and EabanI; no. S71, two heroes nMt-w^ each holding 
a serpent See also nos. 483, 510, 511; Toscane, Dd^Mm m 
Peru^ xiL iss-saS. 

^ For example Hinke, Smmdary Sima, s5, coiled at the lop (as 
also on p. 95) ; 30, winding along the edge; s8, stretched across Uie 
lower register (in this case more like a serpent with dragon head). 
For various interpretations see Hinke, 97 ff. 

* Serpent worship is particularly prominent in Ebonitic religious 
art, see Toscane, loc dt See also the teal of Nig-kaOa, Toscane in 
J?7*. of Maspero, voL xxL 5. 

* See p. 16, note i. 

* Elamitic art has also a male ophidian deity, see Toscane, ibfaL 
176 ff., and espedally p. ao3, fig. 384. An ophidian dei^ of double 
gender like KA-DI^ p. 181, fig. 3S0 (hte period). 

* V R. 31 f, 3a 

* BA* vL S38, 4s« For an Ehmitic representation of a serpent 
goddess see Toscane, pp. sot, a04i 313. 
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with the name of the serpent god we cannot always 
be sure whether we have to do with a goddess or her 
son. But in most cases the serpent god Sim is 
masculine, as our evidence will show. 

•Scholars ordinarily refer to the serpent god by the 
name Strm, being the Semitic word for serpent, biit 
we cannot be sure that the Babylonians really employed 
this word. The Sumerian word for serpent is mui» 
but the theologians give the pronunciation of the 
ideogram, employed in writing the name of this god, 
as ieraAf which the Semites translated by loAan or 
sa^n^ a word for fire.^ For some obscure reason the 
serpent god became a fire god, for not only was 
Ningishzida also a sun god,' but a seal cylinder repre- 
sents the god Stru with rays from his shoulders.' But 
whatever may have been the Sumerian name,^ and 
whether we employ Stru (serpent) or Sakan (fire) for 
the Semitic name, the representations in art reveal 
clearly enough his ophidian nature. Dr. William Hayes 
Ward has collected and published six very early seals 
which show us the Sumerian conception of Stru.^ 
The god has the spiral body of a serpent with the 
bust and head of a human god. On one of these seals 
an archaic form of the Sumerian sign for serpent 
occurs,* and on another a more simple form of the 
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■ See SEP. 159, 10, ^ U^4t-ai^^f(rm ra^if Eiarra^ *$tni, 
crouching guard of ESarra', and II R. 59, Obv. ai, ^.h-ra^^ 
'• MU^ ss robi: Ekarrorgt, CT. 24, 8, 1 1 has a gloss sa-^a-4m on 
^MU&^rahif Ekmrra, On the god Saitm see AJSL. s8, ss6, 
n. 4a 

* Thurean-Dangin, SAK. 94, v. so. 

' Ward, Seal Cylmders, 367. 

« We must suppose the name to have been J/Uf as a serpent and 
Sirai as a fire deity. 

» Ibid. p. IS7 ^ ' Na 36^ sfgn JfOff. 
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same sign.^ The figure in each case is masculine. In 
one of the oldest ones (no. 362) he holds a branch 
of some kind, which reminds us of the vegetation gods, 
Tammuz and Ningishzida. On this same seal Sfru 
is placed so as to face a seated goddess, possibly his 
mother KA-DI, but the artist has given no indication 
that he regarded her also as ophidian. Another of 
these seals (no. 366) * has inscribed between the serpent 
deity and a worshipper the name Belili, which is one 
of the titles of the sister of Tammuz, Geshtinanna, that 
most ancient mother goddess.' But the features of 
the deity are evidently masculine. The third figure 
on the seal may possibly be a goddess, in which case 
^ Belili my great lady \ inscribed on the seal, would 
refer to her. These seals and their inscriptions prove 
that the god l^ru is a detached and specialized type 
of Tammuz.* 

Although the mother goddess KA-DI became a 
special ophidian goddess among female deities, yet 
there is ample evidence that Innini herself was origi- 
nally connected with ophidian worship. The strongest 
evidence for this has been detected in Babylonian 
glyptic which represents the war goddess with serpent 
symbols. In the early period the serpent motif appears 



* No. 363, sign BV, GID^ ordinaiy word for * kmg'. 

' Given also bjr Ward in the Morgan Collection, no. 87. 

* Another name is also traced on the seal, but I can make nothing 
of it, unless it be wuMM^^mm^ *my great queen*. Ninma|^ is also 
one of the titles of Ninlil, goddess of Nippur. 

* For Stru see also King, Spmtdary Siamt^ 36, 49, ^§tru ^Ulf4 
mar htH Ja obi Dt-t^r^ *9^ the magnificent god, son of the lempfe 
ofDtr'. Also jr«dlMjrib^A# ^iM«^ 

Kt-Habban (in the region of Dtr?) swears by *the great gods and 
the god firm\ Note also the goddess JTA-J)/ and the god i^ 
together m SUtrpm, 8, 6. 
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in serpent heads springing amoi^ flowers from die I dra 

shoulders of the goddess. In die age of the Ur» I»n, I go, 

and first Babylonian dynasties, she is represented I bin 

holding a caduceus, a conventionalized form of a staff, I £n 

mounted by the heads of two serpents looking in I ear 

opposite directions.^ This form of the caduceus is I for 

clearly developed from the classical form seen on the I fee 

vase of Gudea, where two serpents wind about a per- I her 

pendicular posL* On the vase of Gudea the caduceus I nor 

represents Ningishzida and I have seen a seal imfHTs- I fi\i 

sion upon a tablet, whose present location I can no I Ser 

longer recall, where Ningishzida is represented holding I 

the caduceus of conventional form.' And I have also I as 

a distinct recollection of seeing a small signet seal of I wh: 

the Persian period on which a goddess was represented I D'n 

standing and pouring from a vase a liquid which fell I pov 

to the mouth of a serpent standing on its tail at her I or . 

The name of Tammuz, uSumgal^ which reveals his | ^^ 

prehistoric ophidian connexion, must have been common y \^ 

both to Innini and Tammuz. A classical Sumerian | ni^, 

text, being a song sung at the symbolic marriage of I ^n^ 

the mother goddess and a deified king of Isin, mentions | \\\ 

her twice as the 'mother goddess, Ushumgalanna \* | 

A Semitic prayer of Ashuma^irpal which we have I 

translated* has the line, *Thou art Ishtar, fearful | i 

I fern. 

' See Wiurd, Seal Cylinders, pp. 158 ff. | and 

* See Ward, p. 129. I as il 

* I copied the seal hastOj when ezaminiiis taUets for a dealer in I tran^ 
aatiqnities. 1 See . 

* The most common sign employed for writing the name of Innini H « 
is probably derived from the picture of a serpent coiling about a staff, I > 
see Thiireau-Dangin, Xfkirchis sttr ficrthurt am/i/ormi^ 294. I 42, 

' Radan, Miuellameyms Tex/s, na s, 4s and 70. I j^/j- 

* See p. 67. I <' 
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dragon of the great gods \^ Another type of mother 
goddess, who became in due time a special patron of 
birth and the permanent consort of the great earth god 
Enlil, is also descrii>ed as. an uSumgal^ of heaven and 
earth. This same deity is further stated to have the 
form of a serpent from her girdle to the soles of her- 
feet,* and the Babylonians appear to have identified 
her with Serpens in the region of Scorpio. The astro- 
nomer Kugler has identified her with Hydra,^ otherwise 
Ningishzida. She may have bben identified with both 
Serpens and Hydrau 

The ophidian deities were regarded by the ancients 
as having special power over disease In a passage 
which has been cited, KA-DI^ the serpent goddess of 
Dir, is called the mistress of life. But the special 
power of healing was acquired by the goddess Gula 
or Bau, who became the consort, of that other Tammur 
type Ningirsu of Lagash. She is developed ovit of 
the primitive earth goddess, taking upon herself this 
important attribute as the central goddess tended 
more and more to become a patroness of government 
and a protector of the temporal welfare of the people. 
We should expect this deity, above all, to have been 



' ZA. s» 79, 95, uhtmgaUai iUtm rohAH. The word AanfaOalu^ 
fern. qS tthmigaiht^ may perhaps be employed here in the. teoondaiy 
and usual sense of 'ruler^ In another passage she is addressed 
as the planet Venus under tUs name {fAmgal amuhgi)^ which is 
translated by Jarraf Sam/, an apparent oonfusioii with gaiam amm. 
See AJSL. 23, 170, L 50. 

* Ninharsagga uSumgai^ athna ki, JM/ftutitm ZMnrgki, 91, 11; 

* liiu minrH4a rnH ham (a^U ivAyMv »6m' ith* «A0, CT. 17^ 
4S, 10 £ Compare Hohna, Nmm itr Klkferkiht 139, and fbr 
M^, ' scales '(?)b tee ZA. S5, 3Qs. 

^ Kvyler, ArmAMidlrt L S5S. 
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Ophidian, bat Gula is symbolized by die Jog in 
Babylonian religion.^ 

The two seal cylinders^ Nos. 2 and 3 on PL I, will 
illustrate die preceding discussion. Cylinder No» 2 is 
a good example of the form of Ishtar in the glypdc 
of the Amoritish period. The branches springing 
from the shoulders and the weapon held by die right 
hand, as well as the lion beneath the right foot, 
characterize her martial properties. In her right hand 
will be seen the conventional form of the caduceus. 
The inscription reads ' Sin*ikisham, son of Nazizi. 
servant of the god Anmartu'.* 

Cylinder No. 3 has several important details. Before 
the thunder god Adad, who voyages in a boat, we see 
the upright serpent, and in the rear facing two symbols, 
one of which is the spear-shaped post of Marduk,' 
stands the goddess Ishtar of the Assyrian period. 
She holds the ring without a sceptre. Her tiara is 
mounted with a star showing her astral connexion. 
A bow appears at each shoulder, terminating in a round 
knob. In other figures, which show Ishtar with two 
bows, the end of the bow is occasionally adorned with 
a star, indicating her connexion with the so-called bow- 
star Sirius.^ 

* So often on memorial deeds engraved with symbols of the gods, 
and compare CT» 17, 44, 88. 

' This god is possibly not identical with ^awmrfit {Am'AIar»Tu\ 
but a name of the god Ninib, corresponding to the Aramaic repro- 
duction of that name on documents of the late period, nsHait, Le. 
AnwaSttt. See Clay, Bafyiamam Expeditum of Un VmioiriUy of 
PimuyhamOt z, p. 18 of the Introduction. 

' The accompanying symbol should coneqMnd to the grooved or 
double rod of Nebo. 

* See Delaporte, Cylindra Orumiamx^ 354 and 355. The inscrip- 
tion on Na 3 reads * Seal of Sadibbu', and is engraved so as to be 
read from the seaL 
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In the period of the dynasty of Ur the phonetic 
speUing li^f^a-ra^ began to be exclusively employed 
for the older ESl>ana.' She occurs twice in the official 
pantheon, once in the list of virgin goddesses who are 
types of the beloved of Tammuz^* and once among 
the inferior divinities of the court of Ninlil.^ In the 
former passage her name is written twice with the 
ordinary sign for lamb, pu^adu, and once with a sign 
nigtn, which means 'turn, twist'. The latter writing 
refers, of course, to her ancient connexion with the 
sea-serpent. Her connexion with flocks and pastures 
is also primitive, but more specially characteristic of 
the major type Innini. Elamitic art constantly connects 
the serpent and the ram as symbols of the dying god,* | 
and we have here a similar connexion, the difference 
being that the two types are united in the goddess. 
In the same passage the name is corrupted to li^ura^ 
and written with sign asar^ ordinary ideogram for 
another water deity of Eridu, Marduk son of Ea. 
Through the ancient connexion with water, one of the 
principal elements of incantation, she must have been 
much invoked in magic Frankly the incantation texts 
mention her sparingly either as Ninil or I5l>ara, but 
two of her titles in the theological list reflect this 
aspect She has the name ^M/ii^ lamdum, 'Queen 



* This word appears first in Genouillac, TaUeiUt ie DrMm, 5514, 
5t associated with GdHn-anmu 

* So, if we accept Hommers theory, see p. 46. 

* CT. 24, 18, 7. 

* CT. 24, 6, s8-3s s 14, 13, IS4-6. 

* Toscane, loc. cit 166 flf. Toicane has ezpfauned the lam as an 
opponent and foe of the serpent, but I doubt this. In Elamitic art 
the female goat occasionally represents the goddess also^ see ibid. i8s. 

* £^iaif{r),wtt &fm.Gr.Mi9. The rcsdiogs ^AMSf, 'she who 
rrtgnmatM ig * •■mI rfMf * nfinrftj *■ artt POS s iMf . 
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of die oath \ am! ^taimi sikri^ ^shc of the attentioii 
of speech V Meicer, Tke Oath im Bahylamian and 
Assyrian Literaiure^ P> i3> regards IShara aod her 
daughter Ninmarki* as spedal oath^eities, that is, 
deities in whose names oaths were sworn. The same 
author cites a contract in which witnesses give evidence 
before the viper of ES-har-nu* Two other tides may 
possibly refer to the same power in magic ^ TUAf-dU* 
azag and ^'diHtu. The former tide brings her into 
connexion with . the mythical chamber Du-azag, where 
abode that other deity of magic, Nisaba, the grain 
goddess.^ The second tide means ^'^ JtiJU/fi, 'goddess 
of magic ceremonies'.^ In astral mythology she is 
connected from most ancient times with the constella- 
tion Scorpio,* and the engravers invariably represent 
her on memorial stones as a scorpion. But she has 
distinct ophidian tendendes, for a symbol called the 

• > baSmu^ or viper, represented her in a temple. The 
constellation Serpens, near Scorpio in the heavens, 
was apparently confused with IShara ; for Ninmah, also 
an ophidian deity and identified with Serpens, is also 

rj' identified with Scorpia* Elamitic symbolism constandy 
joins the scorpion and the serpent, and both are con* 
nected with vegetation represented by a tree, generally 



' She that lends ear to what men nj. 

* 'Queen of the citj Mar'; also an unmarried goddess. 
' Baimum sa d-^-ra^ without ihi^ CT. ii. 47, so. 

* CT. 16, M4S, 30. Note also that Du-auig is connected with Ea^ 
god of the sea, BA. v. 349, 14 f., and it is translated occasionally by 
apsBf * sea ', SAL 7291. 

* Also a tide of Nidaba, CT. 24, 9, 38. 

* Mulgir-iab = ^^H'^a-ra^ CT 26, 42, 9. 

^ The Sumerian sign for htimu is uham, connected with die ophidian 
name of Tammuz, uiumgal* 

* CT 26, 42, 12. 
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a fruit tree.^ We have also found reason to suppose 
that the Babylonians identified Medusa in the con* 
stellation Perseus with one of the types of mother 
goddess under the names Ninsl-anna and Dilbat' The 
ophidian character of I$)>ara or Nini is particularly 
manifest in a proper name occurring several times in 
the period of Ur, Nindruhifngal^ 'Nina is the great 
python'.' It is not probable that the Babylonians 
would have identified I§hara with Scorpio unless she 
had some marine characteristics which appear in the 
title tiatnat or tamtu^^ a name which originally signified 
the dragon of the primaeval sea of chaos. The con- 
nexion between a primitive earth deity and the sea- 
serpent is not clear to me. Nor is it clear why a deity 
of fresh water, such as Nina, would be connected with 
a violent and evil dragon of the deep. 

IShara appears as a beneficent deity, and, so far as 
the few passages which mention her permit us to infer, 
she is a mother goddess like Ishtar,' as well as a war 
goddess.* Like the famous Ishtar of Arbela she is 
especially interested in law and orades,^ and the 
protection of homes.* A late text mentions her as 
dwelling in the ' Temple of the Womb ' * in Babylon, 

' Toscane, loc cit 163 f^ it passim. Note alio K^an and Niiaba 
in CT. xii. 37 below, Rev. 18 (Hommel, p. 54). 

* See p. loa. 

' Legrain, Ls Tsmfis da Rais tTUr, 103. 

* Mul-gir-iab Si ^^ O-ia-ra HHunai^ CT. 96, 4 a, la 

* Ummu rimmhtm ia mU \rafi(Ui\ ^merciful mother of the far- 
dwelling: peoples \ King, MagU, 7, Rev. 59 s 57, t. 

* KB. iv. 72, aSy *Majr Uham, lady of conquest and habitatioos in 
the mighty battle, not hear him '• 

* Bm dmm u Uri, Zhnmem, Riiual^Tafibi, 87, 6 ; C7. 94, 6, 3a 

* Skyrpu, iL 171 ; CT. 33, 3, 99, htUi ituimi. 

* Ahbai SJ^^krfa in Sttani^a; Straasmaieri /MucJkubmmu^i 
947,7. 
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bat a geognphical tablet pboes her colt at an unknofvn 
dty, KisurriL^ The title, 'lady of vision^ is pstfti- 
culariy important,* for Ishtar herself does not appear 
to have been an oracuUur deity in Sumer and Babylonia. 
It is true that the Assyrian kings Asarfaaddon and 
Ashurbanipal regarded Islitar, particularly the Ishtar of 
Arbela, as an oracular deity, but this was a personal 
matter. The sun god Shamash and the thunder god 
Adad alone enjoyed the tide of ' lord of oracles ' in 
most cases. We should, however, expect at least the 
ophidian form of Ishtar to have developed oracular 
properties, for primitive man n^^arded the serpent gods 
as pguticulariy expert in this obscure art But the 
ancient oracular attribute of the Babylonian Pythia 
of Delphi survives only in this tide of Uhara. The 
Assyrian king Asarhaddon has left us several oracles, 
communicated to him through priests and priestesses 
of Arbela, from Ishtar : 

* O Asarhaddon, king of lands. 

Not shalt thou fear. 

The howl of winds ' which rush ^ upon thee, 

I command it, that they shall not crush (thee). 

Thy foes like hogs of die reed-swamps in the month 
Siwan from before thy feet shall run away. I am the 
great Beltis ; I am Ishtar of Arbela ^ who before thy 

* II R. 6oa, 14. Anminit appears to bave been wonhipped at 
KisorrO, see VAB. L 15a. 

* Cf. NinS, tlie intequder of dreams, Gtidea CjL A a, 1*3; 3, 
as-S, Ac Perhaps to her ophidian character Nin2 owes her power 
as 'Queen of the precious deoees', GudeaCyLB 4, 6« 

* &t^M fa-Q'TM, iu'm is the Babylonian cognate of HKkBF *storm 
of devastation'. 

^ iHH'ba-'kaHt'm^ frftm idipu^ see Sm. 6, Obv. 14-16. 

* A city a short di&^^nce north-east of Nineveh. The temple of 
litar of Arbela was called ^i/-ixMni2/^ < temple of festivals', Lehmann- 
Haupt, iamcUhmukm^ L\ p. so, i. 
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feet destroys thy foes. What plans that I utter for 
thee do not prove real before me? I am Ishtar of 
Arbela. Thy foes the Ukai^ I will deliver into thy 
power. I am Ishtar of Arbela. Before thee and 
behind thee I will walk. Fear not Thou art under 
protection.* I in the midst of sorrows will advance 
and abide (with thee).' From the mouth of Ishtar- 
latashija( * a man of Arbela.* 



The preceding oracle was delivered before a threatened 
invasion of Assyria by the people of Ukka. Our text 
gives here two more oracular responses of Ishtar, 
the first of which is too badly broken to be translated, 
but we learn that this one also concerns a war and 
was given by a priestess of Arbela, Sin|^isha-amur.' 
A short oracle dien follows : * 1 rejoice because of 
Asarhaddon my king ; Arbela also rejoices/ given by 
a priestess Rimuteallate of the city DarShOja in (he 
mountains. This oracular spot in the mountains is 
not mentioned elsewhere, but the suggestion forces 
itself upon us that perhaps here, as at Arbela, there 
may have been a mysterious cavern famed in legend 
as the abode of a pydion. 

The tablet then proceeds with an oracle rendered 
through a priestess Baja of Arbela, and is interesting 
because Ishtar identifies herself both with B61, lord of 
Assyria,* and Nebo, the god of wisdom : ^ 

* U'kaHti, 80 first Pinches, Jaatrow; lee ToSteen, Ot^t^kai 
£6/, 56; Klaober, AJSL. t8, 944. Compare Boiseier, B^bmMa^ 
iv. 8i. 

■ Uncertain. Milg4{f) from np)(?). 

* The name of this prophet means * litar wOl not be negiigent ^ 

* IV R. 6x, L 6-30* See also Jastrow, Rdigiom^ B. 159, who finds 
fbor different oracles in this passage. 

* ' I have seen her sapport' 

* Aior is probabljr intended. 

^ Here ag^ Jastiow, ibid. 160, finds thrse oraeks. 

wn K 
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'Not shalt thou fear AsariiaddoD; I BA widi diee i am 

confer. I be 

The beams of jthy heart I will strengthen even as I a 

thy mother, who brought thee into beii^. | VC 

The sixty great gods^ with me stand* and will 

protect thee. The moon god at thy right, the sun I Fe 

god at thy left. The sixty great gods staind about I I 

thee. Thy batde' hurray they draw up. Upon men I I 

put not diy trust Lift* thiitj eyes unto me, and I cai. 

behold me. I am Ishtar of Arbda. I have made I chi 

Ashur propitious unto thee. When thou wast young | am 

I stood by thee. Fear not, but adore me. Where is | th: 
that foe who came in haste against thee? Whom 
I have consumed with fire ? In the future thou shalt 
go up even as in the past I am Nebo, lord of the 

tablet writing. Adore me.' 

I sta: 

From the remaining traces of the following oracle | is i 

we learn that it was pronounced by a prophetess of | th\ 
the city ASSur. Then we have a long oracle from 

a woman, Ishtar-b£l-daini,^ who was the king's own E ^V 

diviner : • I f^. 

* I am Ishtar of Arbda. O Asarhaddon, king of | ^^t 
Assyria, in ASSur, Nineveh, Calah and Arbda, distant 
days, eternal years, unto Asarhaddon, my king, I will 
give. Thy great protector am I, thy good nurse ^ 



a n 



* Probablj the Annnnaki or earth spirits. ComiMie BM. 82-5*22, I was 
527, coLI, 21. B vitl 

' See Boissier, Bai. w. 8t. ' ftiiai^. I VA 

' Mutu^. On maiaimstmM see LSS. iL 1, p. 82; BA. m. | Beh 
Pftrt 4, pi 6. I ^ ^ 

* ' Iltar, lord of jadgement' I of > 

* Se-hfim. Jastiow, iL 161, is dearlj rq(ht in regarding thb word | wbi 
ms identical in meaning with UCiUum This fixm favours Jensen's 
derivation, not from la^dim^ * to ask', bat from Sa 'iiJW, ' he of the linen 
garment', Afyikm umi I^em, 411. For 'f%f see V IL 28, a. 

* MuktttkiaJta dikhi^ so to be rendered with Defautre and Gray 
against Jastrow. 
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thee I am I. In distant days and eternal years thy throne 
I beneath a great canopy^ I have established. Upon 
n as I a platform (?) of gold within the canopy I fixed it 
I With the ^ow of nrestone before Asarhaddon I made 
will I it glow. £ven as the crown of my head I fixed it 
sun I Fear not» O king. I will speak with thee. Not have 
iboQt I I rejected thee. I will encourage thee. Not will 
men I I make thee ashamed.' The river in safety. I will 
and I cause thee to cross. O Asarhaddon^ faithful |K>n, 
made I diild of Ninlil,' with my hands thine enemies I will 
oung I annihilate. O Asarhaddon, king of Assyria, thou cup 
re is I diat is filled with gifts, thou mace with double axe I 
hom I Asarhaddon, in AsSur far away days, eternal years, 
shsJt I I will give thee. 

r the I Asarhaddon in Arbela thy good shield am I. 

Asarhaddon, faithful son, child of Ninlil, thy under- 
standing is sound/ I love thee much. Upon uie earth 
rade | is thy couch,^ in the great canopy is thy seai (?)• At 
3s of I thy right I bum incense, at tiiy left I cause fire to 

from I consume it Imperial power over corruptly * 

over before his face shall not approaoi. 

The deceUful snares which they plan from before his 
feet I shall sever for them. Thou even thou art king, 
g of I art king/ 

^^11 I '^^is oracle was probably ddivered in reply to 

a request as to whether the king should proceed with 

> ifitm/ means bem s dome-ifaaped covering under which the throne 

5-ts, I was set Neboiehadnessar phced a canopj (IsmI) of wood overlaid 

with gold and jeweb over the statoe of Gnk in her temple at Babjrion, 

VAB. iv. 164, IS. A letter published by Haiper and translated by 

I. viii, I Behrens, AttyrucMafylomieAi Brif^^ Leipiig, 1906, 64 £, mentions 

a Sam/ia ittroft) 'canopjr of gold*, whidi was stolen from the temple 
of Marduk. Bdirens also cites the inscription of Eshmunasar, 16 f., 
where the Phoenician word aoKlf is emplofsd hi the same sense, 
nsen's | ' U-t^HO^ka}. 
Unen | ' The text has hero an obscure line fa^fMrm Mu. 

Gmy I ' JTicte, see Thompson, AvA mf A«7 iSi^^ 

* Da^^^ki. The ten in them lines is biokeih awajr. 
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the ooostnicdoQ of a canopy for his dirooe. If diis 
m tarpretation be correct, we are leminded of similar 
requests made by Nabonidus to the gods Shamash and 
Adad, ooncdning the rebuilding of temples^ and die 
making of a tiara for the statue of the sun god. ^ 

An obscure oracle delivered by the prophetess of 
Arfoela, B£lit-abi-sha,^ to the queen mother (Nakia) and 
son, probably concerns a court intrigue by which Asar* 
haddon, the youngest son, obtained divine sanction to 
succeed to the throne. It is known from other sources 
that Senacherib, for some unknown reason, selected 
Asarhaddon as his successor, and for this reason 
the elder brothers revolted and slew their father. 
Apparendy the queen mother secredy arranged matters 
with the Arbda oracle and obtained the following 
reply: 

* I am the divine lady of Arbela. Unto the mother 
of the king, since thou bringest complaint against me, 
saying. As to what diou puttest in the right and in the 
left of thy bosom — ^thus (I answer) Which is the cAoice 
of thy heart ? Him into the plain thou shalt cause to 
run away. Saying also. Thou, O king, fear not 
Imperial rule seize,* power seize.* ' 

' ^ Beltis is her fiither.' Two otber readings have heen .defended, 
Mimma-abi-Sa (Pinches, Jastiow) and B^t-aba-iSknn. The concep- 
tion of Beltis as the male parent of the priestess is only a figure of 
speech intended to convey the idea that the goddess created her by 
divine intervention. 

* JhJka-Ut perhaps an imperative of iahL For the form ct 4*^ 
e-ma, Maklu^ iL 107; A-kim Reisner, SBH, ff, s8. The k is often 
replaced by i in this word, and for ikkH instead of&JtftL tM^ a vulgar 
form for /^/, ocL 1I» 37. 

* If this translation be correct no better example of a politically 
inspired oracle conld be found. To avoid suspicion the modier 
complains that a previous oracle had designated Asarhaddon, and of 
the two sons in her bosom the one whom she prefersmust take to 
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It appears, however, that Asarfaaddon did not act at 
once upon the advice of the oracle spoken by Bdlitabisha, 
as we learn from the following orade, spoken by a 
priest in Arbela, Ladagilili : 

' Greeting unto Asarhaddon, king of Assjrria. Ishtar 
of Arbela unto the plain has gone forth. Greeting to 
her son unto the midst of the citv she sends. ..... . .^ 

[Ishtar] of Arbela has filled thy lap with good 

The former advice which I commanded diee thou 
didst not depend upon, and now upon the latter thou 
shalt depend. Glorify me. As on a day of eod's 
(feast) let torches be carried ; ' before all ebe g&rify 
me. The torn garment from my palace thou shaft 
cause to be taken away. Properly prepared food thou 
shalt eat Proper water thou ^malt drink. In thy 
palace thou shaft be firmly established. Thy son and 
the son of thy son shall exercise royal power upon the 
lap of Ninurash.* 

The second oracle, we may believe, convinced 
Asarhaddon that the gods had appointed him to 
ascend the throne.' It is difficult to understand . upon 
what principle the scribes selected these oracles of 
Ishtar to Asarhaddon for preservation upon one great 
tablet, but we may assume that they chose those 
which figured most prominently in influencing the life 
of the king. Another collection of oracles has been 
preserved upon a laige tablet* but the text is broken 
perpendicularly at the middle, so that about half of its 
contents has been lost The authors of dus collection 

» 

flight, and yft know that the dder bfolhat actnaOjr fled to die 

.' Here aewi lines are Okgible. 

■ See Zimmem, Nmfahri/uit 134, note*. 

* See abo Jaitrow, IL 165. 
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obviously preferred sudi orades as pertained to wars.^ 
The first legible section begins in the midst of aui 
orade whose preceding lines are destroyed,* but die 
contents show that the oracle is from the god Ashur : 

• 

' The Cimmerians * into his hand I will give. Fire 
in the land of EUifM^ thou shalt hurL The four 
quarters of the earth Ashur gives unto him. In the 
house where he shines^ form, the house where he 
grew up» die king shall have no rival Even as the 
rising of Shamash he glows. This is the greeting* 
which before the divine lord of the sheepfold and 
before the gods is promulgated.' 

A line drawn across the tablet separates die oracle 
concerning the Cimmerians from anodier revelation of 

* K. S401, first pablished bj Scroog, BeUrOgt uar Astynbicgk, 
iL 637-43, translated 629 L The text was published in better form 
bj Craig, RT. L ss-s, and transhted bj Martin, TtxUs ni^gimx^ 
88-97. Translated also by Jastrow, iL 166 fil 

* A whole column of the tablet is broken away before the tnuidated 
section. The name of Asarhaddon occurs at the end of one line in 
column L 

' A people of Cappadocia mentioned by Herodotus and Soabo 
{Kt§iftfptoi\ and in Ikbrew. The Hebrew form Gamer, Septuagint 
Gamer, is b.4ied upon the Cuneiform quelling Gamr, Gamirra, 
Gamera, found frequendy in letters of the Sargonic period, see 
Toffteen, Researchu m AstfrioH and Babyhmiam Giograpky^ 45. 
For gimtrrai see Klauber, AJSL. 28, s^y. See also Sayce, PSBA. 
18969 178. 

* A small country noith of Elam, according 10 Streck, 2SA* 15, 
380 t, in modem Luristan. Hommel, Gnmdrus, 209, is inclined 
to follow Andreas and connect Rlli-p with the Arians, / being an 
Elamitic pluraL At the end of line s read iaihtp (Virolleaud in 
Martin). 

* Ina^ahammu Nafd^ is the ordinaiy word for the breaking of 
dawn. The passage pictures Asarhaddon as the rising sun. 

* Smimm, employed as a synonym for orade. 
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Ashur; its connexion with the previous section is 
doubtful but not excluded : 

' Now these idle fellows ^ plotted, have come up 
against thee, have arisen against thee.* And thou 
hast opened thy mouth, saying, '' I app^ to Ashur''. 
I have heard of thy shame. From within the eate of 
heaven I shall come quickly. I shall hasten ana cause 
fire to consume them. Thou in their midst shalt 
stand. From before thee I shall send them up, unto 
the mountains cause them to ascend Meteors upon 
them I shall rain.* Thy foes I will cut down, and fill 
the river with their blood. Let them see, let them 
glorify me, even as I am Ashur lord of the gods. This 
IS the greeting which in the presence ot the statue 
(was rendered). The tablet of the decrees of Ashur 
concerning the revelation* into the presence of the 
king one shall bring. Good oil let them pour out and 
make sacrifices of lambs. Incense they shall bum.^ 
Before the king they shall read it' 

Although the preceding oracles do not belong to 
the revelations of the Arbela goddess, yet their 



> Anuhi SAX-SAR-a-mamtaH. VouMy ffar^iur^^^ the people 
of the city ffar-^^ Harper, LeUtrs^ 556, Rev. ii. Generic form 
ffar^ajlt Knudtzon, GeBeie an den S^nmngoii^ 7 a, a. This city lay 
on the borders of EUipn, mentioned above. Jastrow and Schdl 
Mlow this mterpcetation. Sar s Uttimm, ' vagabond ' (?). 

* 7/-/r^-ia would natnraOy be derived inmi loM, ' to take captive \ 
P form, ilt&H>aHbut with Strong and Muss-Amolt. In no case can 
the form be IIP from iSrM, as Jastrow afiSrms. I have regarded the 
form as P of UM, Meta>iUekl, by differentiation of dentals. A 
dissimilation ii>Ii cannot be documented; compare if>lf in 
Brockelmann, VergUichende OrammaUk^ S37 p. 

* AMaJ^fuOn. A^ttOlu, probably ibr m^mUm, 'torch'! *firebrand\ 
« ffa*a/ni Heb., Sjr., Aram, rtjfj «to reveal'. 

■ lUuhi. A veifo 4Mm, 'bom', is probably u> be assumed fi>r. 
this and simikr passages, see Zimmem> Ztm Mylmdiekm Nmjakn* 
fiti^ 13S, n. $• 
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indnstOQ in our disnissJon will throw nciidi l^t upoD 
the methods employed by the furiests in promulgating 
these utterances, and later in redacting them into 
collections for future reference. 

The book of oracles now proceeds with two long 
responses of Ishtar, whose drcumstances are obscure, 
and the text of both has been damaged : 

• 

' Proclamation of Ishtar of Arbela to Asarfaaddon 

king of Assyria. '' The gods my fathers '*' 

As for those whom I have spared waters oi a sione 
strainer * thou shalt give them to drink. A drinking- 
vessel containing ten ka thou shalt fill with water of 
the stone straintr and shalt give it to them, saying, 
Surely Ishtar watches. Saying, In your towns and 
districts she walks. The breads thou' shalt eat 
When thou forgettest these oaths thou shalt remember, 
saying. Thou didst drink from these waters and shalt 
ob^rve these oaths which I have instituted upon 
Asarhaddon.' 

The preceding section clearly concerns a compact 
of treaty made with a conquered people, and describes 
the ritual performed in taking the oath of allegiance 
to the king. The conquered people shall drink tae 
water and eat the bread which their conqueror offers 
them, and shall remember that Ishtar observes their 
doings. We now have an obscure and badly preserved 
section, a translation of which b given with reserve : 

'Proclamation of Ishtar of Arbela to Asarhaddon 

* The remainder of this orade is destrojed* The ritual whicfi 
follows forms part of the instmctiors given by the goddess to a priest. 

' Sarforu; the word is in dispute. In Shurfu^ iii. 58, water is 
drank from a forforu, which favours a meaning ' vessel'. I have 
compared the Talmudic "W^, a stone cooler with strainer. 

* Sic I The address to the conquered foes continues in the second 
person singular. 
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king of Assyria. Even as no one has done have I not 

g'ven thee ? Saying, The four thresholds of Assyria 
Lve I not subdued and given to thee ? Thy foe have 
I not conquered ? As for thy adversary and enemy 

have I not plundered [and truly] unto me 

what hast thou given? Cypress^ for beams, [^^ml 

for bread of the temple of god, tread for eating, breaa 

for the cup^ saying, Before me I see. My eyes diereon 

I set. Saying, '' Justice t '' Ten ^ of bread ofudi and 

half a drinking-vessel of good wine order. * 

I will lift it and put it to my mouth. I iirill fill the 
cup and raise it above my nead, and return it with 
abundance.' ' 

This collection does not give the names of the 
prophets who communicated the various oracles, and 
the vocabulary as well as the style show that they 
were composed by a different school. 

A fragment of a collection of oracles preserves 
sections of seven oracles, the first of which comes firom 
Ashur of the city ASSur, and mentions the temple 
Esagila, in Babylon.^ The few words preserved in 
this section lead us to infer that the king was at war, 
probably with foes in Babylonia. A few words pre- 
served of the second oracle, which comes from Arbela, 
represent a revelation of Ishtar concerning a war. 
It begins with the familiar line, ' Not shalt thou fear, 
O Asarhaddon \ A considerable portion of an Ishtar 
oracle b preserved in column two : 

^ {jsa-yaji). sojastiow. 

* £^-^;i^* «-iiv-j«i or Ixm to be tnmsUtenled 

* The reader will obeer^e that the above interpretatioii diHen 
greatly from that proposed bjr Strong, Martin, and Jaatrow. I vnder* 
stand this oracfc to be qpokeii entirely bj the goddeeii who cofnaaiidi 
the king to estabUsh certain offerioga which she wiO return with 
increase. 

* BM. 8s*5-ss, 5S7 pal^Kshed at the end of this volone. 
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* Thine enemies [I will annihilate ^1 Within thy 
pdaoe [I wHH make thee secure]^ The land c£ Assyria 
[shall be at peace*] with thee, for whom eadi day» 
iocA marmng I ^ay} I thy sUmng crown will bind, 
will clothe upon thee/ Over thee I will sing as a 
bird, thy abode with . . . • I will surround, will 
encircle. As one who is a piout care-taker^ in thy 
palace I will wander. Thy foes I will smite.* In thy 
palace I will care for thee. Care and anxiety I will 
cause to depart from thee.^ Thy son and the son of 
thy son shall exercise royal power before the face of 
Ninurash. . The boundaries of the lands I will make 
stable, and will strengthen for thee. Mankind service ! * 
Saying, I am she that conunands its execution. The 
daughter of the ocean stream * am I. I will smite, will 

terrify [thy \ Thou upon me shalt look with 

astonishment These admonitions from Arbela in thy 
palace gather.^* The gods of Esagila in plain and 

the phtters^^ quickly a second time will 

consume with fire ; from before their faces may they 

' Supply ic^a//(f. 

* Uncertain ; read haUim^. Qi. IV R. 6i, iL 31. 
' !^a kal Hmc kai4a-{ma^i aoniajn'?]. 

* A'kap-pi-ii^ Arabic kapata^ pret. (akfii^ * to pot on garments'. 

* Mu-fi-ni daM'h\ I conjector6 that mu^i is for nuiMSmL The 
text has nin, not dam, 

* U-na-a-na, Note fhat the verb ft, ndmrn^ has both meanings 
*adom' and 'smite'; compare wtahittm^ 'fashion', 'make skilfuOj', 
and ' smite \ See VAB. vr. 373, and KB. vi. 403. 

* Sic! The sentence is incomplete. AmMtu waj mean 'aD 
kinds of servants'. 

* ffuhtrht^ probablj in same sense as ^«r, which I take to be 
a late form of kahtar^ a name of the ocean, see Bafytpmiam Liimrgiet^ 
115. The passage probaUj in some waj refers to the descent of 
Iltar into Hades by the western entrance beyond the sea. 

*• J?-jiW>; for aipu (^ififm). 'to coUect', 'gather*, 'harvest', 
see Meuerschmidt, KtilimchrifiUxk a$u Assmr, 13, \L is, ifrihf 
tsifthma, ' its dust I gathered '. 

» &ar-Ui4m = ? 
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cause them to go up» may they seize them away.^ 
Thy prosperity may they command' 

The oracle is given by Ladagilili,* a man of Arhela. 

Only the beginning of the next revelation is intact : 

' Since thou fearest ' the Pithless ones I revelation 
of Ishtar of Arbela, revelation of the queen ^ of heaven 
and earth. *'I bdiold the assanafmne, I detect the 
faithless. Into the hands of my king I deliver them, 
I will slay in great numbers and the rest *** 

On the reverse, twelve lines of the end of an oracle 
concerning uprisings in the eastern and southern parts 
of the empire may be translated as follows : 

* Many are there who resist rtghteoustuss. Saying, 
Where is the land of die toe ? '^ Saying, In Kalab of 
Nineveh verily the likeness of a shepherd thou art 
Verily I will restrain from thee, O Asarhaddon, the 
mighty men, Elamites and Mannaites. As for the 
''father of sin'*,* the Akkadian, his letter I perceive. 
The plan ^ of Mugidda I will dissolve. Who is the 
lonely man, who me despised man ? Not shalt thou 
fear in the shadow of Asarhaddon king of Assjrria/ 

The last line says that the oracle was delivered by 
the priestess Urkittusharrat,* of Kala^* 
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^ LH-h-ku. Fortheformof/i7aeeVR. 47«, 9. 
' < Verily he reqiectt god' La is probably s hannonised ibrm of 
46^ as in ZoAdEr. 

* Tt^paUKk^potai, IV^ atpaU^i ct ofMiKalM^ L 34. 
^ SarraiL 

* Mai na-^ttMi'f a geogiiqpbical name? Compare mai Ifakrm^ 
Streck in MVO. 1906, 933. 

* AKitri, nnoenain. 

* Ijgai compare i|ftr, Sun. ktti^ CT. is, 14^, S4. 

* ' She of Erech is quean.' 
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Je portion of die next pauragiaph b 



' O Asarhaddon, fear not, the land of As^ria I will 

re for. The gods The desire of thy 

foes I wSl thwart. The blood of the enemies of my 
Idng I will spend My king I will protect. The foes 
into the sea I will cause to descend.^ Him in good 
health not in trouble before his feet I will take away. 
I am thy father, I am thy mother. The fortress of my 
wings jmall take thee captive.* Thy wealth I shall 
see. Not shalt thou fear, O Asarhaddon. The fortress 
of my help ' and might I make for thee. In the midst 

of woe the enemies of my king The land of 

Assyria I will care for * 

Asarhaddon's son and successor, Ashurbanipal, also 
depended much upon the prophetic wisdom of the 
goddess of Arbela. In his annals he twice mentions 
how she appeared to him a a dream. The king was 
celebrating the rising of Sirius in the fifth month at 
Arbela, when news came concerning the revolt of 
Elam. Although the annals do not repeat verbatim 
the appeal to Ishtar and the oracle which was delivered, 
yet we have a clear account of this consultation in 
prose. The king informs Ishtar of the advance of die 
Elamites, appealing to her for help in memory of his 
contributions to the cults of the gods and his constant 
piety. 

' And so do thou, O heroine of the gods, sunder him 
like spoil in the battie. Summon against him a whirl- 
wind, an evil wind. Ishtar heard my sorrowful com- 
plainings. '' Not shalt thou fear *' * s^e said, and she 
encouraged my spirit '' Unto the lifting of thy hands 



* Uncertain, text Pot qnite legible. 

> Tai-ia^-ka. ' iMtrm, Hebrew *!{?. 

* La iapalia^ a phrase charactcnitic of oracles. 
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which thou liftest, and thine eyes which are filled with 
tears I have compassion/' In the extreme darkness 
of that night ^ in which I appealed to her a certain 
seer lay down and beheld an ominous ' dream. Ishtar 
caused him to see a vision of the night which he 
repeated to me saying, ' Ishtar who dwells in Arbela 
entered. Right and left quivers hung.* In her hand 
she grasped a bow and drew a sharp sword for making 
battle. Before her thou didst stand; she even as a 
begettinpr mother spoke with thee, Ishtar exalted among 
gods cned unto thee, and counselled thee saying, 
^ Look thou up for making battk'\^ Whither thy face 
is set I advance, and thou didst say to her, '' Where 
thou goest with diee I will go» queen of queens *'/ ' 

The dream oracle continues and the goddess directs 
the king to remain in Arbela (?) at the temple of Nebo, 
eating and drinking, making music and adoring her 
divinity while she leads the Assyrian army to victory. 
In another and succeeding campaign against Elam, 
the goddess appeared to the king^s army, encamped 
by night on the banks of a raging river, which they 
feared to cross. 

' Ishtar who dwells in Arbela in the extreme darkness 
of the night unto my army revealed a dream, and thus 
she spoke to them, *' I will go before Ashurbanipal the 
king whom my hands created '\ In ^is dream my 
army put their confidence ; in safety they crossed the 
river Idide.' • 

« 

The vision of Arbela was revealed when the star of 

• 

^ &/ mat, time before dajbieak; lee VAB. It. 56b 

* IgiUu, fern. pert, of v«ry, 'to tUnk', 'devise*. Egirki>0gHlm 
>€gUtu, see BrockelmAnn, VtrgUiekmii OnmmiM, 13% f. 

* See the Ashmolean setl, PL I, Na 3. 

* iSo-dUb; 'son disk', makes no sense, and has been oonected to 
Uhiu by Muss-Aroolt 

* Alorbanipal, Cyl. B. v. 44-^s. 

* Alnrbanipal, Rassam Qrlinder, V. 9Y-I03. 
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Ishtar returaed from its periodic absence, and in diis 
vision, not the ophidian, but the martial Iditar, is 
beheld by the seer. In the dream of Nab6ridus ii| 
whidi the planets Venus (Iditar) and Saturn, and the 
stars SfMca (also an Ishtar star), and Skam and a 
meteor appear in the heavens, the king recdves divine 
sanction to ascend the throne of Babylon.^ She may 
owe some of her importance as a dream goddess to 
her astral character.* On the other hand, NinS, the 
virgin water ddty, is apparently the most andent 
interpreter of dreams, as we learn from the cylinders 
of Gudea. 'Here the priest-king of Lagash recdves 
a long dream in which the gods Ningirsu, Ningishrida, 
Nidaba, the grain goddess, and Nindub the architect 
appeair in various acts which he fiiils to understand. 
He appeals finally to Nina : 

*0 Nina lady of priestly rites, lady of predous 
decrees. O lady like Enlif dedding rates, O Nina 
thy word is faithful, above all it excels. Pfophetess 
of the gods art thou, mistress of the lands art thou. 
O mother, let m^. relate now the dream. The meaning 
of the dream (I know not).' 

When Nina hears from the lips of Gudea the details 
of his vision, she explains to him the hidden meaning 
of each divinity and their actions, telling him that by 

' VAB, iv. 279; see also 55 f. 

* The Sumeio-Babyloniau pantheon has a special goddess of 
diea* s, Mama, dangltfer of Shamash (CT. 94, 31, 84). ^^wumM 
*^la hmAH, 'Mama goddess of dreams', IV R. 59, na s4, 25. We 
also meet with a minor male deity who is god of dreams and belongs 
to the court of Shamash (CT. 94, 3s, no). f>hamash the son god 
is requested to send the two dream gods in CT. 23, 18, 38. Abo 
EnlQ is regarded as a god of dreams, CT. 24, 39, 11, ^am-MOiFir ss 
JEm/i? la atmaii. The meaning of atrndU is fixed by the variant 
4. tag'gar^a as Enb'i la Itmaii^ BA. v. 655, f • Dreams are connected 
with Shamash, since he was the principal oracnhr deity. 
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this revdation the gods command him to rebuild the 
temple of Ningirsu.^ 

Our evidence may be strong enough for assuming 
that this attribute of interpreting dreams, or of revealing 
by dreams, as well as the peculiar powers of the Arbela 
oracle, may really have their source in an ophidian 
deity. I do not assume that NinS and Ishtar, even in 
the classical Simierian period, retained any pronounced 
characteristics of prehistoric serpent worship when 
they appear as oracular deities. The description of 
Nina, given by Gudea, is too human and spiritual to 
permit of any such suggestions. But the evidence 
points to an original serpent goddess as the interpreter 
of the unrevealed future. If we seek for a concrete 
survival, the serpent character of Ishara and of the 
deities of Dir supply convincing evidence. 

If the annals of Ashurbanipal have supplied us mth 
excellent material for studying Ishtar as a dream 
goddess, fortune has not been so favourable in the 
preservation of oracular responses delivered to this 
king. Three considerable collections could be utilized 
from the reign of Asarhaddon, but for the reign of 
Ashurbanipal we have a single long oracle, the text of 
which has not been well preserved : * 

' Beltis ' is full of honour, she the loud crjring.^ 

* The dream of Codes is tnuidated by Thmean-Dtngiii, SAJC. 
89-97, and in the writer^a Smurum Grammar , 179-S6. 

* Craig, JRT. I 16-7 ; Strong, BA. iL 645. TranaMterated by 
Strong, ibid. 633; tranalated bgr Martin, op. dt. ioo-5» and Iqr 
Jaatrow, ibid. iL 170-3. 

* ^^Nm4a, the nan^e of the contort of Enlil, the moit impoftant 
married goddess hi the Somerian pantheon. The name became 
qmonymous with IIKf, and is often emplogred tar the virgin goddess 
after she ptttiHiwt the pffd fl— ^*n fi"* p ftt it jon Mnnaj goddesses. 

« This line waa added to die orade u a aoit of prebce; inmncfa 
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So is the proclamadon for the king. Bdtis is she» 
spying : Not shalt thou fear Ashurbanipal, for even as 
I said I will do, I will give thee, yea unt9 over those 
of reMK^ms ^ lips, over the violence of foremost men 
{thou mlest\ dominion over rhem thou exerdsest 

Thy in the harem house shall bind \Tke 

tings\ of the lands confer together (saying), **Cbme 
let us go against Ashurfaanipal the gray-headed king.* 

5 His triotiesX upon our fathers and upon our 
athers' fathers he has fixed. [J^^^^ lreaiies\ between 

us let * sever". But Beltis has commanded 

saying, ** This ane^ who the lands has seized for himself,* 
I will slay^ with might fetters upon his feet I will lay. 
Once again truly I tell thee. Even as the land of Elam 
and the Lind of the Cimmerians I will [destroy him\ 
I will go up. The prickly /€tfr I will break, the prickly 
vine I will shred in shreds. The grapes (?) ^ to the hoar- 
frosts I will give. As for the caverns * and the seas thou 
sayest, *' What are the caverns and the seas ? '* Into 
the caverns Egypt shall enter, upon the seas she shall 
£t> up. Saying, He whose mother is Bdtis, not shalt 
thou fear. He whose begetter is Belit of Arbela, not 
shalt thou fear. Saying, Like a nursing mother upon 
my knees I shall lift thee.^ Saying, As a treasure 
between my breasts I will place thee. In the night 
I will stretdi out as thy protection/ all the day I will 

the same wajr ibe tcribet prefaced their liturgies bjr a title, ' By the 
command of Bel and Behis may it prosper '. 
' Uncertain. Readmr-j6=s/8ftar-|-ltf//v? 

* •$/-i-^f ra'h\ Jastrow's transcription ii»igaj-ra U-i is improbable. 
Si is invariably remlnine. 

* Here stood probably the name of some king who instigated the 
rebellion. 

* Uncertain. Read ii-ia'Sa^^4u (?). 

* ffal^la-la'^i-H is a difficult word, and die doubling of the / is 
inezplainable. The root is apparently Ao/iiAry ' make a hole and creep 
into it \ cf. K. 890, 20. 

^ See Boissier, BahylwMace^ iv. 8a, and Hohna, KBrperkik. 135. 

* Andtdlu. 
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give thee clothing. Each morning ^ I pray for thie 
•• Protect **, " Protect'', I exhort for Uiee.* Saying, Not 
shalt thou fear, O child whom I have reared/ 

This oracle is of special importance, since it is almost 
the only extani source which mentions historical events 
in the latter days of the reign of Ashurbanipal. We 
learn from it that the king was now a grey-hatred old 
man, and that the Egyptians had formed an alliance 
to come up against Assyria. We might, perhaps, 
think of the league of Psammetichus and Gyges of 
Lydia, who drove the Assyrians from Egypt about 
660 B.C. after a short period of Assjrrian rule; but 
Ashurbanipal ascended the throne in 668 B.C., and as he 
ruled until 626 B.C., he could scarcely have been spoken 
of as an old man when Psammetichus rebelled The 
oracle may refer to some threatened invasion of the 
western Assyrian provinces in connexion with the siege 
of Ashdod, which Herodotus (ii. 157) says Psammetichus 
carried on for twenty-nine (.*) years. In any case the 
oracle never came true, for it was Assyria that fell 
soon after the death of Ashurbanipal, and Egypt which 
entered into a renaissance.* 

In certain of these oracles the reader will have 
observed minor subsections introduced by a word here 
translated ' saying \^ This word corresponds precisely 
to the word Ihndr^ * saying', so characteristic of Hebrew 
prophecy. Both words imply a preceding verb of 
saying or thinking or an idea of such sort, and both 

' Kal'la-ma-ri ton kal'^tamart; tM Meitner, Stifpbmmi^ ii<t 
wider umumu. 

* Uncertain. I undenland the line to mean that Utar intercedea 
!»ith the goda fbr her piol^ aajing, * Protect Urn % 

* See £• Meyer, Oaekkkk in AlkriKm, {f 460, 46s. 
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'The ... of Ehm I will . . . and make thy bow 
nughty. Over all thy foes I will exalt diy weapons.' 

Then fellows an inteiesting paragraph whidi I ven- 
ture to interpret as follows : 

* Even as lidudu^ a kii^ of Babylon, his predeces so r 
I have decreed for him. In his time his pecfile because 
of hunger and fikh gnawed at bones . . . \hMngtr ?] 
die people di Akkad I caused to take hold upon • • / 

Anodier mutilated passage refers to die rebels who 
plot in assemblies and fear not the divinity of Ishtar ; 
of these she sa3rs : 

'Aoonrding to this revelation I will assign diem 
into thy .land. A tablet of good news of joy . : . dioa 
shalt carry away • . / 

After another mutilated passage we can read por- 
tions of a short paragraph in which Ishtar declares 
that she has ordained Ashurbanipal, who fears her 
divinity, to complete the shrines of the great gods 
and to sacrifice lambs. Then follows the important 
paragraph r 

' Rid. 3099. 
* Sic! lUad /UiMui/«> /E^klm. or Ittvevehcte Do-do. clercntli 
king of the djmaftjr of Akkad? see Scheil, Cmi^ia rmdms of the 
French Academy. 1911, 614. 
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' Shamashshumukin who has not observed my treaties 
and has sinned against the grace of Ashurbanipali 
the king beloved of my heart, with mighty restraint 
I restrained and I will bind ... in the noses of his 
chieftains I put cords ^ and unto [thy feet I will 
subdue.]' 

Toward the end of the fragment we read : 

' By the order of my great divinity their cities thou 
wilt conquer,* their vast wealth thou shalt plunder and 
take to Assyria/ 

and 

' At the mention of thy name, which I have made 
famous, thy warriors . • • in the conflict of arms shall 
go in safety! 

The use of the tenses in this collection reminds 
strongly of the prophetic use of past tenses in Hebrew 
prophecy. The defeat of the Babylonians is portrayed 
in language as though it had already happened 

We have no information concerning the mysteries 
attending the utterance of the prophecies of Arbeku 
Tiie name of the temple in that city was E*gashan* 
kalama, ' Temple of the Queen of the Land \* which 
designates no particular mystic ceremony. 

' Compare King, Atmals^ iiS, 9; 

* TaUud. Note that most of the verba in this collection are in the 
past tense, a rare use of the perfect as a prophetic ftiture. But for 
the regular fotore compare amamm^ Oby. i9*r For the' prtiphetic 
perfect in Hebrew see I^river, ffdnw Tamf^ f ,14* 

* PSBA. 1909, 68, 9. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE CORN GODDESS 

• 

Ths mother goddess was primitivdy connected with 
the vine,- grain, and flodu-, and. when she arrived in 
Sumer, with irrigation and the sea. All of these 
attributes except that of the grain she more or less 
retained to the end» espedally her ancient connexion 
with sheep and cattle. And from most primitive times 
ophidian tendencies are manifest, since in natural 
religion the seipent symbolized the mystic powers of 
earth. Elamitic art connects the serpent with v^[eta- 
tion sjrmbolized as a tree, and the earliest designs 
of Innini in Babylonia represent her with serpents and 
blades of grass or budding flowers.' Before the 
Sumerians occupied the fertile lands of Chaldea. the 
mother goddess was connected with the flowers and 
trees of central Asia. A seal of great antiquity shows 
us the goddess with serpents and brai:ches. to whom 
an inferior genius of the herds ofiers a fruitful branch.* 
As late as the first Babylonian dynasty Innini retains 
in conventionalized form traces of the leaves and 
flowers which she inhe: its from the prehistoric period. 

But the Sumerians, once settled in the agricultural 



> Ward, Seal CylMkrs. 155-8. Hehn. Du MUtcke umd iU 
hahylcmsihi G^ksidtt^ p. 8, Mbwing Meyer, is right in his interpreta- 
tion of the bas-relief of Anabanini. in which he sees buds and blossoms 
springing from the shoulders of Innini. See Meyer, Sumarer mmd 
Semilen, pw t6, 

* Ward, na 407; MenanI, i, p. 163. 
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lands of Sumer connected mother earth with com» 
barley, and reeds. A new type of virgin goddess, 
Nidaba, now appears, who like Nina soon became an 
independent deity. The theological lists have no 
reference to Innini as a grain goddess, and the latter, 
although retaining her virgin attributes, lost, like Nina, 
Aja, and Annunit, all connexion with Tammuz. The 
type of mother goddess most naturally allied with 
the new grain goddess was Geshtinanna, goddess of the 
vine. A close connexion existed here, for in a late 
astronomical tablet the western Ashtarte or Shala is ^ 
identified with the constellation Virgo, and we have 
seen that Shala or Ashratu had been identified with 
Geshtinanna in Babylonia.^ 

In the inscriptions of the early period we find the 
grain goddess appearing in two aspects, Nidaba and 
Ashnan. The Babylonians regarded these two divinities 
as closely allied, for the theologians place them together 
in the pantheon, and r^;ard them as inferior deities 
attached to the court of EnliL* They appear together 
on seals.* Nidaba has the closest possible connexion 
with the water goddess Ninft-Ishara, having as one of 
her titles nA-mai-ie-g^n-nu^ ; the word numaSU is almost 
certainly connected with the tide of Nina, namaSU, 
'water Crustacea', 'creeping things', and the Semites 

^ CT. 33, a, 10, here in the regkm of heaven allotted to Ann. 
The same constellation was identified with Zaipanit^ oonsort of 
Mardnk, an old grain goddess^ CT. S3f if xx» <"<^ oMMm^ 
^oHrirsz^Zar-piMtt'iimi the ktter dd^ is goddess of Virgo in 
the region of EnUL Both Nidaba and GdUnanna an patronesses 
of writii^. 

* CT. 84, 9, i3-*40 a i4, ig, iL is-iOi 

* Debporte, MuA Ommitp 71 ; Fdebel, Jf£. vL a, no. ay. 

* CT S4, 9, 34; ML ag, iL 16; ML 41, 88, mt m iikgmmt t 
SSnunera. Kuttlkiir. ^c. 6« 
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interpret die name as ' die goddess of die Ihriii^ diings 
of die eardi \^ When die Sumerians entered Chaldea 
they appear to have developed out of the irrigation 
goddess a new type, which at least by origin was 
connected with water grasses, sedges, and reeds. She 
is represented on very ancient seals with branches of 
plants springing from her shoulders, her sides, or 
holding the same in her hands.* NinS refers to Nidaba 
as her sister,' and an inscription of the classical 
Sumerian period speaks of her as the ' Holy reed- 
Nidaba'.^ In prehistoric times the Sumerians must 
have represented her by a sign meaning ' reed*, ^ sedge*,* 
probably pronounced Elteg^ a general name for the 
genera, including reeds, grasses, sedges.* By pre- 
fixing the general sign for cereals to this ideogram, 
the scribes produced a sign which means any kind of 
a sedge-like plant which produces seeds, and this is 
the sign they employed henceforth for the grain 
goddess,^ Nidaba, which by palatalization became 
Nisaba. She appears to have become the special 
divinity of a coarse grain, pertiaps millet^ but even 

* &a na^H miit\ CT. 24, 41, 88. Perhaps Kraon, Siegekylimder- 
ligiMden^ p. 74, is correct in identifjring iMgal-Jti-shat a consort of 
Nini, with Lugal^ki'sd^a^ consort of Nidaba. 

. ' One of Che seah rep res e n ts her both sitting and standing, and 
connects her iiith the water goddess bj indicating flowing water over 
her body. The seal is dedicated to Naram-Sin. See Ward, Seal 
CylMers, 136. 

* Gadea, CjrL A, 5, S5. 

* XA. 7, 107. 

* £iiig, Brannov, 444s. 

* The special name for * reed ' was ^X*)* In practice the primitive 
sign means 'potash', or a plant from which potash can be made, 
Semitic tt^rnhh 9tt Thnrean-Dangin, JiA» 7, in, and hence came to 
mpok rawidkuf 'to wash', jSenoniBac, Inunimrt^ p. 41. 

' ^SE'ELTEG. 
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'under her more cultured form as a grain goddess she 
retained her ancient connexion with reeds. Since the 
reed was employed as a stylus for writing, when the 
custom of writing upon clay tablets superseded in 
general practice the ancient stone inscriptions, Nidaba 
became patroness of literature/ a character which 
she conveyed to her prototype Geshtinanna, sister of 
Tammuz. She appeared to Gudea in a dream, holding 
a reed stylus, and having in her hands an astrological 
treatise written on a clay tablet* Upon rulers she 
bestows wisdom * and the gift of prophecy,* and she 
knows the cabalistic meanii^ of numbers.* The scribes 
regarded this attribute as most important, placing her 
title ' Nidaba of numbers ' directly after her supreme 
tide Nidaba or Ceres.* An inscription on a bowl, 
possibly fashioned for measuring grain, and from the 
age of Gudea, reads : 

'To Nidaba the faithful woman, the beneficent 
woman, she of the stars, beloved of Heaven, abundance 
of lands, she of the seven arms,^ and of the seven 
toilets ij),^ the learned one of the holy chamber/ 
the great scribe of Hiouem, the figir*famed sister of 
EnUl ' " 



• • • 



Another short address of the same period describes 
her in similar terms : 



* Gudes, CjL A, 8, st-^, i. * Ibid. 17, f {• 

* So ThoreMi-Dangio, SAK* 154, 8, ti. * Ibid ii«^ ii. 

* ^Nidaba4H CT. 84, 9, 3a. Ncte abo « fiJte inierprsUtioa of 
the cereal dtk SE^TIR aa 'goddeaa of wiadom' (fa mtm4i% CTl 
a4, 41, 86. 

* &i/ jr£/-7, or aeven 8aata(?). 

^ Teit unicertatii. 8cheil,2w-lf,taaaiciaiia9).- Readdbiw^ 

* Zfrn-miuf. ^ &beil, OZZ^ 1904, ^$6. 
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' O hdy of die mattj^ udared siar^ diat holds in diy 
hands die tablet of lapis lazuli, Nidaba who was bom 
in the great fold, the IB.* O sacred reed Nidaba, fed 
upon sacred milk, who speaks on the reed of seven 
numbers,* who completes the fift^ decrees, thou strong 
one of Ekur, wisdom of the prusts^ of the Land, by 
thee I conjure.' • 

. As a scribe of the deliberations of the gods she has 
the official tide ^Mother that teaches the de crees '.* 
From the earliest period her identification with Virgo, 
who holds the ear of com,^ connected her with the 
heavens,* but as a grain goddess she belongs essentially 
to the cult of Enlil, the earth god* At Nij^ur, centre 
of the Enlil cult, she is the most prominent type of 
virgin goddess in the Sumerian period. The psalmists 
of Nippur invoke her at the beginning of hjrmns as 
the patroness of sacred music, in the same way as the 
liturgists of the late period place themselves under 
the protection of Ishtar.^* She appears to have had 

> Spies (?y 

* A cosmological tcnn descriptive of a chamber in temples, cq>cdail3r 
in Eanna at Erech, see XA. 7, 108, n. 4, and Sum. Gr. aai. 

* The ited-flnte, having the ocUve(?). KA-ha^-o, s dm-hori^ as 
fit fit 9itt Gudea, CyL A, to, 8; SBP. aoo, ai, and variant in 
Zimmern'a KuUludtr KA-UHt-a-tu^ see ZA. 25, aoi. 

* A ennm talam-wuii cC her title m-Mf^balam^wui, CT. 24, 9, 37. 

* Thoitan-Dangin, MA. 7, 108. 

' ^-ama-wu-^Uh s ummu wuila^lsai par^^ CjT. 24, 9, 3C Note 
also the connexion of Nebo the scribe with Nidaha in C7I 18, 370, 15. 

* SuMtm, CT. 33, a, 10. 

* As the grain which ascends to heaven from the bnniing altar she 
is 'the daughter of Ami who calls *jnto the great gods', Zimmem, 
JU na 89-90, 1. 4. 

* She is adored in the temple of Ninlil at Nippor, Legrain, no. S93, 
Obv. 8. 

** See Radan, BE. 89, p. 54. Nidaba is heie written in the ancient 
simple fonn JSUeg^ the reed goddess^ 
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a local cult at Uinma» modern Djokha, a city not far 
north of Tello.^ Here she may have been connected 
with a male deity of vegetation, If ant. When types 
of the virgin goddess become too closely attached to 
local cults they are generally connected with a male 
deity, and the official lists recognized a god Ifam, or 
Lugalkisd, as her consort,* who is a patron of letters.^ 
A seal from this period ^ represents both Nidaba and 
Hani as grain gods, the latter attended by a ram 
which reminds us of Tammuz. Tablets from Umma 
have been found in great numbers, in which the local 
god is written with an unknown sign.' If we may 
identify this unknown god with Hani, our sources 
inform us that he too was connected with the heavens 
and the beloved son of Innini. Gimil-Sin, king of Ur, 
addressed him as his father.* 

Undoubtedly the tide which represents the original 
character of Nidaba is the one which the Semites 
rendered by *She of the springing verdure V In 
the classical period the Sumerians r^[ard her as the 
incarnation of cereals and the growing grain. An 
unpublished hymn of a king of Ur (Dungi) tells us 
that the royal worshipper offered the goddess Nidaba 
upon the altars of his gods, by which he means millet 
or some similar grain. The dialectic form of her name 
gave rise to a loan-word tdssaiu^ a word of the feminine 
gender, meaning Mf7&/. Ashurbanipal sent the goddess 



> SAK. 58, UL 13 ff. * CT. S4, 9, 85-30. 

* Ball, Light Jr^ At Sasi, p. 15; Waid, p. 13c 

* Z^ftff with s gmiiiiied form of ifi iritUn. Note CT. ft, 69 
ivfaere the ^MMs^CntfAte it phced 10 ^ 

* JfJC 103354 in CT. 3a, 6. \ 

* ^^MM B It fMlri; CT: S4r4i» •?• 
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Nidaba to the Elamites to appease their hunger, and 
the same king boasts that Nidaba thrived in the land 
because of his beneficent rule. The goddess beoomes 
synonymous with millet — either in the stalk or the 
seed itself. The satyr Ea-bani (EngidQ) is said to 
have hair growing like millet»* whereby the long hairy 
beard of grain is meant An engraved stone curses 
offenders who change the boundaries of an estate with 
the malediction ' Instead of Nidaba may thorns thrive 
in his land \^ and another memorial deed invokes the 
god of storms to destroy Nidaba from the land of 
the wicked' It is probable that the deity represents 
a real grain goddess in many of these cases»^ but 
Babylonian preference for the application of words in 
some exact and concrete sense led to the word mssaiu 
or goddess Nidaba (Nisaba) acquiring the meaning 
millet or some kind of cheap grain* Since we Dever 
hear of meal made from Nidaba. we infer that it was 
employed in the kernel. With Ashnan or wheat, Nidaba 
or millet was much employed in the mysteries of 
incantation. A priest of ms^c employed millet* in 
making images of the witches whom he wished to 
destix>y. Evil forces are restrained from entering the 
homes of men by a line of millet spri«^kled about the 
door, or a man is defended from the powers of evil 
by a line of millet poured round his bed.* Thus 

* KB. vL tso» 37. » KB. iv. 79, 33. 

* CsiDoiiz Midaux, hr. 13. 

* She is connected as Muf Utmai ma^H^ 'qoeen of things created 
with the bretth of life', with sevcnd cereals^ barley, spdt. bean, te^ 
in BA. z. Part I» na 24. The Babylonians had in mind a geneial 
grain goddess in passages like JTA vi. 70, 33, ' May Gtrra and Nidaba 
thrive'. Girra is the god of vegetation, especially of meadowsL 

* Probably a dough made fiom niiDett ^ R. 17 ^. 19. 

* CT. 17. 34, S7-30; IV R. St h, S. 
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Nidaba became an important deity in the mysteries 
'of magic She is the queen ^ who breaks the horns of 
the sorceress,* and she is among the deities who free 
from the bans of evil* 

« So popular became the grain goddess Nidaba, and 
so sacred the millet which she incarnated, that she 
^ve her name to a kind of coarse baked bread which 
sjrmbolized on the altars the burning of deity itself, 
and which ascended with divine appeal to the great 
gods. These sacred cakes nindabU ^ appear to have 
been employed as offerings to all the gods ; the name 
implies, not an offering to the mother goddess, but an 
offering of the grain goddess. In this way her body 
is offered for the sins of humanity. The laws of 
Sumerian and Semite required these sacred cakes to 
form part of the offerings at all the temples. The 
ideogram employed in writing iStAs word means ' baked 
cake of the goddess Innini', and the Semites some^ 
times translate it by their own w^ord for baked cake.* 
We should have expected the ancient peoples to have 
named this sacred dement ' the baked cake of Nidaba*, 
but for some reason they dedicated it, at least in name, 
to the more general type of mother earth. 

* Sarraiu. * JKi^/W, viL 117. 
. • Shurfu, iWu 19. , 

* This word probftblj aioie ftom a feim ii/4Sd^ the farmnMi-Ja 
oocun as a qmoBym of itjitft 'baked or roaMed liread^ Xing, 

* TaiUmm, from faUt 'to bora*. Another form of the void is 
ia^ see note 4. Jensen, Jtf^Am jouf JPpm, p. 380, ilrst explained 
these words. For the eaily Smnerlan usage see Thnrean-Dangin; 
SAX^ 164* IL 10; Sum. Qt» 399, 49. The kNm-wofd.MnOir also 
occurs, see BA. x. FW I, p. 119, 8. For the name of the goddem 
note aisi) the spdifaig ^iViUbsiM«, Kiv^^^ 

vUi. IIS, 14. . . ' * ^ 
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Equally ancient is another grain godden» Adman, I thi 

whcH at least from the earliest historical period, repie* I ai/ 

sents oweals only, and has no connexion with the I fe: 

growing grain.^ She is without consort and is ofteii I tht 

connected with a type of the goddess who protects fn 

mother sheep, ^'^Lahra, or La^ar^ Both dwell in de 

that mysterious chamber of the gods Du-aasag,' so m. 

often menticmed in connexion with Nidaba, and the th' 
Ninevites named one of their gates, ' The beneficence 

of aiuan and the goddess Lal^ra be in her for ever V mi 

The ideogram first onployed to write her name sa 

apparently represents ai palm-tree with broad trunk rit 

and bushy top»* a sign usually employed for forest. In ar. 

historic times Ashnan is represent^ by this sign with of 

the sign for gr?*n prefixed, and the whole should to 

mean 'a palm-like grain-producing tree'. The word lo: 

ainan clearly means some kind of grain, and Assyrio- I 
legists have generally accepted the meaning ' wheat '• 

I fail to understand how a deity, originally incarnating th 

arboreal life, developed into a special grain deity. th* 

From the importance of the date-palm in Sumerian g( 

culture we should expect a virgin deity attached to hi: 

this plant. As Nidaba became synonymous with th 

millet, so Ashnan (or EzinO) became synonjrmous mth or 

wheat. The magicians employ this element also in | Ti 
their mystic rituals, but the meal {Jtimu) or flour of 

* She and Innini are among the deities who shaie the offerings of 
die annual festival of Niifl at Lagash, XTV. 47/Rev. L a; NikobkH 

* Mardiik watches over ASnan and La^, King, Magu^ is, 30. I set 
See also Weissfaach, Jlff««Abi, 33, 33. | SI 

* IV R. i^^ 31. U^m is goddess of the O^^mt^^m. CT. 

* CT. s6, 31, Si. I dc 

* TIR; see XA. vi. 143, Rev. lU. 
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this graitti not the seeds. Like ntssabu^ the word 
aSnan (which never became fully Semiticized) is of 
feminine gender. A line of wheat meal poured across 
the outer gateway defends the dwellers of a house 
from the evil powers.^ Like IShara, the ophidian 
deity, the grain goddesses lend divine power to the 
magicians, and they too possess the title ' goddess of 
the magic ritual \* 

In the incantation services the grain goddess Ashnan 
more often appears under the title Azag-sug^ 'the 
sacred libator', she whose body is poured out in a 
ritualistic liquid made with wheaten flour, asurraku 
and eguMu, and a rare title describes her as goddess 
of the ' holy meal water \^ The same title is applied 
to Innini herself,^ a fact which proves that the Baby* 
lonians still recognized the great goddess in her f 
various minor forms. The mother goddess as a grain 
goddess never entirely lost connexion with the serpent, 
that persistent symbol of the Chthonian powers. And 
the fire god, by whose consuming flames the grain 
gods rose to appeal to the great gods on behalf of 
humanity, became so intimately associated with cereals ^ 
that the serpent god is himself called a fire god, Sa^an 
or Shera^/ more properly the god who is burned. 
The astrologers identified the star Ur-idim, possibly 

* CT. 17, 1, 10. 

* ^kth'ttu, CT. a4, 9. 37; cf. 6. ap. 

* CT a4, 9, 35. She has the title ^iuag'tiigt Baiybmam Zihfrgia, 
73, 35; Zimmem, JT.-i^ 65, 3a. The titk is miawritten tmag^Uf 
aee Weisabacb, MitceUm, 35. The title oocuit without detenninttive, 
SBP. 177, 15; 184, la. 

* SBP. 158, 6i. 

* Bafybmaa^ iiL a8, Sm. 491, 5. Aaagaog ia more often a male 
dei^, and doaelj connected wbh the iira god. 

* CT a4, 8, 11; n R. 59«, ai. 
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one of the stars in Serpens^ with die god Aagsi^.* 
As diere are two grain dddes who have dus title^ one 
a goddess and the other a god, we are in doubt as to 
which is intended. The essential pcmit for die history 
of religion is that the grain deity was identified with 
a star in the constellation of the serpent. The 
ophidian nature of the grain and vegetation deity is 
in this way recognized in the celestial pantheon. 

• ^7:33,3,18; VR.4««,33• 
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CHAPTER V 

TAMMUZ AND INNINI AS ASTRAL DEITIES 

The deities who figure in many special forms in the 
cult of mother earth and the dying god were identified 
with constellations and fixed stars. The ophidian 
character of the goddess must have led to her identi- 
fication with Serpens at an extremely early date, and 
in late astrology we find Nintud» a married type, 
patroness of child-birth, identified with this constellation. 
The type which developed into a water deity, patroness 
of irrigation and symbolized by water Crustacea, was 
identified with the sign Scorpio as early as 4000 b. c, 
I venture to say. We are upon uncertain ground 
when we attempt to assign a date to these identifications, 
but if we may assume that the addition of the element 
anna, ana, * heaven ', to the names of deities followed, 
after a short interval, their identification with astral 
bodies, then this astral theology is most ancient, perhaps 
prehistoric. In most cases all the deities of this cult 
had been astrally identified before 2500 b. c. I incline 
to the opinion that the ophidian identifications, the 
mother goddess with Serpents (Nintud) and the youthful 
god with Hydra (Ningishdda), were the first examples 
of astral speculation, and may have been carried out 
by the Sumerians before they entered Chaldea 
(5000 B. c ?). The water goddess Nin&-Ishara, who 
is a later Chaldean development, must have been 
identified with Scorpio soon after the Chaldean migra* 
tion. An intimate connexion has already been noted 
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b et we en Naii2 or Nina and Nebo the god of prophecy. 
For thb reason a star in the breast of Scorpio was 
identified with Nebo under the tide Nedar.^ 

It is not likely that the ancient peoples cBscovered 
die sign of the Crab or Cancer until the Middle Period, 
aldiough this dass of anthropoda would suit the 
marine character of NinS-IShara much better than 
the scorpion, which is not a water Crustacea. But the 
scorpion being a sort of intermediate form between 
the crab and the serpent, the Sumerians selected this 
sign for their irrigation goddess and retained this 
identification to the end 

In the Neo-Babylonian period we find the Crab 
selected for the constellation of the fourdi month, and 
an ideogram {iuiug) ^ employed Ux this astral figure. 
This ideogram is wholly unknown in Babylonian 
writing before the age of Ashurbanipal, and is probably 
a late invention of the scribes who slighdy altered the 
Babylonian form of the sign u5um (cobra), and thus 
obtained a suitable form for the crab.' The Sumerians 
apparently had no word for this class of Crustacea, for 
the Semitic word pulukku^^ * sphere ', * circle *, ' bound- 
ary', is employed to form a Sumerian word for 
Cancer {6ulug). It may well be that the spherical 
shape of the body, or the form made by the two semi- 
circular-shaped daws led the Babylonians to derive 

* CT. 33» 3, 30. ^Nedar (Le. Nebo) is another name for Scorpio, 
ViroDeaiid, hhiar^ 25, 29. Nedar is the stars in the head of Scorpio, 
ibid s8, 4 ; Jastrow, Reiigian^ i:. 698, n. 9. 

* PSBA. 1909, PL IV, 13, mul-^lug a sag^a^ * the star cancer 
with two heads ', Kngler, SUmhmde^ 30, etpamm, 

' It is whoUj iiiezplicable that we have no ancient pictogr^di for 
the crab in cuneiform writing. The common Semitic woid for crab 
b sar^tm, 

^ AnXAc/alaka^ Mo be spherical'; /«/, 'to stodj astionomr*. 
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their word for crab from this verb which means *to 
be sphere-shaped'.^ In any case they employ this 
word for crab only in an astral sense. Other Semitic 
peoples derive their word for crab from a verb which 
means ' to scratch \ and the same word occurs possibly 
in Assyrian.' Although we must attribute the dis- 
covery of this sign to the Babylonians, yet the 
identification came so late in their history that no 
religious mythology arose concerning it. A passage 
from a .liturgy speaks of the mother goddess of Isin as 
the pu/ug of heaven and earth, from which we may 
infer that at least one of the mother types was identified 
with Cancer.* Pulug or bulug^ * crab \ in this passage, 
however, has followed the analogy of the word 
uSufNgal, or python, a title of Tammuz, and came to 
mean ' sovereign ', * potentate *, and the passage really 
means * potentate of heaven and earth \^ 

Extremely ancient, but of course dating from the 
agricultural age, is the identification of the agricultural 
type Geshtinanna-Nidaba-Ashnan with Virgo. The 
Sumerians call this constellation A6Hn^ a word which 
means verdure^ plant-Ufe^ rather than grain^ so that 
the identification was made in that early period when 
the vine {geitin) and the sedges («/A^ were character- 
istic of the agricultural goddess, sister of Tammuz. 
At any rate the Babylonians saw in Virgo a maiden 
with an ear of com (iu6ultu\ a iancy which originated 



* So Jastrow, Religim^ iL 693, n. 5. 

' Sur'ia-mtf Sum. Gr* 191, n. 6. * SBP. i^a, S. 

« Difficuk is another panage wUch speaks of Iltar as the queen 
who fills the fttimk of heaven; here the word probably means 
boundaries, Reisner, £ffi7. 106, 6s« The astronomeis generally 
refer to Cancer bj the Sumerian name «Mm/ or isMs, words whose 
import are unknown. According to Jtstrow^ Rd^^im^ iL 693, n. g, 
this word also means * crab *. 
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as 8oon as the goddess of reeds became Nidaba» Ae 
goddess of grain. 

In selecting an attribute of the youthful god for 
an astral identification, his connexion with the flocks 
appears to have been the determining factor after the 
ophidian connexion had been assigned to the parasite 
type Ningishzida. We have often found occasion to 
remark upon the dose connexion of Tanunuz with 
sheep and goats. The dying god appears everywhere 
in religious texts as a shepherd boy who plays on the 
flute while tending his flocks in the plains. An ancient 
bas-relief represents a youth seated upon a boulder (?) 
and playing a lute. At his side a sheep quietly nibbles 
the grass, and a dog barks before his master.^ If we 
be too venturesome in assuming that some artist 
wished to represent in this simple rural scene the good 
shepherd Tammuz, it cannot be denied that the picture 
agrees admirably with many poetic passages. In the 
magic rituals a white kid represents Tammuz,' and in 
another ritual the priest addresses the afflicted in the 
following terms : 

' The milk of the yellow she-goat which in the clean 
folds of the shepherd Tammuz was bom, yea, milk of 
the rhe-goat may the shepherd with his dean hands 
give to thee/ ' I have ahready referred to a seal on 
which the god of vegetation is accompanied by a ram,^ 
and the ram symbolizes Tammuz in Elamidc art. The 
identifica tion of Tammuz with the co nstellation of the 
^Mx^Aril^) may have been carried out in the most 
ancient period, but evidence is lacking. The Sumerians 

* Hflprecht, Expiaraiiotu in Bible Lands^ 529. 
« CT. 17, 10. 73. 

• IV R. 28* 3, 6-9. 

« Ban, lAgkt/nm the East, p. 15 ; Ward, 136. 
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named Aries the lu^zid-mal^ or ' hireling \ a workman 
who is engaged to do farm work. The name is 
intended to describe Tammuz as a labourer who tills 
the fields, and the astrologers r^;arded Aries as a 
prophet of luxuriant v^;etation.' This title is late, 
and comes from the period when the sun at the vernal 
equinox stood in the sign of Aries shortly before the 
south Babylonian harvests.' 

Having located the youthful god in Aries, the 
Babylonian myth-makers could not resist the further 
temptation of finding a star or group of stars in that 
region for his mother companion. The constellation 
identified with this goddess under the name Anunit 
was Pisces * An astronomical tablet states that the 
star of Anun it, that is the brightest star of her con- 
stellation, rose toward the end of the eleventh month 
fifteen days later than a certain star in Aquarius,^ and 
that she stood behind the constellation of the Ram. 
Astronomical calculations upon which I believe we 
may depend lead us to fix upon the eastern fish. An 
Assyrian astrologer reports to the king that he saw 
the planet Venus standing in the midst of Anunit' 
The astral figure of Andromeda stands too fu from 
the ecliptic to be in the path of any of the planets. 

I have already spoken of another star near the 

* CT. 33, a, 43- 

* ViroUeaud, Ishktr, 15, 23. 

* We 8boiild expect the fjovsp of ftan kaown as lO-MMUhma, 
< fiathiul heavenlj shepheid', to have been to named became of their 
oonnezioD with the thephcvd Tanunns, bat we now know that tUi 
ooDfltellation (Orion) waa identified with F^mkal, a Ibnn of Ninib, 
Cr,33, a, a. n 

^ Ina m wudAmmihm, Thompeon/i?4»^/r ^iki Magieiani wul 

AUrohgirt^ aiit 5« 

M 2 \ 
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Raniy wliicli d> g Babylonisuis Mpwfifr M f widi Aomiit,^ 
tmng three mooAs lator dian Ae odier star of Ammit 
(Pisces) whidi I have just discussed, A tablet whidi % 
gives a list of twdve important stais in or near the 
twdve tigoB of the zodiac places tl|e star of Annnit 
between the Irr^tor* and Orion.' This evidence, 
siqiported by astronomical redconings^ points to the 
bright star CapeUa or little goat. We ma) assume 
diat the Babylonians discovered this figure also, and 
assigned it to the protecting divinity of the flodcs. 
Anunit was not the type connected with sheep and 
goats, but these parasite forms constantly revert to 
the general type of mother goddess. 

Ancient astral mythology probably owes the dis- 
covery of Medusa to the Babylonians. In any case 
they identified some constellation near Aries with the 
grain goddess.^ The ophidian character of the goddess 
of v^etadon and grain is so prominent that the 
astrologers must have made special efforts to find 
a suitable constellation for her. The serpent-haired 
Medusa is supposed to be a product of Greek mytho- 
/ / logy» sind her identification with the group of stars in 
V^^ V^^ Perseus is supposed to be due to the story of her 
death at the hands of this hero. There seem to be no 
remote reasons for seeing serpents in the head of this 
group of stars, the brightest of which is Algol We 
have no evidence in Babylonian sources that they 
discovered Perseus, and hence had not the Greek 
incentive for clothing this astral head with serpents. 
But uie ancient ophidian character of mother earth 
may have brought about this fancy in Chaldean 



' See p loa. 

* CT. a6, 44, Rev. 6 ; Sihiamma. 

* See p. loa, n. ^ 



' Name of tlie Pleiades. 
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astrology, and may have contributed to the Greek 
identification with Medusa. 

The same constellation is also called Dilbat and 
Ninsianna, both ordinary names for Ishtar as the 
planet Venus. Under these names the astronomical 
tablets tell us that Medusa rose with the sign of the 
Ram in the first month of the Babylonian year.* 

Thus the powerful Babylonian imagination found at 
an early period suitable constellations for all the types 
of mother earth and the youthful god. They trans- 
ferred to the heavens the traditions of a great natural 
and speculative religion. No doubt this transference 
of the gods of earth to the far-away skies reacted upon 
the original conceptions. Each of these deities became 
a heaven deity, incarnation of powers vasdy superior 
to those which they originally exercised. Of this 
reaction of astral theology upon natural religion we 
might easily make too much. The effect upon practical 
religion was not great In case of the cults of the 
ophidian, pastoral, and cereal deities which we have 
discussed, I fail to see how the identifications with 
constellations gready affected them, or changed the 
conceptions which the Babylonians had of them. But 
there is one astral identification which did influence 
the popular conception of the goddess and her cult, 
and that was the identification of Innini with the star 
Sinus.* ^ 

The classical peoples saw in a group of stars at Uie^ 
right foot of the hunter Orio n the figure of a dog 
containing the brightest fixed star of the heavens, 
Sirius ' the scorcher', so named by the Greeks because 
its heliac rising occurs in conjunction with sultry heat 
of summer. There is no evidence that the Babylonians \ 
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' See p. loa, noies a sad 3. 
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discovered die form of Canis Major. The Sumerians 
attadied great importanoe to Sinus at an eariy period, 
givii^ it die name mui iarsag^ or 'star of first 
brilliancy', wfaidi they say rose during the sixth (?) 
month. The inscripdon whidi defines a month as 

,the month erf* the rising of Sirius is dated in the fourdi 
year of the city Idng Urukagina of Lagash, whose date 
is commonly assigned to about 2800 ilc In that 
period Sirius was rising about July the first in terms 
of the Gregorian calendar. From most andent times 
the Sumerians appear to have b^[un their year in 
mid-winter.^ We have no means of ascertaining the 
rule which they followed in determining the first day 
of the new year, and their methods of intercalation of 
months to adjust the lunar to the solar year is so 
im^^ular that the historian must allow for a possible 
difference of at least a whole month in the actual date 
of the first day of the year. Under normal condi- 
tions the year should begin with a new moon about 
January 20, thus making the sixth month about June 20 
to July 20. Sirius would rise almost invariably in 

\ the sixth month, even if the year began as late as 
February i. The Babylonians and Assyrians named 
their fourth month the mcHith of Tammuz, after they 

: had instituted the practice of beginning the year at, 

'or shordy after, the spring equinox, and this month 
applied regularly to a period corresponding normally 
to our July. This is undoubtedly the traditional 
season for the Tammuz wailings. Surely the Assyrians 
and Babylonians would not have deliberately changed 
an older name for the fourth month, ' Month of sowing \ 
to * Tammuz', unless some ceremony in connexion 
with this god was performed at this time. Moreover, 

* See Procetdh^i of the Saciefy ifBiblkal Arckaeologyy 1913, 49. 
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the oldest Sumerian name for the sixth month is 
* Month of the festival of Tammuz'; since their 
calendar began two months earlier than the Assyrian, 
their sixth month corresponds to the fourth of the 
Assyrians and Hebrews. This is conclusive evidence 
that the wailings for Tammuz were held toward the' 
end of June from remotest antiquity, a custom retained 
by the Semitic peoples of all Western Asia.^ We^ 
should have expected the wailings for Tammuz to 
have occurred in conjunction with the cutting of grain, 
which took place in the region occupied by the! 
Sumerians at an earlier period.* An Assyrian andj 
a Babylonian list of months states that harvest oV 
cereals occurs in the month of Sivan, probably the 
latter part of May.* It has been assumed that this 
ancient native evidence refers to Assyria in northern 
Mesopotamia, for harvests in Sumer and Accad must 

* Ezekiel claims to have seen in a vision the Tammui wailings on 
the fifth day of the fifth (Septnagint) month, thus placing the festival 
in Aby about July 25, but his words are possibly not to be taken to 
mean that the festival actually occurred at that tine. See Exek. viii. i. 
It would be difficult to account for the mournful character of the 
later Jewish Tammus festhml unless such had been its character in 
Biblical times. The Jews of the post-Christian period attribute the 
sorrowful character of the festival of the month of Tammus* which 
still persists among them, to the capture of Jerusalem by Titus in 
A.D. 70. See Cheyne and Jastrow, foDowing Houtsma, in Xncycltjfatdid 
BihHca^ 4893* 

' Harvest in Southern Babylonia begins at the present day at the 
end of March. This is substantiated by repeated eviidence of travellers, 
and it is not likely that the statement of so many observers can be 
ignored Professor G. A. Barton confirms Hilprecht, Exploraimi 
m BiUi Lands, 446, upon personal informatioii from persons who 
have lived in Mesopotamia. Perhaps the seasons have changed since 
ancient times [Barton in a letter to the author]. 

* iSee PSBA. X9i3» 60» and note that the Uaa nkmd to in 
PSBA. 19XS, S93 is a Babykmian tablet 
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have* taken place in April, if we assume that dimatic 
conditions were the same four thousand years ago as 
they are ta<day. But the tablets which as^gn harvest 
to the month preceding the waitings of Tamihuz are 
clearly of southern origin, and we must be guided 
by the witness of the Babylonians concerning these 
matters. . The institution of wailing for the dying 
grain god in the month following the harvests and the 
period of greatest heat, thus has its origin in natural 
conditions. 

During this montli that brightest of all fixed stars 
returned from its period of two months* absence. This 
phenomenon was connected with the myth of the 
descent of mother earth to Inferno to deliver the god 
of life. From remotest antiquity the festival repre- 
sented Tammuz disappearing beneath the waves of 
the subsiding Euphrates, and later the mother too 
wandering in Aralu. arousing her son from the sleep 
of death, ascending with him at last in her bosom, 
restoring him to the weeping multitude of Erech. All 
natural and astral conditions favoured an immediate 
identification of the goddess with the newly risen star. 
This identification must have taken place as early as 
the dynasty of Ur. At that time the Sumerians began 
to designate the sixth month by the phrase ' Month 
of the Mission of Innini'. In their liturgies which 
were sung at the wailings of Tammuz they represent 
the mother wandering in Sheol, beseeching the queen 
of those dark regions to allow her star to return to 
earth. It is probable that the Sumerians ended the 
festival of the Tammuz wailings by a feast of joy and 
gladness when Sirius rose on the eastern horizon.^ 



' The ord'^ ary ^am^ for Sinus JskoMaHjx Bow Sto r, 
la goddess of war_ carries a bow, but the name kaipj^i or 
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Ashurbanipal, king of Assyria, awaitej th^ ^'^'-^g ^f 
^rius (the Bow StarUn the month o^ Ab (July-August) 
tt» celebrate ihe least of Ishtar at Arbela .^ In the 
reign of this king (668-626 b. c.) Sinus was rising in 
the latitude of Arbela about J uly 2 1 •* A tablet recently 
published, and dated in the seventh year of Bur-Sin, 
third king of the dynasty of Ur {circa 2400 b.c.)» 
mentions a festival of the mission of Innini (Ishtar). 
The eleventh day of the sixth month is given as the 
day on which the tablet was written.* If we assum e 
that the festival celebrating the mission ot Ishta r 
refpTfi tn th#> h gljac rising of Sirius^ and that the scribe 



wrote the tablet which records the offering made to 
her on the very day of her rising, then we have the 
valuable statement that in 2400 b. c. Sirius rose on 
the eleventh of the sixth month ; the Sumerians, there* 
fore, began their mournful festival ea rlv in 
month 





sixth 



a celebration of the.jis en 
gSi^Sd-gaddpss. This resurrection w ^^ mifkc^^ hy 
the heliac ascension of Sirius. Assuming our premises 
to be correct, the sixth month began about June 21, 
for Sirius was rising in the land of Sumer about July 3 
at that time. The Sumerians, therefore, began their 

Ster (iaria^) was alto used for a Canit Majoris. _ Occationally the 
name ban or kak^ban is applied to a star in the constellalion of Canis* 
Major which rises much later than Sirius with Regnhi s. CT. 33, 4, 
44, identified by Kngler (Erg^numg, I 8) with t of Canis Major. 

> KB. ii. 348, Id. 

' Calculation by Fotheringham. I assume that the Asqnrians of 
this period had not yet accepted a fixed date for beginning the year, 
but began with the new moon nearest the equinox. In that case 
July SI might well iall in the fifth month or Ab. I do not believe 
it possible that the kiog could have been waiting for the rising of 
a star so unimportant as i Canis Majoris. 

* Legiain, Lt Tm^ da Rm £Ur^ no. 313, Rev. i. 
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year in January, they rq^ulated the feast oi Tammitf 
by the heliac rising of Sinus, at least for a considerable 
period It is not likely that they could have continued 
this custom long. In the lapse of two thousand years 
or more Strius was rising nearly a month later, toward 
the end of July. This suits, however, the observation 
of the prophet Ezekiel if we take him literally. He 
claims to have seen in a vision the women of Jerusalem 
wailing for Tammuz on the fifth day of the fifth month, 
or Ab, following the month of Tammuz. In his day 
Sinus would rise about this time. 

It seems more plausible to suppose that by combina- 
tion of natural and astral circumstances the Sumerians 
fixed the waitings for Tammuz about June 25 to early 
in July, ending with the rising oi Sirius. This date 
became traditional, and was accepted by the Babylonians 
and Assyrians. When Sirius moved away from this 
date tradition retained the ancient custom, although 
a celebration for her rising was continued. Owing to 
the conjunction of the period of fierce heat l yi^h t^'* 
rising star it was thi > martial typ e of the goddess to 
which Sirius was assiipied . The Babylonians named 
her the ^w Star.^ symbol of the goddess of battle. 



g.4*^ii«(n« 



Although the Sumerians undoi 
as a martial deity, yet they do not appear to hav e 
^yen Sirius a warlike epith et ^t a"y ^^^ ^bp nnly 
name kn ^wP ^^"^ ^iriutl jp, the class ical Sumerian jn * 



scriptions is mul-bitr-saz/L star of the fi rst bri llja^ic y *} 
The identifi cation of Innini with the pla net Venus 



r:" 



\ ^ Mul-'bam^ ^^^ i^^ By confusioii the name is also applied to 
Spica, see Kngler, Stermhmdt^ ii. 86 £ 

"In CT. 33, 3, 7, iStar as Sirius is called mmmaJkm, possibly a 
Semitic form derived from the Smnerian word mim^ 'heaven', hence 
* the heavenly '. 
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Is probably later than the 

^nd Virgro. The connex ion of this planet with the 
jBQthfi L goddess may possibly be due to the Semi tic. 
invasions which finallY ovc"^'^ Sumer ai)^ united all 
of Babylonia in a sin gle empir e in the d ays of 
Hammura pL The second Sem itic migration almost 
certainly originated in Yemen^ the home of the mo st 
jtncient Arabic civilization known as Himyaritic tjer^ 

was a m jjfi r^ivinSiy ^nA^ at least in the seventh 
gitury. god of the p lanet Venng, The inscriptions 
of Yemen, upon which our knowledge of Himyaritic 
religion is based, are not earlier than the eighth 
century b. c, and it may be unwise to conclude from 
these alone that the same people had identified this 
deity with a planet in the twenty-fourth century b. c, 
ii|[h£n the Himyaritic invasion of Babylonia b^[an. 
The B abylonian-Semitic name of Ishtar is a phonetic 
v^ant ot' t he earlier form Ashd an Ashtar , brought^ 

tSJh£.Eart bji^Sfiffl^^ 

invasion, commonly associated yjth the founi^^ng gf 

the dynasty of Ak ka<^ b y Sargp" ^^^ anticnti f*^^^ 

2900 B> c ,^ Although the philological remains of these 
ancient invaders are not so clearly connected with 
Himyaritic as those of the second invasion, yet they 
pronounced the name of the mother goddess Ashdar 
or Ashtar, and this pronundation can be traced to ^ 



^ ^ -i'-^f. 




ltd to 



* First occunences of Ai/ar in tbe name EnU-dMar (Hilprecfat, 
OJBI. 104), a king of Kii, probablj nx^re ancient than Sargon, and in 



Gimtl'dl'dar, BAf. 12506, liL 5 in CTI v. 3, posafldy considerably 
eariier than Sargon. Tbe Semites either write the name with tbe 
ideogram for Innini or retain this pbonetie spelling £Mar without 
a determinative for god until tbe Cassite period, when both ^^di-dar 
and *^$i'4ar b^gin to appear side by side. Finally tbe form dl^dtur 
became obsolete. See Clay, Pinomal Noma ^Jhi Caaik Piri$d, i6s« 
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•J, 



*i » , I k'l !;•« 



is iacntical m 




anterior to 



Janet V enus, 
century^ 



the Yemenite Ath 
we meet 




nt the deity designated 
js^ surely a feminine deity, identified straiyhtway with 
Innini, the Sumerian mother ear th. Thfi n?"1f F^^ 
bably means * the god that irrigates V an djmK>ng th e 
rimitive Semites corresponded rather to Ningirsu 

Hue when the 




than 



came mto 



contact with the Sumcrians thev found the deity o f 
irrigation, NinS^ regarded as a goddess^ and this pro - 
bably induced them to regard Ashtar as a podde ^^ jg^y^ 
But their deity corresponded perforce to all the man y 
types of mother earth which the prolific imaginat ion 
of the Sugn ^"^"ff ^^^ #>vnlvpH ln,.genecal tcwno we 
may say that this broad use of^ the word l yintinued 
t o die end. I he word/Hov/ever, usually refers to th e 
major type Innini, patroness of government, protecto r 
of the people, the martial goddess and the planet 
Venus , 

It must be admitted, however, tlig tjyhen _.th.ejMjne 
is written with the syllables eJ-^r it generally indi- 
^tes the Qhflfet Venus > WcUbaiKLnp means of deter- 
mining whether the most ancient Semitic invaders 

* This is the most plausible derivatioD jet pot forward, and is due 
to Barton, Semiik Orijp'HS, loa. Hanpt, Jmirnal of the Amnican 
Oriental Society^ 1907, 112-19, derives the word from *1B^ 'be 
hickj', and connected the god Alar with the same root, but the name 
of the day god ASur is probably of Mitanni origin, and the derivation 
form nrit is not in accordance with the chief attributes of the goddess 
nor with the Canaanitish form n^}?^. Zimmem's derivation from 
aiirm, 'to assemble', 'muster', hence iStar as Venus who musters 
the stars, assumes.a prehistoric identification with the planet. 

* The Himvaritir onA Athtar u a deity of foontains and irrigation. 



see Pen in ZDMG. 54, a45, S58; also of the vine ^ ibid. 357. 
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meant Venus the planet or a type of mother earth 
when they employed these syllables to write their own 
Athtan Certain it is that the Babylonians almost 
invariably understood Venus the * planet when they 
employed this archaic writing, although they now pro- 
nounced it Ishtar.^ I do not mean to say that the 
Babylonians and Assyrians always understood ' planet 
Venus* when they heard the word Ish-tar, but only 
when they wrote the word with the syllables aS-dar. 
Evidently their attachment to the archaic word with 
this conventional meaning is due to ancient tradition. 
Thus an interlinear hymn, whose Semitic version cannot 
be* ancient, speaks of Ishtar as : 

(Sumerian) * queen of heaven 



(Semitic) goddess Af^r 

(Sumerian) queen of heaven 



(Semitic) goddess Ai^^lar 



lofty one of the 
twilight am I, 

goddess of the 
twilight am I. 

lofty one of the 
morning light 
am L 

goddess of the 
morning am 1/ ' 



A scribe explains Ai'^tar as 'she of the stars V ^u^d 
astronomical tablets occasionally refer to Venus by 
this form/ Since the astronomers employ ai-dar as 
a w6rd for the planet, without any determinative to 
indicate that it means a deity or a star, it is evident 
that the meaning was not only thoroughly established 
but ancient' 
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mil, 



> CT. la, 6«> >& 

* .Sii. 954, 37-40. ' * III R. 66e, lo. 
« Virollesiid, /MAkt, not. I, DC, and SHfplmmi 

• Ai'iar it once expUoed by WU OM, •fp^ 
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ai ^<^«*^ l f nf A***^^*^ , ijar^^y Atfa^^ is astnu and con * 
nected wiA Vgnns, mal^ff it ^"^^rfenin fhat die Sr m^rr 





Afab ia, I do not venture to decide whedier the 
ancient Semitic deity was rq^arded as mascaline 
because this planet was r^;arded as such, or whether 
the earth deity was first r^;arded as a male. There 
is no evidence^ other than a plausible derivation of the 
word, that the South AralMans did not b^^ by* wor- 
shipping the Sun, Moon, and Venus, for these are 
their chief deities in histxmc times. In that case the 
name is astral from the b^^ning. and means * the 
god who musters the stars V I shall ^^^ fvmfli hff^^^**^ 
that the prehistoric Senij tf^, 1«^f th^ 5iyypMr|^|is. 
evolved their first deities from the powers of the earth . 
and later identified spme of them w jth ^s t^ bodies. 
It seems safe to assume that the Semites who invac^ed 



.0-m»'^»'^' 



taby Ionia, certainly beibre 3600 B.C.. brought with 
them a fuliy developed worship of Sun. Moon, and 
Venus , and t^e most iy npnr tant of these was tide planet 
Veuu^ If they identified Ashdar with Innini it m&y 
have been brought about, no t by any similarity o f 
t heir attributes as patron s of irrigat ion, but solely 
because the Sumerians had already i dentified thei r 
mother goddess with this planet These Semites 



a text which ezphuns the sacred n«imben of the gods, that of ASdar 
heing 15 ; as goddess of the number 15 she is the phnet VennSy see 
beloi^. 

' Nielsoiv ZDMG. 66, 469-72, argues that the astral character of 
all the Semitic forais Athtar, ASdar, li^tar, Kvu, AStoieth, is original, 
but the opinion of most investigators agrees with the theory defended 
in diis volume, that the identification with stars is not primitive; 
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never entirely lost the idea that the planet was a male 
deity f or, as Venus, the goddess was regarde d as both 
male and female.^ 

In the most ancient Sumerf^n inscr iptio«« T fail »^ 
find any reference to Tnnini a< thf> planpt Vpnn^ 
Her name means ' heavenly queen \ it is true, but this 
name hardly reflects a divinity of the planet in that 
period. No doubt the titles ^ queen of heaven \ or 
'queen of heaven and the stars' of the later age 
actually refer to Venus, and the title translated into 
Hebrew as 'queen of heaven \ probably designates 
a cult of the planet But the Sumerians do not app ear 
to have had any epithet tor Innini as Venus^jjjtiLthe 
dynasty ofUn Here sICTlCpBgars^with the tide 



goddess Niiuanorsl^n-na?^ 'Heavenly lady, light of 
heaven', but the tide more often appears in the 
form Nifir^-anrna^ Nin-H-anrna^^ Nin-si-in-na^^ • Lady, 
light of heaven '. A long hymn which forms part of 
die liturgy of the Tammuz* new-year^s festival is 
called a song of the power of Ninansianna, although 
in the hymn itself the mother goddess is called Innini. 
The contents of this hymn prove that the ancient 

* Sec Hehn, GoUesida^ 149. 

* Bur-Sin ballds her temple, BH. 121 r' In CT. iii i, and Radau, 
MifceL no. s, is, according to that scholar, addressed to Nin'On-^Ha^ 
na. [His text appears to have Ntn-nna^na as I rendered il in 
Smmiridn Grammar^ p. soo.] 

* Passim^ see CoiUciiok d$ Ckrcq^ S64, Ac 

« CT. viiL 45 J, edge in the n. pr. Amet-^^ Ntk^-am-iia. 

* Langdon, Bafylmian Lihargiiif 196, 10; date fbnnttla of fourth 
year of Sumu-abo. 

* The role of the dying god is taken by the deified Ung of lain, 
Idin-Dagan. This composition (Radan, MiiaL na a « •SIms. Or. 
19^900) probably belongs to the ritnal of a festival at the b^gfaming 
of the year, probably mid-irinter in this period, and repiesents die 
marriage of mother earth widi the risen god 
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nature and viigin goddess had not been materiaUy 
changed by her identification with the planet She is 

here ^IH ^^ * ^^"g J!^ \ * ^^Y^Iy F"^^^^ \ and Ac 
is the bdove d spouse of the risen go d On the odier 
hand, tides appear which reflect the influence of an 
astral cult * My queen in heaven and earth I beheld \ 
say the sii^rs in a refram, and the ofierings are 
characterized by Ishtar cakes and seven baked cakes. 
y/\11/^i»in|T np^w »he rapid growth of the Venus cul t 
she now becomes the daught er of the mo on god . ' and 




' Divinity of b^etting. divinity of procreation (?) thou 
art ; for ever thou exerdsest love/ 

I fail to understand why the Ishtar of love and 
procreation should have been particularly developed 
in connexion with the Ishtar of tho planet She owes 
her relation ta the mtron ^M*^"<r^ of the connexion 
^tw^tTthA p^ag#>^ g>f ^!ip 'T'.fW^'^ ^"^ feinaL 
tion,; anTforthis rea son her 
\^ ^ being the days o f -the, full mooD. She is the 
• merciful sister of Marduk, she of the fifteenth day, 
the mother of the month '? As early as Sargon the 
ancient she is designated by the number 1 5/ and she 
is represented in the inscriptions, especially in Assyrian 
inscriptions, as the ' Goddess of the number 15 (or 14) \ 
almost as often as by any title. H^r rfj^^p^yinn ag 
Ltron egg pf w/)i p^nwith the moon i s dear enough , 

and this na ti"^^ 'SP^^^'"^^?*y^ f^^ ^^ 

^.thcMdcn^^ Venus 

* Sum. Gr. pc 200, 1. 69 ; Bafylomiam Liturgies, 86, 32. 
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is the only planet briy ht ^nmigh tn permit 
sighted observer to diarifi g^^iah »li^ i11nmma|-|p^ fj^p^ 
the unilluminated portion . In Elamitic art the mother 
goddess is commonly represented by a crescent pre- 
cisely as the moon« The crescent shape of Venu s 
was surely discerned by the inhabitants of lower Meso- 
potamia, and tlus "phenomenon connected her a't^once 
with the moon goa in Bab ylonian glyptic the astral 
IjliJaLis commonly represented l?y the eight>pointed 
star, whic h, when aiSy^^'^^*^ ^^th ^-^^ "^^rt^gj t yp e^ 
probably designates Siriu s. By fa r the most comriion 
designj2n^.JSaJ^^ 

OXScent. This design is intended to represent Venus 
and the Moon, but it has a much deeper significance. 
It really designates the goddess of love and femininity, 
the moon's crescent having the same meaning as the 
figure 14. The star and the crescent first appear as 
gl3rptic symbols in the period of the Semitic dynasty 
of Agade and are not there placed together.^ They 
represent the worship of the star Venus and the Moon, 
both being Semitic importations. The star placed 
within the crescent appears first in the period of Ur» 
and clearly designates a growing influence of the cult 
of the love goddess. A western symbol of the love 
goddess, namely, the nude woman, appears in the glyptic 
of the Hammurapi period, and is also associated with 
>the star Venus, see Ward, Seal Cylinders^ 424, and 
Delaporte, Catalcgue 178. The worship of the star 
Venus is therefore a Semitic importation in Babylonia,, 
and the constant association of this worship with the 
love goddess is also Semitic Bodi die star in a crescent 
and the nude goddess, which came with the Amorites 
in the second Semitic invasion, are symbols of the 



See kft eiamplfi Delaporte, CM^gm^ no. 78* 
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lewd goddess originally wo>^PP^ tfarooglioiit the 
Mediterranean basin, Syria and Anatolia.^ 

The name Ninaanna was extremely popular for 
Venus in the age of the Ur» Isin, and Babylonian 
dynasties, when she was already distinguished as a 
morning and evening star. When the scribes wishe d 
to emphasize this distincti o n, they cal led the mor ning 
star Ninsiannft apd tf^^ evqiing f ij^r IiMiSr^ Aggurate 
observations of the risings, settings, periods of visilnlity 
and obscurity of Venus have been hanc4ed down for the 
twenty-one years of the reign of Ammizaduga, tenth 
king of the first Babylonian dynasty (1977-1957 B.C 
according to Kugler), and the synodic period of this 
planet, 584 dajrs, must have been discovered as early 
as the Isin dynasty we may suppose.' 

The Sumerian name, 'queen, light of heaven*, became 
obsolete after the first dynasty, and after a period 
whose scanty sources give no information, we find in 
the Cassite inscriptions a word employed for this 
planet dilbcU, which became the principal name and 
passed into other Semitic languages,^ as well as into 

* See Contenau, La Dkstt AV, Paris, 1914. 

* This mesming of Ka^ia^ also suggested bjr Homnd m Kn»s, 
Si€g€!iylimd€rUg€mde^ p. ss, is verified by CT. 25, 31, 19. Hoi {ftiar) 
kab-^a Umiia: Hat kabta itar kakkahi, 'iSlar is KabU of the twilight; 
the goddess Kabta is Utar the star*. See Krauss, 86-7 and 89-91. 
This author reads Nindaramta^ an old and false rendering which has 
given rise to useless speculation. 

* The observations for the reign of Ammisaduga are preserved in 
a late Assyrian copy. III R. 63 tf, 1-30, of which a better copy will 
be found in Virolleaud, Atirdogie^ Iskiar^ ziL 16-43. Translated by 
Jastrow, RtUgicn^ iL 617 ff. The real nature of these calculations 
was discovered by Kugler, Sitmhmdiy iL 257-301. 

* Syriac dShai^ Mandean AAd/, Greek dekphat, in Hesychhis, iL 17a, 
who says that this is the name if the star of Aphrodite among the 
Chaldeans. See Jensen, Cmmm/i^, 118, and Jastrow, JRit^fm^ iL 450. 
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Greek.' Followinfr the ancient Semitic tendeni^ to 
r egard tlie planet as a male div inity, or in ai^y t^^ 
the mommg star as mascuUne. the Semites employ 

this tide, at least in the fi rst few ^^«» tte exAmnlea 

which we have, in the masculine gender >* But likp 
die earlier Sumerian word Ninsianna^ th Tname wsttaUv ^, 
designates Ishtar as the goddess of Venus or the 
jlanet in all its positioiia . The word itself is i>ither 

of Cassite or Sumerian origin, and is rendered into 



Semidc by the verb noM^ * to shine V a tide of pure 
astrological origin. The astronomical text of Ammi- 
zaduga shows that the rules for discovering omens 
from the positions of Venus were fully developed in 
that early period. This planet, in fact, attracted the 
attention of astrologers in all periods, whence it is 
natural that they should have called her die shining 
star.^ Astrology, however, had litde influence upon 
the cult of the goddess, and hardly deserves a place 
in a work upon religion.* Religious texts do not 
refer to Venus by her astronomical name Dilbat. 
The point to be kept in mind here jg t fa^t Ishtar ^^ 
the Planet Venus is the yodc^eyg gf ^yternal 



in later time s th<> queen of heaven^ ^pd cpstinct from 
Ishtar of Sirius tb *f ^^r g»^^^«, Qf Spica the 

* For this title of litar in Cassite tezU see Oaj, Persmud Namit 
tfike Casnie Ptriod^ {x 69. 

* In proper names as ^Dilbat-bani or ^W4°>^DiIbat-faanl; 
' The deitj of the star Dilbat is mj begetter '. 

' See Thureau-Dangin, RA. x. 224. 

* The name Dilbat has hard jr an/ connexion with the d^ IXIbat, 
a Semitic foundation where Urai and his consort Lagamal, as well as 
Ann, were worshipped. I && to iind an/ Uaoe of the iralt of Utar 
at this cit/, although LaiJ{mat[ occurs in a Ust as a tUe of litar^ 
C2la6, 18,99. 

* For omens dednced from the podttons of Venns see Jastiow, 
ii.6iaff. • • •^- ■-*•' ' ••*• >'.*•'''* 
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^woddesa. The cult of the planet is ommected wiA 
the lioentioos ciik of this goddess^ as the bo rrow ed 
form Queen of Heaven among the Hebrews proves. 
Although the title 'queen of heaven*, Sarrat kumi. 
originaVy designated a female principle of the heaven 
god, yet the identification with the planet certainty 
caused the Babylonians to abandon the older absUact 
idea. The ' queen of heaven ' from the first dynasty 
onward probably refers to the Venus cult, and no 
doubt the sign of this celestial body, an eight-pointed 
star, was placed on the cakes offered in her cult^ 

An Elamidc name of Venus, Ma$at, Man$at, Mansit,* 
probably means ' prophetess \ and has been employed, 
at least among the scribes, as a title of the Babylonian 
goddess. For example, an interesting astronomical 
commentary says that the star Venus at sunrise is the 
sun god,' and her title is mofit [of heaven], that is 
' herald (?) of the skies*. At sunset she is the god 
Ninurash,^ and her title is ' female tnasit [of heaven] */ 
The same Elamitic titles explain two of her Venus 
names as morning (• . • • al-iar-ra) and evening star 
{mn-gy'S'^r-an-na).^ We have already seen that even 
without foreign influence there was a certain tendency 
from t^e earliest times to retain the Semitic prehistoric 



' &arrai Sam£ occurs as one of her Venus titles on JT. 609^ 5 
{CT. a6, 49), wliere the va>*^t has mamfoi ^^Atm^ both being 
ezphnations of the Venus title Ttratma. 

* See Schetl, D/Ujsaiwm em Perse, zL 61, and the n. pr. '■^Blan^- 
ummi in Clay, op« hud. 105. 

* That is as morning star she was identified with her attributes as 
goddess of Agade, the bride of Shamash. 

* That is as evening ttar she is the litar of Eredi, a Qrpe closely 
to the married mother Ban, consort of Ninurai. 

* VifoUeand, Iskiar, viiL 10 L 

* 'Ladjroftherevehtionoftheskies', Cr.31, 7. 
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masculine character of this celestial deity. Sumerian 
influence generally dominated, and the old Semitic 
deity survives only as a theological and fanciful epithet 
of die morning star which the commentaries tell us is 
a masculine form of Ishtar; the evening star is said 
to be the female Ishtar.^ Scholars have inclined to 
find in this passage evidence for an androgynous type 
of deity, both male and female, a type which existed 
only in the speculations of the schools. Of course the 
most primitive conception of the earth deity may have 
been genderless, or rather bi-sexual, but these types 
had no general acceptance.* This curious astronomical 
fancy is surely a survival, reflected among t he Greeks , 
who likewise re^yarded the m^p^jlng Strffafi a Hlr^l^ 

deitV (^fl» fl'^f<>^ ) i an^ th^ I^Hn Lnrifor ta .lli ^ ■i ir i mi inp' 

Jtar > The Gre eks_and Rpmjins.al8ft.X<Safded the 

[ing star. Hesp eru y Vesp er gfi maac uHne. but Ais 

planet was identified with Uie goddess Veiu]&.hvJbotlL 

^gogl es. A survival of this kind in no way induces us 

to believe that the Babylonians really regarded the 

virgin goddess as androgynous. This erroneous idea 

has been too often published by competent authorities, 

who adduce another passage from a hymn to Ishtar of 

Nineveh : 

'Even as Ashur she is bearded with a beard» in a sheen 
of light she is clothed.* 

Professor Jastrow has shown that the phrase ' to be 

^aitai Mikrala ^^dtOai: Mi-ka-rt^: ma pi bmi$[. . . •]» Virolfeaiid, 
Miar, vUL 8 f. See Sa/ee in PSBA. 1874, 197. 

' A phrase occurs in a litursy which, if taken literdly, would prove 
the bi-sezual charsrrrr of the goddess, sm-« wm4m wu'M 9Uh4 kakg 
me-mt 'A maid am I, a man am I ^ Zfanmem, XkliMtr, fl6, Rev. L 
13;^ the lineisnoltobe taken too Uteial^; die idea Is that lonini 
protecta both men and women. 
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bearded with a beard* is often employed in astronomy 
to describe the planet in its brightest phase givii^ off 
streaming rays,' The same phrase is used of the sun 
god and the moon god.* Since the god Ashur is also 
a solar god the line quoted above really means diat 
Venus sheds rays of light like the sun. 

The theological lists do not admit the name Dilbat 
among die titles of Ishtar as Venus^ which proves that 
this name was confined to astronomy. Several rare 
tides occur in the official list : 

' Goddess that lightens the twilight ' ; ' ' Goddess of 
the arrows'/ probably intended to convey the idea 
of diffusing rays of light; 'Goddess of the horns'/ 
a certain indication that the Babylonians saw Venus 
as a crescent ; * Goddess merciful who reveals decrees */ 
referring to die rdle of the planet in astrology ; * God- 
dess of the star that fills the heaven*;* 'Goddess^ 
queen of heaven *•• 

The influence of the astral element, particularly that 
of Sirius and Venus, steadily increased, and in the 
period when Babylonia and Assyria came into dose 
contact with Mediterranean peoples, the mother goddess 
must have impressed foreigners as a celestial divinity. 
The tendency to transfer the terrestrial deides to the 
far-away heavens is characteristic of the Babylonian 
religion. In this way the natural elements which gave 
genesis to the gods became symbols of mystic power. 
The Babylonian saw in the grain he ate, or offered on 

' Jasuow, The Bearded Vemms, JRerue ArthAdogique^ zviL 971 ffl, on 
tlie basis of a text published in Babylamaca^ it. 198, L 21. 

* See Bafylamau LHurgut^ 130, 0.1. It is employed also oT 
Marduk, who, like Aiur, in this case is regarded as a solar deit>. 

' Vtaw-ng^. * Tii'Wia^t interpretation uncertain* • 

* Si-md^, * Di^aUme-4ad. 
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the burning altars, no longer the body of the grain 
goddess whot in a sense spiritualized, resided in the 
distant stars. But the grain was her imperishable 
symbol of divine power, summoning by its very presence 
the protection and intervention of its celestial spirit 
So, too, the flowers and trees, although no longer the 
real abiding place of mother earth, who is now clothed 
with heavenly power, summon by their nature the 
immediate intervention of their celestial patroness. 
The conception of all the great deities is thus elevated 
and spiritualized. This system tended to clothe the 
natural elements with peculiar mystic efficacy. The 
influence of this intricate natural-astral system had 
special effect upon the cult of the dying god and 
mother earth. In the natural death of their elements, 
the grass, the grain, in the ebbing of the floods, the 
hunger and thirst of the flocks, the Babylonian un- 
doubtedly saw the symbol of divine suffering. His 
liturgies suggest the actual death and resurrection of 
a material god, the wailing of a real mother, but I dare 
say that he saw much more than this in the days of 
their speculative theology. Those to whom the higher 
astral revelations had come saw behind the ancient 
pantomime a more spiritual son and a more spiritual 
mother, gods of whose infinite sorrow they chanted, 
but who had long since escaped the bondage of the 
material world. The astral ^ theology of Babylonia 
tended in this direction, perhaps even toward a con* 
scious monotheism in which the celestial father more 
or less absorbed all minor powers. All the essential 
conditions for the construction of a universal religion, 
based upon &e sufferings of a divine son, are there. 

They failed to evolve a universal and an ethical creed 
of taiiik in a vicarious mar^ and, so far as I can se^ 
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they fiuled to insdtate any real sacrament with dements 
of grain, liquor, and bread which symbolized their own 
gods. But the ascetic tendencies connected with this 
cult, the fasting and sorrowful litanies whidi cbarac* 
terizcd the annual wailings. undoubtedly had an ethical 
value. Babylonian culture produced great sdiolars, 
liturgists who passed their lives in the quiet seclusion of 
temple monasteries, mathematicians and astronomers 
whose grasp of their subject is extremely creditable to 
any ancient people. The ascetic and secluded life, 
which such pursuits involve, indicates unworldly ideals, 
and a high-minded religion. If Babylonian culture 
surpassed all other Semitic cultures of antiquity, it 
owed its intellectual and spiritual attainments 
to the purifying influence of this cult. 
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PRAYER OF ASARHADDpN TO THE SUN GOD 

BM. 83-1-18, 477, Plate IV. 

• 

4. da-i^udi-enpti^yka . . . . . 

5* €-ina iamu-A \ellAti t45ab ?] 

6. korbi-su ki-rib iami-e rHkAti 



7. mu-nak-kt'TU lum-nu • . . . 

8. mu-porsi-su iddH [limndit] 
9* aifUUi mai-dara^t \ia (dbitt] 

ID. mU'Sal'lutu ^ a^e lum-ni [mu^li^^ 

zi. e-ma itUUi {limndtt] 

1 2. [a^fui-yku Asur-a^'uUin mar iU-iu . . . 



* O judge, the judgement of thy mouth (?) [is just ?]. 
In the shining heavens thou sitUst. Walking in the 
abyss of the far-away skies. Bringing to naught 

wickedness Vanquishing the evil signs. The 

dreams oppressive, not propitious^ undoing and de- 
stroying die toib of wickedness. Among evil signs 
I Asarhaddon son of his god [appeal to diee ]• 

^ From UtaiUt 'to w&m\ Anrirfc Mtoto, occMfcmrily written htitm^ 
Dd. HW. 66s i. 
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PRAYER AND CEREMONY AT A DEDICATION (?)* 

K. loo^ Pbtc V. 

I. [#/-M^)ui-Mf * ^Aiur lar UOm ia iawd-^ uirfi4im 
>r. miu ddi^iUttdarkMndma^\fitruy\ 

3« mnU'tai'lu fid-ru ia a-na mUrki \damku> ?] 
4* mardin^aiii AussS 

5. "^ NinrUl hi^at "^Aimr ma^-kat isl itam 

6. ia ina kt-bitpi-uia • • • • 

^. ** .Sfii bil pnrussl nftroi ^r-^ gobr^r^jLt • • 

8. ia a-na na-dan ur-it \magm ?] 

9. ^ Sd$nai daianu rab& ildni mu-ic-fu-u [•.••••] 
10. ia a-na uu-ri-iu nam-ri bu-lu \tnA-iima 

1. ^A-mm Mum iur-bu^ uHt-ti ^^AiurjMiUbsi. . • 

2. ^Adad gi^al iamiH n irft'4im iSli&ri u Hrki 

3. na-din te-'^-ti a^na 6u-ul{J) ildni 
4* ^^ li'tar iar-rat ia-ma-mi u kakkabani iorfj/dn^ 

[namru ?] 
5* ^ Marduk abkal ildni maimai Igigi u AmmnaU 
6. ^Nin-^rai mar ^"^Enlil git-morlu oriorrid [£»m 

fanildni}'] 
J. iz-za-zu-ma ^-[iiru muktl rei Hmutti ?] 

8. ^NoH sukkal "^Aiur 

9. ^Nergal bel a-ba-ri u du-un-ni ia 

aa ^Sibi ildni kar-du-H na-^-i-du^i marS ^Enrni- 

iarra ?] 
2 1 . ildni rablUi bi[l3 iam£ u irfiiim ?] 



* Tiandated bf Sajc^ HMeri Lteinrit^ 1887, p. is8. 
< Text Qncertain. * Cf. V R. 5^ L 18. 
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23. ip^t-su^fMU 

34. **-SiVf ^Nif^gat .] 

« 

Reverse. 

2. fa-lam ilOni 

3* mimma nar-toroi 

4« a-^na Sarrdni mar 6 

5. ia e^'ti e^U'Su 

* 6. mi pat'ta-a-ti la 

7. i/ani rabAti ma-ia ina lib aim [H-^'tt iafru] 

8. ina fi-il pi-i-iu-nu el-li ia la [en^ 

9. ia-a-Su u ma^li-ki-Su Sum^htrnu Ori-iumi [lu^alUku] 



* TAey prayed to Ashur, king of the gods of heaven 

and earth, father begetter of the gods, the 

chieftain and first of all ; 
The exalted, the mighty, who is incRned to give 

counsel, bestower of sceptre and throne. 
Ninlil, spouse of Ashur, adviser of all gods, by the 

utterance of whose mouth 

Sin, lord of counsel, bearing mighty horns .... who 

is favourable to giving revelations. 
Shamash the great judge of the gods, who causes 

injustice to depart, unto whose bright light 

four-footed creatures turn their eyes. 
Anu the magnified lord, offspring of AshuTi father of 

the gods • • . • 
Adad, great bull of heaven and earth, lord of wind 

and lightning . • • • giver of sustenance unto the 

faur-f ootid creatures of the gods. 
Ishtar, queen of the skies and die stars, the skmmg 

gleam. 
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Bfardnk, ooanadkMr of the gods» mysde priest of die 

Igigi and Aimuiiald. 
Niniinish^ son of Eiilil» the perfect^ chieftain who 

stands before the gods, and who iurms iack the 

adversary. 

Nebo the messenger of Ashur 

Nergal lord of .puissance and force 

The seven heroic gods reoend sims af Enm^Uurra. 
The great gods lords of heaven and earth. 

lliey have examined all my works 

They beheld me 

Sin and Ningal [rejoiced because of me]. 



The end of the inscription contains a curse against 
whomsoever injures the work of art dedicated in the 
inscription. The statues of the gods are mentioned 
as wdl as canals which had been dug. We may have 
to do with an engraved stone commemorating some 
public work. The curse rcLds, 'The great gods as 
many as are written on this stone by the utterance of 
.their pure mouths which changes not that man and his 
adviser, their names and their seed, may destroy.' 
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^ . Ill 

who 

Mr I I believe to have adduced sufficient evidence on 

pages 175-7 to prove that the worship of the planet 
Venus was introduced into Babylonia by the Semites 
in the age of Sargon of Agade. And archaeological 

a. I evidence shows clearly enough that this Venus worship 

was associated with the worship of the love goddess. 
The nude figure on seals which appears in the 
Hammurapi age is beyond doubt a Canaanitish im- 
portation. On the other hand evidence seems to show 
that the love goddess belonged to the Sumerian 
religion also (pp. 74 ff.), although this lewd element 
was not prominent in that religion. Frankly, no 
Sumerian sources can be found for the lewd type of 

inst goddess until long after the Sargonic era, but Contenau, 

La Diesse Nue^ 51 if., has adduced evidence for the 

^^ existence of the ithyphallic figure in early Sumerian 

art In any case the lewd mother goddess type came 
also with the earliest Semites and caused this type to 
become much more important than it had been* Above, 

» df P- 95> ^^^ '» ^ referred to the representation of the 

hit Babylonian or Syrian love goddess in Egyptian art 

where she is ithyjAallic and ophidian* and b also 
represented standing on a lion which connects her 
with the war goddess as well. In one of the cartouches 
published by De Roug^ she is called ^di^ and in another 
Knt^ but this latter form, Mr. Griffith tells me, is an 
error iorKdi ; he refers me to ^^xdxut^AlikanaanUisck^ 
FnmdwVrUr und Bigtimamm im Aqyptisckim^ ii, 
no. 952. 
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Aunit oidimjr WKunt €i Vvpi 

out Also Oi dBCQD8ft Of ^MlffOltt 

loa, 
Abo, vegetatioii tide ofTamiiiiii, 

8; oTNebo^ 8; oTNinib^ 9. 
Adady rain god, oomiecled widi 

water cnistaoea, benoe with 

NinS, 46 ; idendfied widi Pisces 

Austrini ; in art, 124, 
Adad-nirariy 66. 
Adapa, 31, 39. 
Adonis gardens, 13. 
A)2i, gc^dess of snn-fight, 97; 

consort of Shamash, 97; war 

goddess, 96; morning star, 

970.7- 
Algol, star in Medusa, identified 

with com goddess, los. 
All^Mte de la Fuye, 40. 
Amaga, title of androgynous 

Tainmu2, 36. 
Amaushumgalanna, ophidian tide 

ofjouthfulgod, 114 £; 15,17, 

37; of the mother goddess, 

laa. 
Ammiditana, 70. 
Ammizaduga, 179 C 
Amnanu, god, icn. 
An, heaven, heaven god; father 

of the gods and theological first 

principle, 3, 29, 44, 5a n. i, 27, 

ii5» 159* 
Annunit, war goddess, 106^ 98 ff. ; 

identified with Venus^ loi; 

with Pisces, los ; CapeUa, 102, 

164. 
Antu, Anat, heaven goddess, 4; 

war goddess, 95 f. 
AnunruJd, earth sptrit% 9s C, 13a 



Arbela,onicleaa^ia8 fll; leaqile 
in 147. 

Ardatu, tide of lewd goddess^ 75. 

Asprhaddon, king of Attjnria, 
oracles to^ ia8 il, 70. 

Ashdar. f^Hiftt BabHoniaB form 
of Ishtar, 171; generally VenuSi 
173; becomes feminine through 
influenoe of Nini, 17s ; Semitic 
goddess of irrigadoo^ 172; 

Ashdod, 145. 

Ashnan, grain goddess, 57, 149, 
i54> 156; in magic, 157. 

Asfanuimak, i6. 

ASSur, city, 67. 

Ashnrbanipal, king of Assyria, 
oracles to, 140 ff.; celebrates 
rising of Sirius, 169. 

Ashurbelkala, king of Assyria, 66. 

Ashumasirpal, king of Assyria, 

65, 69. 
Athtar, Himyaridc deity, 171 ; an 

irrigation god, 172, 174. 
Asagsug, tide of Asbnan, 157; 

or InnirJ, 157 ; of the fire and 

grain gods, 157; a star in 

Serpens, 158. 

BajS, a prophetess, 1 29. 

Ball, C J., 163, i^»- 

Balultu, title of lewd goddess^ 76. 

Barsag, earliest name of Siriusi 

165, 170. 
Barton, G. A^ 70^ 83, 90^ 167, 

172. 
Baudissin, i f. 
Behrens, 131. 

Belili, tide of Geshrinanna, isi. 
B^litabisha, a prophetess^ 132. 
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B£lit-$6ri, western goddeM^ iden* 
dfied with Geshtinanna, ai* 

Beltis, 89, 9I9 9a ; title of Annunit, 
loi; title of AJiy 97. 

Boissier, A., ia9, 130, 144. 

BOllenrilcher, la. 

Brockelmann, 135, 141. 

Brfinnow, R., 6|^. 

3ar-Sin, king of Ur, a6» 175. 

Byblus, a. 

Caduceua, 87. 

Calendar, began in mid-winter, 

170. 
Cancer, constellation of, 160. 
Castor and PoUuz, 37, ii8. 
Central Asia, 8, 4a. 
Chastity, goddess of, 6a f.; Nintnd 

usurps r61e of, 73. 
Cheyne, T. K., 95, 167. 
Child-birth, goddess of, 6o» 61 n. 

6, 6a, 64, 65. 
Chwolson, a. 
Cimmerians, 134. 
Clay, A. T., 16, 134. 
Conviviality, goddess of, 6o. , 
Cooke, G. A., la. 
Craig, J. A., 35, SS» 6^» 67i ^h 

^6. ^9* 78, 84, 9h 93» 99* «09. 

113. 

Damu, title of Tammus, 6 f., 10',* 

as healer, 34, 36 ; as star, 38 ; 

as water god, 53n«4; generally 

means Guh^ 17. 
Dar&bQj&, an oracular centre, 
- 1 39. 

Delaporte, 4, 36, 119. 
Delattre, 130. 
Delitzsch, Friedricfa, 64f ^^» M, 

90, 107, 115. 
De Roug^,. 95 f« 
De VogO^, 96. 
Dilbat, late Sumerian name of 

Venus, loi, 178; name of 

Algol, loa, 165. 
DiTi city, centre of opbidiaii worr 
. ahip, 16, a8, 119. . 
Double axe, 36, 79. 



Dreama, 141 £ ; goddess of, ta 

Mamu. 
Driver, S. R., 81, 147. 
Dtt-asag, sacred chunber, 156. 
Dumusi-absu, 6. 

^ g<x)> 36> 3^* 

£ag!e, connected with serpent 

through astral influence, 11 6. 

Eanna, temple in Erech, io» 11, 

16. 
Egashankalama, temple, 147. 

Egypt, SH Anat and ^adishtu. 

Ekidurinim, temple in Babylon, 

Emanations, theory of, 3 ff. 
Emashmash, temple in Nineveh, 

65, 68. 
Emutbal, land, 76, 77. 
Enmesharra, god, 6, ia« 

Erech, 9, 33, 40, 64f 70i 77f 9^p 

100. 
Ereshkigal, i8. 
Eridu, 6, 30, 45. 
Eshatura, temple, ia7. 
Eshmunaaar, 131. 
Etana, mythical hero, 39. 
Eulmash, temple in Agade, 99, 

100. 
Eunuchs, 77, 78, 79. 
Ezekiel, a; date of Tammus 

festii^ agrees with the risins 

of Sirius in his time, 167, 169 u 

Famell, L. R., 59. 
Fotheringham, 18, 85, 107. 
Frank, C, 33, 80, 84, 77, 105, 

151. 
Frazer, J. G., i, 13, as, a6* 

• 

Galmahanna. title of Tammus. 

117. 

Gashan-anna, 88, 89, 94. 

Genderless divinities, 4, 16. 

Genouillac, 8, 50, 75. 3i, 84. 100^ 
15a 

Geshtinanna, vine goddess, sister 
of Tammus, Jf f., 89, 43, 44 J 
oonnected with Nfcbba, 149; 
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of lecten^ 151 ; con- 
with noiber Qrpe, 50 £, 
53f 5T n- <; cooson of T^ucn- 

C a gamish , 39, 54* 83. 
Gimil-Sin, king of Ur» 99, 153. 
Girgilnm* title of mother goddefls, 

60. 
Government, goddess of, 63, 64, 

69; titles, 7t n. 3, 105; Malkat, 

70, 71 ; Usaramatsa, 70. 
Grain goddess, identified with 

Virgo, f6i. &/Nidaba» Grain, 

time of ciitting, 167 f. 
Gula, mother of Tammoz, 44; 

goddess in Dir, 17; in Kish, 

s8 ; goddess of healing, io8. 
Ganu, a grain, 11. 
Guniira, title of Nini, 53 n. 4. 

Ha-a-a, title of Nidaba, 153. 

Hal^vj, J., 76. 

Hammurapi, king 'of Babylonia, 

70, 76. 
Hani, consort of com goddess, 

153- 

(iarimiu, title of saaed women, 76, 
8a. 

Harper, R. P., 70, 79, 131, 

Harran, 2, 14. 

Haupt, Paul, 57, 80, 88, 172. 

Heaven goddess, 59, 87, 91, 94* 
See also CT. 16, 20, 77 fL Uai 
War iiii ilu Amm larri hibtam 
tlUiim irmZ-wui ana larrui lam/ 
ikappud^ 'The goddess Ishtar 
with Ann, the king^ in the pore 
house dvvelled and pondered 
upon the government of heaven.' 

Hehn, Jobs., 104, 148, 175. 

Herodotus, 73, 75, 134, 145. 

Heuzej, Leon, ii8n. 8. 

Hilprecht, i6s. 
. Hinke, 99, 119. 

Holma, 69, 123, 144. 

Home, goddess of, 59. 

Hommel, Fr., 45, 46, 47, ^^ 77, 
1*5, 134, 178. 

Houtsma, 167. 



Hron/, 47. 

Hnber, 8, 47. 

Hussey, Mis% 8» y<^ 79^ Si, f i» 

106. 
H>dni, coiislellatkM^ VPffctjUfJ 

with Ninglshnda, 113, 159. 

Idin-Dagan, king of Un, a6, 179 

"75- 

Igigi, heaven qpirits^ 92. 

Igilto, 141. 

Immorulitjy hope o^ 38, 41. 

Innini, Sumerian mother goddess; 
derivadon of name, t9 ; wiant 
spellings, 49; original meaning 
of name, 49; identiSed with- 
Ashdar, 50; descends to Hades^ 
16 1^\%L\ date of, in Assjrria, 
66; as Venus, to6; goddess of 
healing, 108; ophidian, isi, 
isa. 

Bhara, liharra, ophidian and 
water goddess, 46, 47, 125; 
identified with Scbrpio^ ia6; in 
incantations, 125 C; war god- 
dess^ 127; oracular, 127. 

Ishme-Dagan, king of Isin, 26. 

Ishtar, late form of Ashdar, 88; 
of Agade, 99 ; used in a wider 
sense than Ashdar, 172; Ishtar 
cakes, 176. . 

Ishtar«b61-daini, a prophetess, 1 3a 

Ishtaritu, title of samd women, 
80, 81, 82. 

Ishtar-latashijat, a prophet, 129. 

Jastrow, M., 11, 33, 66, 68, 79, 
89, 98, 129, 130, 132, 134. i3Tt 
161, 167, 179, i8i L 

Jensen, P^ 2, 29, 32, 33, 66, 77, 

78, 84. 95- 
Jeremiah, 94. 

Jeremias, A., 37, 6a. 

Johns, C. H. W., 54« 

Kabta, evening star, 178. 
KA'DI, ophidian dei^, 16, 119^ 

121 ; healer, 123; a goddess^ 

16, 18. 
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^ishtu, title of lewd ffoddets, 80| 

81, 8a; Appendix III. 
Xaksidi, bow-8tar, 37. 
Kaman tomri, Uitar cakeit 84, 

94- 
^nu, l^annu, shawl, 69. ' 

Kazallu, centre of Adad cult, 47. 

King, L. W., 16, 67» 63, 64, 65, 

66, 69, 71, 86, 9a, 93, 94» 96, 

97, 99, 100, 107, 109. 
Kings as Tammos, 25 U 40, 64* 
Kishkanu, tree of healing, 30 f. 
Kisumi, centre of lihara coU, ii8« 
Kizriiu, title of sacred womeni 76. 
Klaaber, 129, 134. 
Knudtzon, 67, 135. 
Krausz, 8, 150. 

Kugler, 47, los, 103, 113, 169. 
KurgarrQ, eunuch, 79. 

Ladagilili, a prophet, 133, 139. 

Lahar, goddess of floclu, 156. 

Landersdorfer, S., 39. 

Leander, P., 67. 

Legrain, 46, 48, 

Lebmann-Haupty 89. 

LAmor, Hebrew particle to intro- 
duce oracles, 145. 

Libit-Ishtar, king of Isin, s6. 

Lidsbarskt, 7, 

Ligirsi, attendants of TammuSi 
a9. 

lilitu, harlot, 74, 75. 

Liturgies, in. 

Love goddess, 59, 73, 74 ; con- 
nected with VenuSi 176 f., 180 ; 
with the moon, 176; ber star 
in the crescent is ajmbol of 
femininity, 177. 

Lockenbill, loo. 

Lngalkidi, Mf Hani, 1^3. 

Macmillan, K. D., 78, 109. 
Malkat haWsmgjjim, 71, 94 il 5* 
Mamu, dream goddess, 14s. 
Marduk, god, 30, 45. 
Marriage of moAer goddess, 87, 
Martin, Fr., 39, 56, 78, 134, 

«37* 



Ma^t, Man^it, a title of Venus, 

180. 
Matriarchy, 35. 
Maz-MaUer, W., 96. 
Medusa, identified with Ninrfanna, 

loa ; with grain goddesSi 164. 
Meek,Th. J., 113. 
Meissner, fir., 57, 71, 77, 96, 

116* 
Menant, 84, 3d. 

Mercer, A. B., ia6. 

Messerschmid^ 66, 9s. 

Meyer, Ed., i46> 148. 

Month Tammus, 9, 13; sixth 
month, regulated by Sirius, 
166 f., 169 ; Tebit, la ; mission 
of Innini, 17. 

Moore, G. P., 56, 108. 

Mother goddess, 7, 43; dies in 
the summer, 16, 58, 7a ; repre- 
sented with child and not to be 
confused witii nude goddess, 
. a4 ; both sister and m<^er, 4a, 
50; goddess of flocks, 64 &• 
the homed goddess, 56 ; h«der, 
64 ; originiuly predded over all 
nauire, 58 m 5; retains traces 
of ixTiffation goddess, 57 ; god- 
dess of vegetation, 57; descends 
to Hades, 61 ; as Venus she is 
sister of the sun, 65, and as love 
^ goddess daughter of the moon, 

Mudna, muden, husband, 89. 
Musheni^u,title of sacred women, 

7«- 
Muss-Amoh, Sit <<» 73t I35« 
Muzida, title of Tammus, ii8« 
Mylitta, love goddess, 73. 
Mysterious ceremonies, a4. 

Nabonidus, Ung of Babykm, 100, 

106, 13a. 
Nagel, 77- 

Nanft, name of mother goddess 
derived from Nini, 4^9 con- 
nected witii Fit Ao : natroneas 
of flocksi 48 ; at Mfsippa, 49 ; 
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Iiiiiiiii.5311. 4, 6i. 
Naiimannmh^ Cudte king, 10$. 
Nebo^ god, 49; eonnecied with 

Nebuclttdneiar, Uiigof Bafayloii, 

131- 

Ncdar, a star in Scoqrio, identified 
with Nebo, i6a 

Ncrgal, god, 18. 30, 33, 9a. 

Niba-alaniy title of Tammnz, 37. 

Nidaba, Nisaba, grain goddess, 
46, 149, 157; ophidian, 127; 
sister of Kini, 150 ; goddess of 
letters, 151 f.; of magic, 155; 
cult at Umina, 153. 

Nielson, 4, :74. 

Nina, irrigation goddess, 43, 45 ; 
connected with Adad, 46 ; iden- 
tified with Scorpio, 46 f. ; sister 
of Tammuz, 71 ; dream god- 
dess, 141; related to com 
goddess, 149 f. 

NindatHi, Ishtar cakes, 66, 155. 

Nineanna, goddess, loo. 

Nineveh, dty, 66 f. 

Ningirsu, 6, 9, 28, 30, 45> > 08; iden- 
tified with a star in Scorpio, 47. 

Ningishzida, originally a tree god 
and ophidian, a form of Tam- 
muz, 7, 30, 3a, 36, 114, 117 f.; 
a chthonian god, 118, ita; 
identified with Hydra, 116. 

Ninmarki, goddess, is6. 

Ninsianna, an astral title of the 
mother goddess, usually Venns^ 
175; morning star, 178; also 
Algol, 102, or Medusa, 165. 

Ninsubur, god, 9. 

Nintii, goddess of child-birth, 
62 n. 3, 73 ; as Ninha«^<ag, con- 
nected with Serpens, 123; as 
Ninmah, identified with Serpens 
i»nd Scorpio, 126. 

Ninzida, title of Nan2, and Inninx, 

7a» «3. 



Nude goddess, 62; original 
Sumer, Appendix III; intro- 
duced from the west, 177. 



ntmaiicgsBn, a atia 01 riiaaon, 

149. 
Nnmoshda^ name of a star of 

Adad, 46. 

Offonl^ J^ 56. 

Opfaidbn goddess, 104 ; aeelAara, 
Nintnd, Nini; O^i^ god» 
see Ningishzida» Jul-2>/, and 
Tammus; 

Orion, 164. 

FiSiSu, title of Tammus, 10. 
Paiendug, title of TammQ^53n.4. 
Perseus, loa, 164. 
Pery, E. G,, 107. 
Pinches, T. G., 35* 36, 95, 132. 
Pleiades, 164, ^ > 
Poebel, A., 149. 
Psammetichua, 145. 
Puhikku, word for cnb, 160; 
other meanings, i6i. 

Radau, H, 4, 17, 27, 64, 91, laa^ 

Ranke, H., 47, 69. 

Reisner, G., 8, 13, 53. 55, 63. 72, 

81, 97. 
RHu, to rejoice, 10. 
Rimute-allate, a piopheteas. 129. 
Rogers, R, W., 32, 39, 59, 64, 86^ 

93, «09. 

Sachan, 95. 

Sacred women, 75, 81. 

&am£, canopy, 131. 

Sargalisarri, king of Agade, 99. 

Saigon, kirg of Agade, 99. 

Sar^aru, 136. 

Sayce, A. H., 32, 48, 94, 134, 

181. 
Schea, V^ 6, 16, 21, as, as, 6i» 

67i 80^ 90p 9^» «oo* «05, 151. 
Schneider, 40. 
Schorr, M., 69. 
Schrader, £h^ 96* 
Scorpio, conttdlation of Iihara» 

ia6, 159. 
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7^1 
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8^ 
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Serpens, constellation of Ninhar- 

sag, I83, i6p. 
Sbahan, title of serpent god, i so, 

«67- 
Shala, western goddess identified 

with Nidaba, 149. 
Sbalmanassar I, 66. 
Shamash, sun god, ai ; vegetation 

god, 30 ; guards tree oflife, 31. 
Shamash-shum-ukin, 146, 147, 
Shamshi-Adady king of Assyria, 

66. 
Sberah, title of serpent god, lao, 

157. 
§Alutu, prophetess, 130. 
Sibzianna, title of TammuSi 37 ; 

a star, s7- 
Sin]^tsh2mur, a propiietess« 129. 
Sippar-Anunit, 100. 
Sinus, 1 8 ; connected with martial 

goddess, 104, 165 f. ; calcula- 
tions of risings, 8g, 166, 169 ; 

called bow-star, and Javelin*slar, 

168, 170. 
firtur, an ophidian goddess, ai. 
|lru, serpent god, iso; as sun 

god, ISO. 
Sisera, in song of Deborah^ 108. 
Smith, S. A«, 65. 
Ssabeans, a. 
Strabo, 134. 
Strassmaier, loa 
Streck, M., 134, 139. 
Strong, S. A., los, 134, 135, 137, 

M3- 
Snruppak, too. 

Sosapinu, attendant of a bride- 
groom, S9* 

Tammux, pronunciation of name, 
s ; meaning of, g f. ; in water 
cult, 6, 44 ; bom of the cedar, 
10; su b merged in water, is, 
15; sxmb(riiied bjr gndn and 
flowers; 13; as a sbepbeid, 14 ; 
resurrection, as ; in art, 83, 36; 
both son and brother, sg, 4a, 
AA I connected with fi^*^—****^ 
31; transCerred to heaven, gaff*, 



37 ; god of judgement, 33, 34 ; 

1>^^^ 339 38 ; as tree god, 8, 

37 ; one of the Gemiid, 38 ; 

identified with Aries, 54, i6a« 
Tallquist, IL, 77. 
Tashmetum, consort of Nebo, type 

of Innuoi, 7s. 
ThcHnpaon, R. C, loa. 
Thureau-Duigin, Fr., 16, 45, 47, 

55, 80, 81, 87, 9a, 99> K04, ISO, 

i43» «6o- 
Tiglath-pileser I, 66. 

Tishpak, god, 16, a8. 

Toffteen, IS9, 134. 

Toscane, 116, no, 135. 

Tushratta, king of Hitanni, 67, 

Umma, city of the com goddess, 

I53- 
Ungnad, A., 11, 80. 

Uridttasharrat, prophetess, 139. 

Ur-Ninibi king of isin, s6. 

Ushumgal, meaning o( iig ; title 

of Innini, laa. 
Usukku, title of sacred women, 

76, 8s. 
Utu-napishtim, 39. 

Venus, planet, 37, 49 n. 3; con- 
nected with war, 79, 106; sister 
of Shamash, 107 ; her cult taken 
to Babylonia by Semitea, 171, 
173 f. ; both male and female^ 
175; her name is «rA-dlsr, q.v», 
also diliai, q.v.; varioua titles^ 
i8s ; bearded Venus, 181 ; no 
Sumerian name until period of 
Ur, 175. 

Vine goddess, 7, 14, tj, 43* 

Virgo consteMarion, identified with 
(kshtinanna, 89, 161 ; Nklaba, 
44, 15a, i6i. 

Virolleand, Qk, 78. 

Wailinga, fixed in eariy period at 

end of Tune^ 17a 
War godcieas, go, 79; bdoogs to 

Sumerian leHgioo, 103, lOg; 
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vkh aMd tjrpc^ .96. 
Waid, W. H^ t4, §», 104, 116, 

118, ISQU 

Wddnn; E., 103. 
Wcttrtwdi, Fr^ 80, log. 
WsDckkr. IL» 78, 79. 
Woid, uT liM» ||d<b^ III. 

Tlfiiaktrp $7. 



Zarpaaii^ 71*. j, T* ** f _M"j ^ 
dcMof LHlh,73f S*^ goddess 
itoitifaJ with Vfafo^ 149. 

Zemathidi, title of tMred wQaMB^ 
80,81. 

Zimmeni, U. a, d, 13, 15^ id^ atf» 

>7> 34> 3S» 37> 53« 57* S^f 7^ 
78, 86, 90, 97. 99. II4, ii8. 

Znlmnma, title of Tammni, 36. 
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Seal Kprcseniing the ophidian goddess. 
Ashmc^an Museam. 



Seal representing; the war goddess 
with astral sjmbol and insignia of 
governincnl. Asbinolean Muaeum. 



Male dntjr with double axe. 
Delapone, Cylindres Orien- 
taua 146. 



Male deitj' with water-bucket. Menant, 
Gl>pti<jiie, PL IV, No. 3. 
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